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PREFACE. 



This volume was originally compiled, under 
the Queen's direction, solely for private circu- 
lation amongst the members of her own family, 
or such other persons as, from the relations in 
which they had stood to her Majesty or to the 
Prince Consort himself, would naturally be 
interested in the story of his early days. 

As, however, notwithstanding the limited 
circulation to which it was intended to confine 
the volume, there was felt to be considerable 
danger of a copy being surreptitiously obtained 
and published, possibly in a garbled form, the 
question arose whether it might not be expe- 
dient to avert this danger by publishing it in 
substantially the same form as that in which it 
was first printed for private circulation. 
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Acting upon the opinion of several persons 
in whose judgment she had the greatest con- 
fidence ; believing also that the free and 
unreserved expression which the volume con- 
tains of her own feelings, as well as of those 
of the Prince, is such as, if made public 
(however unusual such publicity may be), will 
command the entire sympathy of every one 
whose sympathy or good opinion is to be 
desired ; and, above all, feeling that there is 
not one word, coming from the Prince himself, 
which will not tend to a better and higher 
appreciation of his great character, the Queen 
has not hesitated to give her consent to the 
present publication. 

“In regard to the effect of the volume upon 
“ the people of England,” writes one of the 
oldest, most devoted and most honoured of the 
Prince’s friends,* “Should Her Majesty here- 
“ after resolve to publish it, there cannot, I 
“ think, be the shadow of a doubt, should it 

• Professor Sedgwick. He was Secretary to the Prince 
as ChanceDor of the University of Cambridge. 
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“ ever come before them, that it would exact 
" the loyalty and love of all true-hearted 
“ Englishmen, . . . Where everything is 

“ so pure, so lovely, and so true, why should 
“ not our honoured and beloved Queen lay 
“ open the innermost recesses of her heart, and 
“ thereby fix for ever the loyal sympathy of all 
“ who have faith in what is good, and hold true 
“ Christian allegiance to their God and to their 
“ country ? ” 

Then speaking of the impression produced 
on himself by a perusal of the volume, he pro- 
ceeds : — “ You will forgive me for noting down 
“ one or two thoughts which struck me while 
“ reading your volume. We now see, from 
“ first to last, the beautiful consistency of the 
“ Prince’s character. He was a lovely boy 
“ with a gentle temper ; yet even then he had a 
“ mental strength above his years, which gave 
“ him the mastery over his elder brother. And 
“ so it was in after life. Those gentler qualities 
“ which made him the purest pattern of domestic 
“love, never, for a moment, degenerated into* 
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“ feebleness or effeminacy,' but were carried out 
“ into a noble purpose, by their unbroken union 
“ with the firm will of his great and unselfish 
“ heart. From his earliest years he seeilis never 
“ to have flinched from labour, and he had 
“ amassed vast treasures of exact knowledge, 
“ which he did not for a moment exhibit for 
“ ostentation, but he made them bear, at every 
“ turn of life, upon some intellectual aim or 
“ some plan that would tell upon the moral and 
“ physical good of his fellow creatures. 

“ If it be good for man, as is taught by the 
“ Poet Goethe, daily to see and to feast upon 
“objects of great beauty in art and nature, 
“ surely the contemplation of a character at 
“ once so great and so beautiful as that of the 
“ Prince Consort, should be a sublime and 
“touching lesson to our countrymen.” 

Thus wrote Professor Sedgwick, on the 
27th May 1867, to the editor of this volume ; 
and it would be vain to try and add a syllable 
to the beautiful picture here given of the 
Prince’s character. The more so, as in the 
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introductory remarks to the volume as first 
printed and which are here reproduced, will be 
found an attempt to describe that character at 
some length ; and a still fuller and more com- 
prehensive estimate of it, will naturally fall to 
be given when the whole story of the Prince’s 
life is placed before the world in the volumes 
by which this is to be succeeded. 

The task of preparing those volumes will 
be executed by other and abler hands. His ’ 
own occupations making it impossible for him 
to undertake it, the present editor is happy to 
think that Mr. Theodore Martin has, at the 
request of the Queen, consented to go on with, 
and has for some time been eng^ed upon, the 
work, for the prosecution of which he will have 
the same advantages as to information from 
authentic sources, that have been enjoyed in 
the preparation of the present volume. 


June 1867 . 




LETTER TO THE QUEEN 

ON COMPLETING THE • 

VOLUME FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION. 


Madam, 

I HAVE now the honour to submit to 
your Majesty the various Letters and Memo- 
randa entrusted to me by your Majesty, as, 
in obedience to your Majesty’s commands, I 
have arranged and connected them to the best 
of my ability. 

I am well aware how far my execution of 
the work falls short of what your Majesty 
had a right to expect, of what I myself could 
have wished, and of what the subject demands. 
It is, however, a satisfaction to me to feel, 
that no failure on my part in the performance 
of the portion of the task allotted to me, can 
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detract from the simple beauty of many of 
the letters that will be found in the following 
pages, or from the interest in the picture of 
a happy domestic life, as drawn in your 
Majesty’s own Memoranda. 

As I believe your Majesty intends to limit 
the circulation of this volume to your Majesty’s 
own children and family, or, if it goes beyond 
them, to a very small circle of personal friends, 
I have not thought it necessary to omit any 
of the very interesting and private details con- 
tained in your Majesty’s Memoranda, or to 
withhold the touching expression of your 
Majesty’s feelings, as given in your Majesty’s 
own words. Some of these details, particu- 
larly those relating to your Majesty’s mar- 
riage, it might seem unusual to include in a 
work intended for more general perusal, though 
even in that case, judging of others’ feeling 
by my own, I cannot doubt that they would 
meet with the warmest and most heartfelt 
sympathy. 

The translations of the Prince’s letters, as 
they appear in the text, are for the most part, 
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and with a few merely verbal corrections, by 
Princess Helena. They are made, as it appears 
to me, with surprising fidelity; but the origi- 
nals of most of them will be found in an 
Appendix, for the benefit of those who may 
wish to read them in the language in which 
they were written. 

The present volume closes with the end of 
the first year of your Majesty’s married life. 
The further prosecution of the work will be 
a matter of greater difficulty. 

From the Prince’s constantly increasing 
connection with the political events of the day 
(so many of the principal actors in which are 
still living,) it will be impossible to do full 
justice to his character without a reference 
to those events, and to the influence which 
he brought to bear upon them. Moreover 
the Prince’s occupations were so varied and 
multifarious — he gave himself with such energy 
and persevering activity to whatever could 
benefit his fellow-man, — that to follow him, 
even through one branch of his useful and 
unintermitted labours for the good of his 
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adopted country, would afford ample work to 
a single pen. 

The early days, however, to which this 
volume relates, speak the promise so nobly 
realized of his future years. 

I have felt it to be a great privilege to 
have been allowed to assist in your Majesty’s 
work of love ; and it will be a source of lasting 
gratification to me if the result shall be, to 
make more generally known — at least as far 
as the limited circulation which your Majesty 
intends for this volume shall allow — the virtues 
and great qualities of one to whom I was 
bound by the strongest ties of gratitude and 
affection. 

I remain. 

With the most heartfelt devotion. 
Your Majesty’s 
Very humble and obedient 

Subject and servant, 
C, Grey. 


Windsor Castle, March, 1866. 
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Albert — using only the name by which he 
was known and endeared to the British people 
— second son of Ernest I., Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg- Gotha, and husband of our beloved 
Queen, was lineally descended from those great 
Saxon Princes whose names are immortalized 
in European history by the stand they made in 
defence of their country’s liberties against the 
encroaching power of the German Emperors, 
as well as by the leading part they took in 
the struggle for the emancipation of the human 
mind from the trammel^ of Romish bigotry 
and superstition. 

The names of Frederic the Warlike, first 
Prince Elector of Saxony; of Frederic the 

b — 2 
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Wise, the friend and protector of Luther ; and of 
John Frederic the Magnanimous, selected from 
a long list of rulers scarcely inferior to them in 
fame, sufficiently attest the bygone glories of 
the race. 

But to none of those great ancestors can 
the present descendants of that illustrious 
house turn with more just pride, than to him 
whose loss the world finds every day more 
cause to mourn. 

If goodness and virtue are inseparable from 
true greatness, where shall we find in history 
a more perfect combination of all the qualities 
that make a man truly great ? — Eminent 
ability joined with the purest virtue — unre- 
mitting attention to the multifarious duties of 
a position all but the highest, combined with 
the most watchful and active benevolence — 
power and influence only valued rs the means 
of advancing the best interests of mankind ! 

To him our leading statesmen loved to 
repair in all questions of doubt or difficulty, 
sure to find in his grasp of intellect, in his 
foresight and fertility of resource, in his clear and 
dispassionate judgment, his practical common 
sense, a helping hand out of their embarrass- 
ments. Upon his knowledge and sound prin- 
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ciples the philanthropist could rely with confi- 
dence, for the safe and effectual development of 
all schemes of improvement and general utility ; 
the man of science for practical assistance in 
prosecuting his studies, or in making known 
their result to the world ; while the artist — the 
sculptor and the painter — men of European 
reputation — were not ashamed to acknowledge 
their obligation to his fertile genius and cul- 
tivated taste. 

If to these talents and accomplishments, 
and to the social qualities that fitted him to 
shine so eminently in public and private life, 
we add genuine and unaffected love of virtue 
and abhorrence of vice * — the latter feeling, 
however, tempered by the charity that thinketh 
no evil, springing from innate warmth and 
kindness of heart; — above all, if we look to 
the childlike purity and innocence of mind, 
preserved unsullied in deed and in thought, 
from the cradle to the grave — we have indeed 
before us a character which may well be held 

1 “ Its presence depressed him, grieved him, horrified 
“ him. His tolerance allowed him to make excuses for the 
“ vices of individual men ; but the evil itself he hated.” 
ItUroditctim to Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H the Prince ^ 
Consort, published in 1864, p. 43. 
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up as a bright and glorious example for the 
emulation, as well as the love and admiration, 
of future generations. 

How beautiful is the evidence borne to the 
Prince’s goodness and excellence by those who 
knew him best — by his nearest relatives,* his 
tutor, and his most intimate friends. What a 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty breathes in every line of the beautiful 
letters to his grandmother, and the friend of his 
youth, Baron Stockmar, written by him just 
before his marriage. * Well might it be said of 
him, that “ he was one of those few men into 
“ whose minds questions of self-interest never 
“ enter, or are absolutely ignored when the 
“ paramount obligation of duty is presented to 
“ them.” * 

Then again, what high aspirations after the 
power of doing good do we find in the same 
. letters — what evidence of the “ presence of a 
“ large and loving nature, where the lovingness 
“ takes heed of all humanity.” ® 

® See especially the letter written by his brotlier, the 
present reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg, when the marriage 
was arranged. — Chap. xi. p. 260. 

s Chap. X. pp. 235, 239, 243, &c. 

* Introduction to Speeches, p. 31. 

1 ThJ/I 
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The Prince’s extraordinary “good nature 
“ and prompt sympathy forbade him to ignore 
“ any question that interested his fellow-men.” ® 
Indeed to such an extent was this the case, 
that it may be too truly said of him, that his 
life fell a sacrifice to his unceasing exertions 
in their cause. 

“To put the cup of this world’s gladness to 
“ his lips and yet not to be intoxicated — to gaze 
“ steadily on all its grandeur and yet to be 
“undazzled — plain and simple in personal 
“ desires, to feel its brightness and yet defy 
“ its thrall — this is the difficult, and rare, and 
“glorious life of God in the soul of man.”^ 
And to this the Prince, if any man, most surely 
attained. 

Mixed up as the Prince was oi late years 
with all the most important events of an 
eventful period, it would be premature to 
attempt any account of his life which should 
enter into a detailed history of those events ; and 
without doing this, it would be impossible to 
do him justice, or to make him known as he 
ought to be known to a world of which he was 
so great a benefactor. 


® Introduction to Speeches^ p. 3 1. 

7 Robertsofts Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 282. 
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We may, however, even now prepare the 
way for the future Biographer, and to do this is 
the object of the present volume. It will 
contain a compilation of letters and memo- 
randa, the greater part those of the Prince 
himself, and of the Queen, from which mate- 
rials may, at the proper time, be extracted 
for such a memoir as may be given to the 
world. In the meantime, printed privately 
for the use and study of his children, with such 
an amount of narrative as appears necessary 
for their due connection, they will furnish 
those children, and perhaps children’s chil- 
dren to the remotest times, with such an ex- 
ample of unselfish devotion to duty, as may 
well encourage them, in imitation of their 
great parent, to strive, as he did, to dis- 
charge the duties of their high callings with- 
out deviating from the path of virtue and true 
greatness. 

These letters and memoranda will speak 
for themselves. We shall be able to trace in 
them the whole career of the illustrious Prince 
— ^his progress from boyhood to manhood — 
from manhood to the grave. We. shall see 
the boy, scarcely yet emerged from infancy, 
winning the love as well as the respect of his 
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instructors. ® We shall follow him as he 
advances towards manhood, still keeping the 
promise of his earliest years, thirsting for 
knowledge, and laborious and persevering in 
its acquirement, but seeking after it for the 
noblest of purposes; that he might be better 
enabled to promote the happiness and to 
improve the condition of his fellow-man. ® 

Grown to man’s estate, and raised to the 
commanding position of the Consort of Eng- 
land’s Queen, we shall find his great character 
developing itself in ever grander proportions : 
as a husband and a father, fulfilling every 
domestic duty with the most affectionate care 
and the tenderest solicitude ; as the adviser and 
assister of the Sovereign in her daily communi- 
cations with her Ministers, '® making the interest 

® See Memorandum by his tutor, Herr Florschutz, at 
the end of chap. v. pp. 91 et seqq. 

9 “ It was for the ‘ relief of man’s estate ’ that this 
“amiable Prince delighted most in the extension of the 
“ bounds of knowledge.” — Preface to Speeches, p. 46. 

M. Guizot says, in his introduction to his translation of 
the Prince’s Speeches : — “ A la fois actif et modeste, ne 
“ recherchant point, dvitant mdme toute apparence vaniteuse 
“ dans le Gouvemement, bien que trds sdrieusement prd- 
“ occupd des affaires publiques de I’Angleterre, et des 
“ intdrdts de la couronne placde sur la tdte de sa femme : il , 
“a dtd, pendant vingt et un ans, le premier sujet et le 
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and prosperity of the kingdom his undivided 
object ; displaying an unusual capacity for 
public business, and in political and inter- 
national questions, often of the most complicated 
nature, giving evidence of a coolness of judg- 
ment and fertility of resource which had already 
given him a weight and an authority in the 
councils of Europe that bade fair not only to 
equal, but to surpass those which were conceded 
by universal consent to the wisdom and long 
experience of his uncle Leopold, King of the 
Belgians. 

premier conseiller de la Reine Victoria, son intime et seul 
‘‘ secretaire, associe sans bruit k toutes ses deliberations, ^ 
toutes ses resolutions, habile Si redairer et h la seconder 
‘‘ dans ses rapports avec son Ministfere, sans g^ner ni offus- 
quer le Ministbre lui-meme, exergant k cote du trdne une 
judicieuse et salutaire influence, sans jamais depasser un 
“role, ni porter atteinte aux conditions du regime con- 
“ stitutionnel.'' 

“ If the Prince had lived to attain what we now. think a 
good old age, he would inevitably have become the most 
accomplished statesman and the most guiding personage in 
Europe : a man to whose arbitrament fierce national quar- 
‘‘ rels might have been submitted, and by whose influence 
‘‘calamitous wars might have been averted .’^ — Preface to 
Speeches, p. 55. 

As these sheets pass through the press, the news 
arrives that the life of this great and enlightened sovereign 
has been brought to a close ; that his long and beneficent 
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In studying such a life, though it may be 
given to few, if any, to attain the full height of 
the standard thus set before them, his children 
will find the strongest incentive to do nothing 
unworthy of their great sire. 

O how should England, dreaming of His sons, 

Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life ! — a heart — a mind as thine, 

Thou noble father of her kings to be ! 

Since writing the above I have had the 
privilege of reading the beautiful address de- 
livered on the last sad anniversary of our loss, 
by Dr. Macleod, to three of the Prince’s 
children — the Crown Princess of Prussia, Prin- 


reign has ended amid the lamentations of his subjects and 
with the regret of all Europe. How well he has done his 
work — ^how completely he understood and identified himself 
with the spirit of the age — ^is proved by the two very 
remarkable demonstrations in Brussels of Saturday the 17 th 
and Sunday the i8th of December; on the former day by 
the respectful demeanour and unmistakable expression of 
sorrow that clouded every brow amongst the countless 
thousands that thronged the line of the funeral procession 
from Brussels to Laeken ; on the following day by the no 
less unmistakable and universal display of popular enthu- 
siasm that marked the entry of his son and successor into 
his capital, and proved the devotion of the Belgians to their 
constitutional sovereign •and to the independence of their 
country. 
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cess Louis of Hesse, and Prince Alfred. How 
must their hearts have burned within them while 
they listened to the following glowing summary 
of their great Father’s character ; 

" . . . Yet in trying circumstances which 

“ constantly demanded from him a positive 
“ opinion, advice, decision, and action, on affairs 
“ of State and matters of world interest — in ad- 
dition to those duties, themselves extremely 
“ onerous, belonging to his domestic and social 
“ life, the Prince not only came out of every 
“ ordeal unscathed, but triumphant and nobler 
“ than before. Who ever heard one whisper 
“ breathed against his moral character ? What 
“ false step in politics did he ever take ? What 
“ wrong advice on any subject did he ever 
“ tender ? What movement, great or small, did 
“ he originate which was not beneficial to the 
“ State, and worthy of our honour and our 
“ greatness ? What enemies did he ever make, 
“ unless possibly among such persons as have 
“ no sympathy with goodness, truth, or justice 
“ in any man ? So completely did he become 
“ identified with all that was worth loving in the 
“ nation ; so intuitively did he discern its wants 
“ and those points on which, whilst preserving 
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“ all that was good, true progress towards some- 
“ thing better was possible, and therefore de- 
“ sirable — that all classes, all interests, claimed 
“ him as their leader. Commerce, agriculture, 
“ science, arts, the cottage and the camp, the 
“ great men in the nation, as well as the domes- 
“ tic servant and the ragged child, recognized in 
“ him their wisest guide and truest friend. For 
“ the attainment of whatever could benefit them, 
“ ‘ the Prince of all the land led them on.’ 

“. . . Few men who have ever lived, 

“ no Prince certainly of whom we read, could 
“ have possessed a mind so many-sided with 
“ such corresponding political and social in- 
“ fluence. He was indeed the type of a new 
“ era, an era of power ; but not of that kind of 
“ power represented by the armour of his noble 
“ ancestors, the power of mere physical strength, 
“ courage, or endurance, displayed at the 
“ head of armies or of fleets ; but the moral 
“ power of character, the power of intellectual 
“ culture, of extensive knowledge, of earnest 
“ thought ; the power of the sagacious states- 
“ man, of the single-minded good man : that 
“ power which discerns, interprets, and guides 
“ the wants and the spirit of the age — the power. 
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“ in short, of highest wisdom directed by 
“ genuine benevolence to highest objects, , , 

“ , . . His real strength lay most of all 

“ in his character, or in that which resulted 
“ from will and deliberate choice, springing out 
“ of a nature singularly pure, by God’s grace, 
“ from childhood, , , , 

", , , It is only now, when he is gone, 

“ that all who knew him are made to feel how 
“ much they unconsciously depended upon him ! 
" like a staff on which the weak have been so 
“ long accustomed to lean, that they know not 
“ how essential it was to their support until it 
“ be removed, and when with a sigh they with- 
“ draw the hand from the place, now empty, 
" where it was wont to be ! 

“ It is this feature in the Prince’s character,” 
Dr, Macleod adds, " which ought to make every 
" one sympathize to the very utmost with Her 
“ Majesty, who, of all persons on earth, had the 
“ best means of knowing it, and the best means 
“ of proving it in a thousand ways in every-day 
" life, and who had the best grounds therefore 
“ for appreciating its constancy, its tenderness, 

" its unfailing strength,” And well may the 
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eloquent preacher appeal to “ every true English 
“heart or conscience” to acknowledge the 
demand which “ now arises in mute eloquence 
“ from the throne, for the sympathy, the prayers, 
“ the loyal self-sacrificing aid of every member 
“ of her house, and . of every citizen of our 
“ Christian nation, on her behalf whom God, in 
“ His Providence, has been pleased to spare, 
“ and in mercy to continue to us, as our beloved 
“ Sovereign.” 




THE EARLY YEARS 

OF 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

1819 — 1841. 


CHAPTER I. 

iSig—i8s3. 

THE SAXE-COBURG FAMILY — BIRTH AND EARLY INFANCY OF 
THE PRINCES — BIRTH OF PRINCESS VICTORIA — ^LETTERS 
FROM THE DUCHESS OF COBURG — AND FROM THE 
DOWAGER DUCHESSES OF COBURG AND OF GOTHA. 

Prince Albert was descended from the 
Ernestine, or elder, branch of the great Saxon 
family. That branch had, however, lost its 
birthright in the course of the i6th century. 
Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, had 
been the protector of Martin . Luther, and was 
one of the first to embrace the doctrines of the 
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Reformed Church, of which he was the most 
powerful supporter. His immediate successors 
adhered to the same religious opinions, and 
after the defeat of John Frederic the Magna- 
nimous, by Charles V., at Muhlberg, in 1547, 
they paid the penalty of their devotion to the 
Protestant faith, in the forced surrender of their 
inheritance to the younger, or Albertine, branch 
of the family, by the descendants of which the 
Saxon throne is still occupied. 

It is not easy to trace the arrangement by 
which, on losing the Electorate, now the King- 
dom of Saxony, the Ernestine branch acquired 
the several Duchies still possessed by its de- 
scendants. It would be still more difficult to 
follow out the laws of succession — the inter- 
marriages, &c., leading to the redistribution or 
interchange of territory — in consequence of 
which these different Duchies came into the 
possession now of this, now of that member 
of the family. The custom of dividing and 
subdividing their inheritance amongst their sons 
seems long to have prevailed with these Saxon 
Dukes. Thus the Dukedoms of Saxe-Gotha- 
Altenbui^, of Saxe-Meiningen, of Saxe-Hild- 
bui^hausen, and of Saxe - Coburg - Saalfeld 
were, ou the death, in 1679, of Ernest the 
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Pious, Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Coburg and great- 
grandson of the last Elector of the Ernestine 
branch, John Frederic the Magnanimous, 
divided severally amongst his sons. Of these, 
the eldest, Frederic, inherited the Duchies of 
Saxe- Gotha- Altenburg, while that of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld fell to the share of the 
youngest, John Ernest, the immediate ancestor 
of our Prince. 

Francis Joseph, son and successor of John 
Ernest, had four sons, of whom the eldest, 
Ernest Frederic, succeeded him as reigning 
Duke in 1764 ; while the third, Frederic, having 
greatly distinguished himself in the Austrian 
service, was made a Field-Marshal, and com- 
manded the allied armies in the Netherlands 
for some time in the beginning of the French 
revolutionary war.^ 

Ernest Frederic was succeeded, in i8cx>, by 
Francis Frederic, his eldest son, who died in 
1806, leaving three sons and four daughters. 

I. Ernest, the father of our Prince, who 
succeeded his father as Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 

* An interesting notice of this generation of the family, 
and particularly of the Field-Marshal, will be found in 
Appendix A. pp. 369 et seqq., containing the Reminiscences - 
of the King of the Belgi^ms. 
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Saalfeld, under the title of Ernest I. To this 
inheritance, by a family arrangement made in 
1825, on the death of Frederic IV., the last 
male descendant of Frederic Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha-Altenburg eldest son of Ernest the 
Pious above mentioned, and confirmed in 
November 1826, he added the Duchy of 
Gotha. But in accordance with the same 
arrangement, he had to surrender the Duchy 
of Saalfeld to the Duke of Meiningen — Saxe- 
Altenburg being, at the same time, separated 
from the Duchy of Gotha, and given to the 
Duke of Hildburghausen, who assumed the 
former title, Hildburghausen itself being also 
added to the territory of the Duke of Meiningen. 

2. Ferdinand George, who married the 
heiress of the Prince of Kohary in Hungary, 
and whose son became King Consort of Por- 
tugal by his marriage with Queen Donna 
Maria II. of that kingdom. 

3. Leopold, the late King of the Belgians. 

Duke Francis also left four daughters. 

I. Sophia, who, after refusing many eligible 
proposals of marriage of her own rank, mar- 
ried, in 1804, Count Mensdorff-Pouilly, who, 
emigrating from France at the Revolution, 
attained high rank and distinction in the 
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Austrian service. The greatest intimacy and 
friendship existed in youth between her sons, 
all distinguished in the Austrian service,* and 
their cousin Prince Albert,* and an interesting 
account of his recollections of the Prince, by 
Count Arthur Mensdorff, will be found in a 
subsequent chapter. 

2. Antoinette, married, in 1798, to Duke 
Alexander of Wurtemberg, brother to the 
Empress Mother of Russia (mother to the 
Emperors Alexander and Nicholas), who had 
a very influential position in Russia, and lived 
there for many years. 

3. Julie, the third, married, at fifteen, to the 
late Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. But 
this marriage was not a happy one, and in 1 802 
she left Russia, fixing her residence finally at 
Elfenau, near Berne, in Switzerland,* where, it 
will be seen, the Prince, in the course of a pedes- 
trian tour, paid her a visit in September 1837, 
as he also did on several occasions afterwards. 


* One of them. Count Alexander Mensdorff, is now 
[1866] Minister for Foreign Affairs at Vienna. 

® See Appendix A. p. 375. 

* For more detailed accounts of his sisters and family, 
see Reminiscences of the King of the Belgians, Ap- 
pendix A. p. 369. 
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4. Victoire Marie Louise, the youngest 
daughter, married, first, the Prince of Leinin- 
gen ; and, secondly, the Duke of Kent, ks 
whose widow, and as the mother of our Queen, 
she lived for the remainder of her life in Eng- 
land, beloved by her family and friends, and 
endeared, by her many virtues and innumerable 
acts of kindness, to the whole British nation. 

Ernest I., eldest son of Duke Francis by 
Augusta, daughter of Prince Henry XXIV. 
of Reuss-Ebersdorff, was born in 1784, and, 
as already mentioned, succeeded his father in 
1806 as reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. 

The Dukedom was at that time in the 
occupation of the French, and the new Duke 
and other members of the family were objects 
of great suspicion to the French Government. 
The Reminiscences of his brother the King of 
the Belgians, which will be found in Appendix A. 
at the end of the volume, will give a good 
idea of the difficulties with which Duke Ernest 
had, in consequence, to contend at his accession 
and for many years afterwards ; nor was it till 
the emancipation of Germany in 1813 from the 
oppressive domination so long exercised over 
her by Napoleon, that he can be said to have 
come fairly into possession of his inheritance. 
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A marriage with a Russian Grand-Duchess 
had originally been in contemplation for the 
young Duke ; but this was broken off in 1812, 
and in 1817 he married the Princess Louise, 
daughter, by his first wife, a Princess of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, of Augustus,® last reigning 
Duke but one of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. By 
her he had two sons, Ernest, the present 
reigning Duke, born at the Ehrenburg, the 
Ducal Palace at Coburg, on the 21st June 1818, 
and Albert, the subject of the following memoir, 
born at the Rosenau, a charming summer 
residence belonging to the Duke about four 
miles from Coburg, on the 26th August 1819. 

In a Memorandum, written in 1864, the 
Queen gives the following account of the 
Duchess ; — 

“ The Princess is described as having been 
“ very handsome, though very small ; fair, with 
“ blue eyes ; and Prince Albert is said to have 
“ been extremely like her. An old servant 
“ who had known her for many years told 
“ the Queen that when she first saw the Prince 

* He married secondly the Princess Caroline of Hesse 
Cassel, bom in 1768, daughter of William, ninth Elector 
of Hesse, and of Wilhelmina of Denmark. She was the 
Duchess of Gotha so constantly mentioned in the following 
pages, and died Febraary 28, 1848. 
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“ at Coburg, in 1844, she was quite overcome 
“ by the resemblance to his mother. 

“ She was full of cleverness and talent ; but 
“ the marriage was not a happy one, and a 
“separation took place in 1824, when the 
“ young Duchess finally left Coburg, and never 
“saw her children again. She died at St. 
“ Wendel in 1831, after a long and painful 
“ illness, in her 32nd year. 

“ The Duchess Dowager of Gotha, her step- 
“ mother, writes to the Duke the following 
" account of her on 27th July 1831 : — 

“ ‘ The sad state of my poor Louise bows 
“ ‘ me to the earth. . . . The thought 

“ ‘ that her children had quite forgotten her 
“ ‘ distressed her very much. She wished to 
“ ‘ know if they ever spoke of her. I answered 
“ ‘ her that they were far too good to forget her ; 
“ ‘ that they did not know of her sufferings, as 
“ ‘ it would gfrieve the good children too much.’ 

“ The Prince never forgot her, and spoke 
“ with much tenderness and sorrow of his poor 
“ mother, and was deeply affected in reading, 
“ after his marriage, the accounts of her sad 
“ and painful illness. One of the first gifts he 
“ made to the Queen was a little pin he had 
“ received from her when a little child. Princess 
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“ Louise (the Prince’s fourth daughter, and 
“ named after her grandmother) is said to be 
“ like her in face. 

“ On receiving the news of her death, the 
“ amiable Duchess of Gotha again writes to 
“ the Duke of Coburg : — 

“ ‘ My dear Duke, — This also I have to 
“ ‘ endure, that that child whom I watched over 
“ ‘ with such love should go before me. May 
“ ‘ God soon allow me to be reunited to all my 
“ ‘ loved ones. . . . It is a most bitter 

“ ‘ feeling that that dear dear house [of Gotha] 
“ ‘ is now quite extinct’ — The Duchess Louise 
“ was the last descendant of the family. Many 
“ years later, her earthly remains were brought 
“ to Coburg, and she now reposes next the 
“ Duke and his second wife in the fine family 
“ mausoleum at Coburg, only completed in the 
“year i860, where the Queen herself placed 
“ a wreath of flowers on her tomb in the autumn 
“ of that year.” 

Prince Albert was born, as has been already 
stated, at the Rosenau, a summer residence of 
the Duke’s, about four miles from Coburg, His 
grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg- 
Saalfeld, resided at this time at Ketschendorf, 
a small villa about a quarter of a mile on 
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the Other side of Coburg. A little before 
seven in the morning of the 26th of August 
1819, a groom from the Rosenau rode into 
the courtyard of Ketschendorf to summon the 
Duchess to the former place, bringing the news 
of the safe confinement of her daughter-in-law 
and of the birth of the young Prince. But let 
the Duchess give her own account of the event. 
She thus writes to her daughter, the Duchess of 
Kent, the following day : — 

Rosetiau, August 27, 1819. 

“ The date will of itself make you suspect 
“ that I am sitting by Louischen’s bed. She 
“ was yesterday morning safely and quickly 
“ delivered of a little boy. Siebold, the accou- 
“ cheuse, had only been called at three, and at 
“ six the little one gave his first cry in this 
“ world, and looked about like a little squirrel 
“ with a pair of large black eyes.® At a quarter 
“ to 7 I heard the tramp of a horse. It was a 
“ groom, who brought the joyful news. I was 
“ off directly, as you may imagine, and found 
“ the little mother slightly exhausted, but gaie 
“ et dispos. She sends you and Edward (the 
“ Duke of Kent) a thousand kind messages. 

“ Louise is much more comfortable here than 


® The eyes, however, were blue. 
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“ if she had been laid up in town. The quiet of 
“ this house, only interrupted by the murmuring 
“ of the water, is so agreeable. But I had many 
“ battles to fight to assist her in effecting her 
“wish. Dr. MUller found it inconvenient. 
“ The Hof-Marshal thought it impossible — par- 
“ ticularly if the christening was to be here also. 
“No one considered the noise of the palace at 
“ Coburg, the shouts of the children, and the 
“ rolling of the carriages in the streets. 

“ The little boy is to be christened to-mor- 
“ row,’^ and to have the name of Albert. The 
“ Emperor of Austria, the old Duke Albert of 
“ Saxe-Teschen, the Duke of Gotha, Mensdorff, 
“ and I are to be sponsors. Our boys will have 
“ the same names as the sons of the Elector 
“ Frederic the Mild, who were stolen by Kunz 
“ of Kauffungen — namely Ernest and Albert. 
“ Ernest minor” (he was then just 14 months 
old) “ runs about like a weasel. He is teething, 
“ and as cross as a little badger from impatience 
“ and liveliness. He is not pretty now, except 
“ his beautiful black eyes. 

“ How pretty the May Flower will be when 

I This, however, was not the case. He was christened 
on the 19 th of September, in the Marble Hall at the 
Rosenau. 
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“ I see it in a year’s time. Siebold cannot suf- 
“ ficiently describe what a dear little love it is. 
“ Une bonne fois, adieu! Kiss your husband 
“ and children. “ Augusta.” 

The May Flower above spoken of was the 
Princess (now Queen) Victoria, who had been 
born on the 24th of May preceding. And it is 
a curious coincidence, considering the future 
connection of the children, that Mdme. Siebold, 
the accoucheuse spoken of above as attending 
the Duchess of Coburg at the birth of the young 
Prince, had, only three months before, attended 
the Duchess of Kent at the birth of the Princess. 

The Dowager Duchess, whose letter an- 
nouncing the young Prince’s birth we have just 
read, had thus written to her daughter on that 
occasion. 

“June 18x9. 

“ I cannot express how happy I am to know 
“ you, dearest, dearest Vickel, safe in your bed 
“ with a little one, and that all went off so hap- 
“ pily. May God’s best blessings rest on the 
“ little stranger and the beloved mother. 

“ Again a Charlotte ® — destined, perhaps, to 

® The Princess Charlotte of Wales had died the preceding 
year, and this made the young Princess Heiress Presumptive 
to the Throne, on the death of her father and uncles. 
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“ piay a great part one day, if a brother is not 
“ born to take it out of her hands. 

“The English like Queens, and the niece® 
“ of the ever-lamented, beloved Charlotte will 
“ be most dear to them. 

“ I need not tell you how delighted every- 
“ body is here in hearing of your safe confine- 
“ ment. You know that you are much beloved 
“ in this your little home.” 

The Duke of Kent lived but a short time 
after the birth of his daughter. On the 23rd of 
January 1820, only a few days before his 
father King George III.,'® he died, and left his 
Duchess a widow for the second time. 

On the 19th of September the young Prince 
was christened in the Marble Hall at the Rose- 
nau, when he received the following names in 
the order in which they are given: Francis 
Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel. The 
name by which he was known, Albert, being 
the last but one. 

When the Queen was at the Rosenau in 


9 She was first-cousin, but niece as well ; — the Princess 
Charlotte having married the little Princess’s uncle, Prince 
Leopold. 

He died January 29th, 1820. 
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1863, the Prince’s former tutor, M. Florschiitz, 
gave her a copy of the address pronounced on 
the occasion of the baptism by the Superin- 
tendent Genzler, whose daughter M. Florschiitz 
had married. Nor is it without interest to 
note in passing, that Professor Genzler had 
before officiated at the marriage of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent, which took place in the 
Palace at Coburg in i8i8, and that he received 
the Queen and Prince at Coburg when they 
paid their first visit to it after their marriage, in 

1844.“ 

In this address there are two passages so 
> strikingly and completely realized and fulfilled 
in the beloved Prince’s great, pure, and spotless 
character — so absolutely prophetic of his after- 
life — that it would be an unpardonable omission 
not to insert them here. 

“ The good wishes,” said the preacher, 

“ with which we welcome this infant as a 
“ Christian, as one destined to be great on 
“ earth, and as a future heir to everlasting 
“ life, are the more earnest, when we consider 
“ the high position in life in which he may one 
“ day be pierced, and the sphere of action to which 


Memorandum by the Queen. 
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“ the will of God may call him, in order to con- 
“ tribute more or less to the promotion of truth 
“ and virtue, and to the extension of the kingdom 

“ of God. The thoughts and 

“ supplications of the loving mother are : that 
“ her beloved son may one day enter into the 
“ kingdom of God as pure and as innocent after 
“ the trials of this life as he is at this moment 
“ (the joy and hope of his parents) received 
“ into the communion of this Christian Church, 

“ whose vocation it is to bring up and form 
“ upon earth a God-fearing race.” 

Had these words, pronounced by the 
officiating clergyman at the Prince’s baptism, , 
been used after his premature death, could 
they, by possibility, have been more descriptive 
of him ? Surely, no man ever went beyond 
him in a constant persevering devotion of him- 
self “ to the promotion of truth and virtue ; ” 
and of none could it have been said with more 
truth over the grave, that the trials and temp- 
tations of the world had left him as pure and 
innocent at that closing scene as when first 
“ received ” an infant in his nurse’s arms “ into 
“ the communion of the Christian Church.” 

On the 22nd May 1820, when Prince 
Albert was barely eight months old, his mother 
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thus describes her children : — “ Ernest est bien 
“grand pour son ige, vif et intelligent. Ses 
“grands yeux noirs p^tillent d’esprit et de 
“ vivacity .... Albert est superbe — d’une 
“ beaut^ extraordinaire ; a de grands yeux 
“ bleus, une toute petite bouche — un joli nez 
“ — et des fossettes k chaque joue — il est grand 
“ et vif, et toujours gai. II a trois dents, et 
“ malgr^ qu’il n’a que huit mois, il commence 
“ d^jh a marcher.” 

“ Albert est toujours beau, gai et bon, et a 
“ sept dents,” writes his mother again in July of 
the same year — “il marche d^ja, quelquefois 
“ tout seul, et dit ‘ papa et maman ; ’ n’est-ce 
“ pas,” she adds, in all the pride of a young 
mother’s heart, “ n’est-ce pas un petit prodige 
“ pour dix mois ?” 

Again, when the young Prince was two 
years old, she writes : — “ Albert adore son 
“ oncle Leopold, ne le quitte pas un instant, 
“ lui fait des yeux doux, I’embrasse a chaque 
“ moment, et ne se sent pas d’aise que lorsqu’il 

“ peut ^tre aupres de lui Il est 

“ charmant de taille, blond, et yeux bleus. 
“ Ernest est tres-fort et robuste, mais pas la 
“ moiti^ si joli. Il est beau, et a des yeux noirs.” 

And a few months later : — “ Mes enfans 
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“ont fails les d^lices de leurs aieuls. Ils 
“ grandissent beaucoup et deviennent tr^s 
“amusants. L’aln6 surtout parait avoir de 
“ I’esprit, et le petit captive tous les cceurs par 
“ sa beauty et sa gentillesse.” 

The Dowager Duchess of Coburg continued 
to watch with the tenderest affection over the 
progress of the young Princes her grand- 
children ; and the letters from her which will 
be quoted in the course of this Memoir, up 
to the time of her death in 1831, breathe 
in every line a spirit of simplicity and love 
that speaks to the heart. The King of the 
Belgians, in his Reminiscences, describes her as 
being in every way “ a most distinguished 
person;” and the Queen, speaking of her, 
many years later, thus records her recollec- 
tions : — 

“ The Queen remembers her dear grand- 
“ mother perfectly well. She was a most 
“ remarkable woman, with a most powerful, 
“ energetic, almost masculine mind, accom- 
“ panied with great tenderness of heart and 
“ extreme love for nature. 

“ The Prince told the Queen that she had 
“ wished earnestly that he should marry the , 
“ Queen, and as she died when her grand- 
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“children (the Prince and Queen) were only 
“ twelve years old, she could have little guessed 
“what a blessing she was preparing not only 
“for this country but for the world at large. 
“ She was adored by her children, particu- 
“larly by her sons; King Leopold being her 
“ great favourite. 

“She had fine and most expressive blue 
“ eyes, with the marked features and long nose 
“ inherited by most of her children and grand- 
children. 

“ Both the Prince and his brother were 
“ exceedingly attached to her, and they lived 
“ much with her in their younger days. Of an 
“ evening the Prince said she was in the habit 
“ of telling them the story of Walter Scott’s 
“ novels, and she used often to employ them in 
“ writing letters from her dictation. This was 
“ especially the case in 1829 or ’30, when there 
“ was a question of her son Prince (afterwards 
“ King) Leopold going to Greece.” 

The following letters, written by her to her 
daughter the Duchess of Kent in 1821, show 
the fond affection with which she regarded her 
grandchildren ; — 


Memoiandum by the Queen. 
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“ 10 Fd>ruary 1821. 

“ Albert is teething like his little cousin,** 
“ but he is feverish with it and not at all well. 
“ He is not a strong child. Ernest gets much 
“ more easily over it, because he is more lively.” 

“ II July 1821. 

“ Ernest’s little boys are very amusing. 
“ Little Alberinchen, with hi§ large blue eyes and 
“ dimpled cheeks, is bewitching, forward, and 
“ quick as a weasel. He can already say every- 
“ thing. Ernest is not nearly as pretty, only 
“ his intelligent brown eyes are very fine ; but 
“ he is tall, active, and very clever for his age.” 

“ II August 1821. 

“ Leopold is very kind to the little boys. 
“ Bold Alberinchen drags him constantly about 
“ by the hand. The little fellow is the pendant 
“ to the pretty cousin ; very handsome, but too 
“ slight for a boy ; lively, very funny, all good 
“ nature, and full of mischief. The other day 
“ he did not know how to make enough of me 
“ because I took him with me in the carriage. 
“He kept on saying, ‘ Albert is going with 
“ ‘ grandmama,’ and gave me his little hand 
“ to kiss. ‘ There, grandmama, kiss.’ ” 

But the children had another loving relative 


Princess (now Queen) Victoria. 
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at Gotha, in their step-matemal godmother, the 
Duchess of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, second wife 
of Duke Augustus, father, by his first wife, of the 
Prince’s mother.’* She was a very sensible 
woman, with the kindest heart, and of the most 
genuine and unaffected goodness. Charming 
evidence of these qualities will be found in her 
letters, quoted in this volume ; whether she gives 
expression to her maternal solicitude for the 
welfare of the people over whom her husband 
had so long reigned, or to the devoted love she 
felt for her grandchildren, in whom, from their 
earliest infancy, she took an affectionate inte- 
rest, not surpassed by that of their own grand- 
mother at Coburg. Indeed their two grand- 
mothers seemed to vie with each other as to 
which should show them the most love and 
kindness; and it is from the letters, now of 
one, now of the other, that we get the best 
account of the childhood and youth of the young 
Princes. 

In the spring of 1822 the Duke and Duchess 
of Coburg were absent from Coburg, and the 
Dowager Duchess being also away for a short 
time, the children were alone at Coburg. The 
Duchess of Gotha therefore invited them to 


See note, p. 7. 
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go to her in the following letter to their father, 
and the invitation was at once accepted : 

“ Gotha, May 2 , 1822 . 

“ As your dear mother will not return for 
“ some time to Coburg, and the dear children 
“ will consequently be left alone, I venture to 
“ make a proposal, in which my husband joins, 
“ that you should entrust the darlings to our care. 
“ I need not tell you, my dearest son, that while 
“ they are with me, dear to me as they are, they 
“ would be the object of my life : nor can I say 
“ how much such a mark of your confidence would 
“ touch me. However, I leave it for your con- 
“ sideration, and only beg you will consider the 
“ proposal as a proof of my motherly affection.” 

The visit was paid — and on the 26th of 
J une, the young Princes returned to Coburg, as 
mentioned by the Duchess of Coburg in the 
following letter : 

“ 27 June 1822 . 

“ Yesterday morning my dear little boys 
“ came back from Gotha, and I was oveijoyed. 

“ Ernest is very much grown. He is not as 
“ handsome as his father, but he will have his 
“good figure. Albert is much smaller than 
“ his brother, and lovely as a little angel with' 
“ his fair curls.” 
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At the beginning of the following year, the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg again writes : 

“ February 1823 . 

“ The little boys have interrupted me, for 
“ you know how little one can do during such a 
“ visit. A couple of boys always find means to 
“ be noisy, which, and the loud talking, calls for 
“ many a scolding from grandmama. They are 
“ very good boys on the whole, very obedient, 
“ and easy to manage. Albert used to rebel a 
“little sometimes, but a grave face brings the 
“little fellow to submit. Now he obeys me at 
“ a look. Some weeks ago he alarmed us by an 
“ attack of croup, but leeches and a blister 
“ quickly relieved it. If anybody complains 
“ now, he says, very wisely, ‘ You must put on 
“ ‘ a blister.’ ’’ 

M. Florschiitz, the tutor, to whose care it 
will be seen the boys were removed in the 
course of this year, says that Prince Albert at 
this time was very subject to attacks of croup. 

Again on the loth of March, of the same 
year, the Duchess writes : 

“ Ernest’s boys have got a picture-book. 
“ One of the pictures represents the carrying off 
“of the Saxon Princes. This interests them 
“ greatly, and Albert makes wonderful eyes in 
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“ telling that one was called Albert, like him- 
“self.” 

It has been already mentioned that the 
young Princes bore the same names as Ernest 
and Albert the sons of the Elector Frederic the 
Mild, who gave their names to the two branches 
into which the Saxon family was thenceforward 
divided. The story represented in the picture 
above mentioned was, that these Princes were 
stolen in infancy from the Schloss of Altenburg, 
by one Kunz of Kauffungen, Chamberlain to 
the Elector, in revenge for having been com- 
pelled to restore property that, during some 
disturbances, had been entrusted to his care. 

“ The boys are very wild ” — the Dowager 
Duchess writes on the 9th of May — “ and Ernest 
“ flies about like a swallow. One need not, 
“ therefore, be astonished at his catching cold 
“during these few warm days, with the wind 
“ getting up in the evening. 

“ FlorschUtz, who has been with Mensdorffs 
“boys, will come now to those of Ernest, of 
“ which I am glad. Do not yet tease your little 
“ puss with learning. She is so young still.” 

The Princess Victoria, who is thus alluded 
to, would not be four years old till the 24th of 
that month. 



CHAPTER II. 


iSss—iSaO. 

THE PRINCES REMOVED TO THE CARE OF A TUTOR — PRINCE 

Albert’s first journal and letters — visits to gotha 
letters from dowager duchess of GOTHA. 

Prince Ernest was barely five years old, and 
Prince Albert not yet four, when the change 
alluded to at the end of the last chapter took 
place, and the young Princes were removed 
from the care of the nurse to whom they had 
been hitherto entrusted, to that of Herr Flors- 
chutz of Coburg. 

It is generally a severe trial to a child to be 
separated for the first time from the nurse by 
whom it has been hitherto tended and cared for ; 
but the Prince, even as a child, showed a great 
dislike to being in the ch^ge of women, and 
rejoiced instead of sorrowing over the con- 
templated change.* His gentle and docile 


> Memorandum by the Queen. 
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temper, too — his natural tenderness of heart 
and readiness to love those from whom he 
experienced kindness — soon led him to attach 
himself with all the warmth of a loving nature 
to his new instructor; and it was a source of 
just and honest pride to the tutor, that the 
attachment and friendship thus begun, endured 
till the last moment of the Prince’s life. Not 
that the Prince ever forgot — it was not in his 
nature to forget — her to whom his infancy owed 
its earliest care ; and Mr. Florschtitz relates 
that many little acts of kindness in after years 
gave Mdme. Muller the grateful assurance of his 
remembrance of her. 

From this time forward Mr. Florschiitz had 
the sole direction of the young Princes’ educa- 
tion, till they left Bonn, fifteen years later, 
at the close of their academical career ; — and 
admirably did he perform his task. Nothing 
could exceed the patience and unintermitting 
zeal with which he gave himself up to his new 
duties ; and the progress made by both Princes 
— their varied attainments and extensive infor- 
mation, with the habits which they acquired of 
application, and of careful and accurate investi- 
gation of all subjects submitted to them — gave 
indisputable proof of the skill and judgment 
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with which he directed their studies. The 
transfer of the children, however, from the 
care of their nurse to that of a tutor, alarmed 
their maternal grandmother at Gotha, and in her 
tender solicitude, fearing danger to their health 
from the change thus made, she wrote as follows 
to the Duke on the 23rd November 1823 ; — 

“ That the precious children are well makes 
“ me very happy, and I long intensely to see 
“ them again. I am only sorry that they are 
“ now in the hands of the tutor. It is, no doubt, 
“ quite right, but I could have wished that, 
“ being so subject to attacks of croup, they 
“ should still have slept with Muller (their 
“ nurse) ; for a woman accustomed as Muller 
“ has been for so many years, to be with the 
“ children, naturally sleeps much less soundly 
“ than a man who is not used to be with little 
“ children. 

“ Should one of them be suddenly seized 
“ with a fit of croup, and he should not be 
“awake, the consequences might be serious. 
“ I could, therefore, have wished that their 
“ careful nurse should still have slept with the 
“ children till Alberinchen was seven years old. 
“ Forgive the anxiety of a grandmother.” 

When the Duchess of Gotha wrote thus, 
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Prince Albert was still only four years and 
three months old — certainly rather an early age 
at which to remove a boy from the care of a 
nurse to that of a man who could have no 
experience in infantine disorders, and could 
know nothing of the many little cares and 
attentions on which the comfort and health of 
children so much depend. 

Nothing was more remarkable, even in 
infancy, than the unselfish affection which 
united the two brothers. “ Brought up to- 
“ gether,” says Mr. Florschiitz, “ they went hand- 
“ in-hand in all things, whether at work or at 
“ play. Engaging in the same pursuits, sharing 
“ the same joys and the same sorrows, they were 
“ bound to each other by no common feelings 
“ of mutual love.” And this mutual love 
endured without interruption and without dimi- 
nution through life. 

“ Even in infancy, however,” their tutor 
continues, “ a marked difference was observable 
“ in their characters and dispositions. This 
“difference naturally became more apparent 
“ as years went on, and their separate paths in 
“life were definitively, marked out for them; 
“ yet far from leading at any time to any, even 
“ momentary, estrangement, it seems rather to 
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“ have afforded a closer bond of union between 
“ them.” 

A striking proof of the warm affection 
which united them will be found in a touching 
letter from Prince Ernest to the Queen, written 
when his brother’s marriage was settled, and 
inserted in its proper place, in which he speaks 
of the rare qualities and virtues that already 
distinguished Prince Albert above all his young 
associates. 

Mr. Florschutz describes the young Prince 
as being singularly easy to instruct ; and this, 
notwithstanding the difficulties thrown con- 
stantly in the way by the injudicious, as he 
considers it, partiality of their mother ; by the 
irregularity of hours, and the interruptions 
occasioned by their frequent changes of resi- 
dence and general mode of life. His com- 
plaints on this subject are fully detailed in a 
memorandum of his early recollections, which 
will be found presently, inserted at length. 

The intellectual and thoughtful turn of the 
Prince’s character, and his love of order, were 
even at this early age conspicuous. His studies 
were a pleasure to him, not a task. His constant 
love of occupation — ^for, in the words of his 
tutor, “ to do something was with him a neces- 
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sity ” — his perseverance and application, were 
only equalled by his facility of comprehension. 

This eager desire for knowledge did not, 
however, lessen his enjoyment of the active 
sports and amusements which generally have, 
and ought to have, so much attraction for boys. 
Indeed he seems to have thrown himself into 
his bodily exercises with the same zeal with 
which he devoted himself to his studies, and to 
have entered into the games of boyhood with 
all the glee and zest of an ardent and energetic 
spirit. In these games with his brother and 
his young companions, his was the directing 
mind. Nor was he at times indisposed to 
resort to force, if his wishes were not at once 
complied with.® 

At this time, however, his tutor says of 
him, that “ he was rather delicate than robust, 
“ though already remarkable for his powers 
“ of perseverance and endurance.” 

The King of the Belgians, writing to the 
Queen in 1864, confirms, for the most part, 
the account of the young Prince thus given by 
Mr. Florschutz : — 

“ I have seen him,” he says, “ in 1822, ’23, 
“ ’24, ’26, '27, and ’29, chiefly at Coburg, 


* Memorandum by Mr. Florschutz. 
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“but since 1827 also at Gotha. He looked 
“ delicate in his youngest days. Arthur puts 
“ me most in mind of his looks in those days. 

He was always an intelligent child, and held 
“ a certain sway over his elder brother, who 
“ rather kindly submitted to it.” 

There does not appear to have been much 
to record during the boyhood of the Princes ; 
and, with the exception of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the year 1824, which resulted in 
the separation of their parents, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, their lives flowed 
on in a singularly even and unvarying, but at 
the same time very happy course. Indeed the 
Prince, in after years, frequently alluded to his 
happy childhood, and often told the Queen that 
he considered it the happiest period of his 
whole life.’ 

The mode of life adopted at this time for the 
young Princes will be found amply detailed in 
the memorandum of their tutor, Herr Florschiitz. 
But before proceeding further to notice this sub- 
ject, it may be interesting to read a few extracts 
from a journal kept by the young Prince him- 
self, as well as some of his letters to his father, 
written before he was six years old. 


» Memorandum by the Queen, 
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It is matter for regret, that the habit of 
keeping a journal thus early commenced, was not 
continued through life ; for in after years such a 
journal could not have failed to have been of im- 
mense interest. In these early days the journal 
dictated by the Prince contains, perhaps, nothing 
that any child of that age might not have 
written, though one cannot help being pleased 
with the artless simplicity of his remarks, as 
well as with the evident truth that marks the 
expression of the child’s feelings ; and, though 
there may not be anything in his letters to dis- 
tinguish them from those written by other boys 
of the same age, the more exalted the position, 
the more distinguished the career of any man 
has been in after years, the more we like to 
know him as a boy, thinking, speaking, and 
writing, as we have ourselves done. 

The extracts from the journal which are 
here given, are dated from January to April 
1825, when the Prince was not yet six years 
old. In that year the Duke was much away 
from home, and during his absence the young 
Princes spent most of the summer quietly at the 
Rosenau, varied only by a short stay occasionally 
with their grandmother at Ketschendorf, and by - 
a visit to their other grandmother at Gotha. 
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The journal is as follows : — 

Januaty, 

“ When I got up this morning I was very 
“ happy : I washed myself, and then was 
“ dressed ; after which I played for a little 
“ while, then the milk was brought, and after- 
“ wards dear Papa came to fetch us to 
“ breakfast. After breakfast dear Papa showed 
“ us the English horses. The little white 
“ one can trot very fast, but the chestnut 
“ one is rather clumsy.” (There was an 
English breeder there.) “ After we had 
“ seen the horses we did our lessons, and 
“ then put on our boots and went to the Hof- 
“ garden. On our way home we met the 
“ little Ledermanns. Then we went home to 
“ dinner. 

“ After dinner we drove to the Rosenau. 
“ Here dear Papa was shooting, and we went a 
“ little way with the shooting party. 

“ Waldmann was always wanting to run and 
“ chase the partridges, but we would not let 
“ him. Sometimes, however, he ran away with 
“ the string, and we were forced to run fast after 
“ him to catch him again. We drove home, 
“ played, and then went downstairs to dinner, 
“ but that had long been over. We then 
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“ visited our cousins, came upstairs again and 
“ dined, and then wrote our journals. 

“Now I am sleepy, I will pray and go to 
“ bed.” 

“ 2^rd January. 

“ When I awoke this morning I was ill. 
“My cough was worse. I was so frightened 
“ that I cried. Half the day I remained in 
“ bed, and only got up at three o’clock in the 
“ afternoon. I did a little drawing, then I 
“ built a castle and arranged my arms ; after 
“ that I did my lessons, and made a little 
“ picture and painted it. Then I played with 
“ Noah’s Ark, then we dined, and I went to 
“ bed and prayed.” 

“ 2(>th January. 

“ . . . We recited, and I cried because I 
“ could not say my repetition, for I had not 
“ paid attention. ... I was not allowed to 
“ play after dinner, because I had cried whilst 
“ repeating. Then Parth^nai came and we 
“ talked French with him. The little boy 
“ Mensel came and brought us some black 
“ chalk, with which we drew beautiful pic- 
“ tures. Then we looked over the Picture 
“ Academy.” ♦ 


♦ Name of a German Book. 
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“ 2W1 January. 

“ . . . Papa took us to breakfast and there 
“ I got a beautiful crown piece. After break- 
“ fast we continued our lessons. . . . Then we 
“ went down to dear Papa, and I took my 
“ needles and rings down with me. . . .” 

“ x\th February 1825 . 

“ . . . I was to recite something, but I did 
“ not wish to do so : that was not right, 
“ naughty ! ...” 

“ zoth February. 

"... During our walk I told the Rath 
” (the Tutor) a story. When I came home I 
“ played with my companions. But I had left 
“ all my lesson-books lying about in the room, 
“ and I had to put them away : then I cried, 
“ but afterwards I played again. . . .” 

“ zWi February. 

”... I cried at my lesson to-day, because 
“ I could not find a verb : and the Rath pinched 
“ me, to show me what a verb was. And I 
“ cried about it. . . .” 

‘‘ zQdh March. 

“ . . . I wrote a letter at home. But be- 
" cause I had made so many mistakes in it, 
“ the Rath tore it up, and threw it into the fire. 
“ I cried about it. . . .” 
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“ 21 th March. 

“ . . .1 finished writing my letter. Then I 
“played. . . .” 

“ 4^4 April. 

“ . . . After dinner we went with dear Papa 
“ to Ketschendorf. There I drank beer, and 
“ ate bread and butter and cheese. . . .” 

“ 8//< April 

“ . . . After dinner we went to Ketschen- 
“ dorf, and from Ketschendorf we went to 
“ Seidmannsdorf. On the road I cried. P'rom 
“ Seidmannsdorf we went home by the Eckarts- 
“ berg. . . . Then we had a French lesson.” 

“ Qth April 

“ . . . I got up well and happy ; after- 
“ wards I had a fight with my brother, . . . 
“ After dinner we went to the play. It was 
“ Wallenstein’s ‘ Lager,’ and they carried out a 
“ monk.” 

“ loth April, 

“ . . . I had another fight with my brother : 
“ that was not right.” 
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“ 1825. 

“ Dear Papa,” he writes about the same time 
to his father while staying with his grandmothef 
at Ketschendorf — “We have now been a week at 
“ Ketschendorf, and are quite well. I hope you 
“ have arrived safe at Berlin, but come back to 
“ us soon. I long for your return. It is very fine 
“ here. We often stay out till near 10 o’clock, 
“as it is much finer in the evening than in the 
“ day. We were at the Rosenau a few days 
“ ago, but unluckily the weather was not fine. 
“ The wind was very high. We are going there 
“ again to-day with dear grandmama. Pikas ” 
(a dog) “ is with us at Ketschendorf, but he 
“ often runs away from us. Think of me with 
“ love. 

“Your 

“ Albert.” 

“1825. 

“ Dear Papa, — The day before yesterday 
“ we went to see the Hof-Marshal, and yester- 
“ day the Colonel. Our Finches have such a 
“ fine house to live in ! Think of me very often, 
“ and bring me a doll that nods its head. 

“ Your little 


“ Albert.” 
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A visit to their maternal grandmother at 
Gotha seems now to have become an annual 
custom, and was the source of much happiness 
to her, fondly attached as she was to her grand- 
children. She also came herself occasionally to 
Coburg, and in June, 1824, writes during one 
of these visits : 

" The dear children are, thank God, per- 
“ fectly well, and as happy and merry as one 
“ could wish. They delight so much in driving 
“ and walking about that, if one were to ask 
" them, they would say they never wished to 
“ go home.” 

And in July 1825, when the young Princes 
were again staying with her : 

“ I can give you,” she says, “ the very best 
“accounts of our dear children. Nothing has 
“ ailed them, and I think that dear little Albert 
“ is grown decidedly fatter since he came. 
“ They lead a very simple and regular life, and 
“ are out in the open air as much as possible. 
“ They are so good and gentle, and give me 
“ great pleasure. I shall hope to restore them to 
“ you on your return in perfect health. . . . 

“ The dear children wrote to you by the last 
“ post. The ‘ Rath ’ really does all he can for 
“ them, and you have a real treasure in him. 
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“ I took the children to Reinhardsbrunn, 
“ where we spent a very happy day, and 
“ yesterday I went with them to Schnepfenthal, 
“ where they were perfectly happy. The 
“ director, Saltzmann, was delighted at my 
“ bringing them, and invited them to come 
“ again. We should make many more such 
“ excursions if the weather was not so un- 
“ settled.” 

In the spring of 1826 we find the children 
spending two months at Gotha under the charge 
of the good Duchess, and while staying there 
the Prince wrote constantly to his father. It 
might seem too trivial to give all his letters here, 
and the two following may be taken as fair 
samples of the rest : 

“ 1826. 

“ Dear good Papa, — I am very well. I 
“ hope you are very well. Thank you for your 
“ letter. We sometimes make expeditions from 
“ here. Last Sunday we went to Schnepfenthal, 
“ and dined with the school-boys. Three days 
“ afterwards we went to Reinhardsbrunn, and 
“walked in the Ungeheurer Grund, where we 
“ saw many big rocks, and on the biggest rock 
“ there was a falcon’s nest. I long for the 
“ Minerals you are going to bring us. There 
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“was a fair yesterday, and grandmama gave 
“ me some money, and I bought myself some 
“ pretty things : a Turkish crescent, a whip, 

“ an eaele, and a cross-bow. Think with 
“ love of 

“ Your little 

“ Albert.” 

“ 1826. 

“ Dear Papa, — I thank you for your 
“ letter. We were very merry yesterday. A 
“ great many children played with us. I 
“ wish you could have seen us. Think with 
“ love of 

“ Your little 

“ Albert.” 

The last of the letters quoted above refers 
to a practice which was commenced in the 
winter of 1825, and was continued without 
interruption for the next eight years, of having, 
every Sunday during the winter months, twelve 
or thirteen boys of their own age to play with 
them. In subsequent letters from the Prince, 
frequent allusion will be found to their young 
associates, and to the games in which they 
joined with them. From two till six they were - 
allowed to play as they liked. From six till 
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seven each boy had to recite something : in 
later years, discussions upon a given subject in 
some foreign language being substituted for 
these recitations, * 


* Memorandum by the reigning Duke of Coburg. 
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GOTHA ADDED TO THE POSSESSIONS OF THE DUKE OF 
COBURG — DIFFICULTIES OF THE SETTLEMENT — LETTERS 
FROM DOWAGER DUCHESS OF COBURG — SCHOOL FETE 
AT THE ROSENAU — VISITS TO GOTHA — LETTERS FROM 
DOWAGER DUCHESS OF GOTHA — RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT ARTHUR MENSDORFF. 

In 1826, after considerable difficulty and dis- 
cussion, the arrangement was completed by 
which the Duchy of Gotha was given to the 
Duke of Coburg. 

We need not enter here into the difficulties 
which attended the negotiations, farther than 
they will be found noticed in some of the 
letters that follow from the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg. Suffice it to say that, by the 
death, in 1825, without issue male, of Frederic 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, the direct 
succession of the Gotha-Altenburg branch of 
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the Ernestine line came to an end, and the 
inheritance passed to other branches of the 
same line. After much delay, owing chiefly 
to the exorbitant pretensions of the Duke 
of Meiningen, it was finally settled that, in 
consideration of the acquisition of the Duchy 
of Gotha, the Duke of Coburg should cede 
that of Saalfeld to the Duke of Meiningen ; 
Hildburghausen being also added to the in- 
heritance of the latter Duke ; the Duke of Hild- 
burghausen receiving in exchange the Duchy 
of Saxe-Altenburg, and assuming that title. 

“ Ernest is very busy just now,” writes the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, from Ketschen- 
dorf, on the 30th May 1826, “as the Saxon 
“ Commissioners are here to settle about the 
“ inheritance. It will be a difficult task, as the 

“ Duke of Meiningen and old K are very 

“ obstinate. General M is a good and 

“sensible man, who would like to make all 
“ straight, and fears he will have to return to 
“ Dresden without anything having been settled. 
“ . . . . He went first to Hildburghausen, 
“ taking with him the ultimatum of the old 
“ Duke of Meiningen, who is the senior of the 
“ Ernestine line The ultimatum was 
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“ to the effect, that the Duke would enter into 
“ no arrangement, except : — 

“ I. That he should retain all his posses- 
“ sions, besides acquiring Hildburghausen, 
“ Coburg, and Saalfeld ; that he should be the 
“ only Duke of Coburg, founding a new Duchy 
“ of Coburg. 

“ 2. Ernest to have Gotha (Hildburg- 
“ hausen, Altenburg), and to give up the name 
“ which your great-uncle and your brothers 

“ made so celebrated ! S is gone to Mein- 

“ ingen with the answer that Ernest will neither 
“ give up Coburg nor the name of his family.” 

To the Dowager Duchess of Gotha the 
termination of the Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg line, 
and the separation of those Duchies, was an 
event inexpressibly painful ; and she gives vent 
to her feelings in the following touching letter 
to the Duke, which, as it relates exclusively 
to this subject, we insert here, though some- 
what anticipating the date at which it was 
written. Second wife and widow of Duke 
Augustus, the predecessor of the Duke just 
deceased, it will be remembered that she was 
stepmother to Louise Duchess of Coburg, the 
mother of our Princes; and the devoted love 
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she bore to her step-grandchildren, to which all 
her letters quoted in this Memoir bear witness, 
was of a piece with the affectionate and 
maternal interest this excellent and most 
amiable woman now expresses in the welfare 
and happiness of those who had been her 
husband’s subjects. 

“ I need not tell you,” she writes to the 
Duke of Coburg from Rumpenheim,^ on the 
5th September 1826 — “ I need not tell you 
“ that I thanked God when I heard that the 
“ Duchy of Gotha had become yours. It was 
“ a great comfort to me, for there is no one in 
“ whom I have more, confidence than in your- 
“ self, my dear Duke.* But you must also feel 

* Note by the Queen. — Rumpenheim belonged to the 
Landgraf of Hesse, father to the Duchess of Cambridge, and 
uncle to the Duke and Duchess of Gotha, who was daughter 
of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. It now belongs to the 
Duchess of Cambridge, her three brothers and two sisters. 

* Mr. Perthbs, on this occasion, wrote as follows to a 
friend : — “ My monarchical principles have gained many 
“ new adherents ; for all suddenly fall down before the new 
“ Prince. Certainly he is, like Saul, head and shoulders 
“ taller than the rest of the people, full of princely dignity, 
“ very judicious, and consequently very popular. He knows 
“ and is interested about every subject ; in short, the whole 
“ world is bewitched with him, and men of all parties have 
“ suddenly become dttcalised." — Memoirs of Frederick Perthh, 
by his son Professor Perthis of Bonn, 
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“ and know that this event opens afresh many 
“ wounds. The division of the beloved land, 
“ to which it was my happiness to be a mother, 
“ naturally grieves me. Yet, my dear Duke, I 
“ love you, your precious children, and the dear 
“ country too well, not to keep my heart open 
“ to my beloved people of Gotha ; and when- 
“ ever it may be in my power to help these 
“ faithful subjects by word or deed, or by inter- 
“ cession for them with their kind Sovereign, I 
“ will do so as long as God shall spare me. 

“ I am convinced that you, my dear friend, 
“ will do all in your power to make your new 
“ subjects happy. Their prosperity is now en- 
“ trusted to you. I shall hope for the pleasure 
“ of seeing you and the dear children often at 
“ Gotha. Surely, when you come for the first 
“ time, you intend to bring these darlings with 
“ you, to gratify us all ?” 

In fact, the hope of now seeing more of her 
beloved grandchildren was almost her only con- 
solation under the pain caused by this change. 

It was not, however, till the month of 
November that the change was completed by 
the ratification of the Family Convention giving 
Gotha to the Duke of Coburg ; and it was 
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towards the end of the year that the Duke, 
accompanied by the young Princes, made his 
formal entry into Gotha on taking possession of 
his new inheritance. 

In the meantime the Princes continued to 
reside as usual, under the care of their tutor, at 
Coburg and the Rosenau, and in the summer of 
this year we find them attending a f^te of school- 
children at the latter place, and taking a prin- 
cipal part in the proceedings of the day. The 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, writing from 
Ketschendorf to the Duchess of Kent on the 
4th July, thus describes what took place : 

“ I think I told you that the annual schobl- 
“ feast had been held on Ernest’s birth-day, and 
“ to return this compliment your brother gave 
“ a treat to all the school-children last Sunday. 
“ (He had waited for Leopold.) We dined on 
“ the meadow, and watched from a stand over- 
“ looking the whole place, the arrival of the 
“ little ones in their gay attire. They were to 
“ be treated, at foun long tables, to cake and 
“ wine, and later in the evening, to sausages. 
“ 1,300 children were thus assembled, and they 
“ must have had lectures on good manners in 
“their schools, for they behaved exceedingly 
“ well : not indulging in screaming or excessive 
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“ merriment. It was a most pleasant sight, that 
“ of these happy young people playing on the 
“ large meadow, and jumping aljout like grass- 
“ hoppers. Ernest and Albert went in full 
“ armour to meet a procession of Knights and 
“ Hunters, the whole Freischutz, Samiel in- 
“ eluded, and led them on to the platform to 
“ Leopold. Ernest stammered forth a short . 
“ address, (for his comrades confused him,) in 
“ which he thanked his kind uncle for having 
“ come across the sea to spend the feast with 
“ them, and begged his favour for. Albert, his 
“ comrades, and himself.” 

Shortly after this, the Dowager Duchess of 
Gotha paid a visit to Baden. Passing Meinin- 
gen on her way there, the children were sent to 
that place to see her, and she thus notices their 
visit, in a letter written from Baden on the i6th 
July 1826. 

“ How can I thank you sufficiently for 
“ having sent the dear children to me to 
“ Meiningen ? It was the most welcome pre- 
“ sent for my birthday, the day after. I found 
“ them both much improved and grown, looking 
“ so healthy ; and Albert more handsome than 
“ ever. Dear Ernest so good and kind. 

“ I hope the dear children arrived safely at 
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“ home the next day, and have given you many 
“ kind messages from me. I kiss them a 
“ thousand times. They have been so charming 
“ and good. 

“ Please have the kindness and friendship 
“ to write to me as often as possible, and if 
“ business prevents your doing so, pray let 
“ Florschiitz do it, for it would be too painful 
“ to me to be left, whilst so far away, without 
“constant news from yourself and the dear 
“ children.” 

The next letter is from the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg to the Duchess of Kent : — 

“ i^th August 1826. 

“ I see by the English newspapers that 
“ ‘ His Majesty* and H. R. H. the Duchess of 
“ ‘ Kent went on Virginia Water.’ The little 
“monkey* must have pleased and amused 
“ him. She is such a pretty, clever child. 
“ The bigger monkey * was always much in 
“ favour. 

“ Alberinchen looks rather pale this summer. 
“ He is delicate ; the heat tries him, and he 


s George IV. ♦ Princess Victoria. 

® Princess Feodore, now Princess Hohenlohe. 
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“ grows fast. In jumping and running about 
“ he is as little backward as his brother.” 

We have already read, in a former letter 
from the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, her 
strong and touching expression of affectionate 
solicitude for the continued happiness and pros- 
perity of a people who were very dear to her 
as the subjects of her late husband ; and in 
the two following letters, expressive of the love 
she bore to her grandchildren, the feelings natu- 
rally excited by the changes that had occurred 
at Gotha still show themselves. 

“ May God spare you and the dearly 
“ beloved children,” she writes on the 30th 
October 1826, “for many years to come, and 
“ grant you every possible happiness. It is 
“ natural that I should be much moved ; but 
“ it will, nevertheless, be a great comfort to 
“ see you, and, I hope also, the dear children. 
“ I am sure they will never find a more faithful 
“ or true friend than myself ; and of this I trust 
“ you are convinced.” 

And again on the 26th November of the 
same year : — 

“ How thankful I am that you and the 
“dear children are coming. I will think of 
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“ this as the only alleviation to my sorrow. 

. . Is it not too long a day’s journey 
“ from Coburg to Ichtershausen for the dear 
“ children ; and in this horrible weather } 
*• Would it not be perhaps better to make this 
“ sta^e in two days ? Excuse this advice, 
" but I am afraid the children might arrive 
“ unwell.” 

Soon after this letter was written, the 
expected visit was paid. The Duke, accom- 
panied by his children, made his formal entry 
into Gotha, on taking possession of his new 
inheritance. He remained there, however, but 
a short time, and returned to Coburg by the 
beginning of the new year. The weather was 
bitterly cold, and the Duchess trembled lest the 
children should suffer on their journey home. 

“ Thank God ! ” she writes on 4th January, 
1827, “ that you and the dear children, whom I 
“ tenderly embrace, have arrived safely at home, 
“ in spite of this terrible weather. I am glad 
“ the latter did not stop at Meiningen. The 
“ cold rooms might have done them harm.” 

The accession of their father to the Duke- 
dom of Gotha, made a necessary change in the 
usual round of the young Princes’ lives. Up 
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to this time they had resided constantly at 
Coburg, or in its immediate vicinity ; spending 
the spring and summer months at the Rosenau, 
those of autumn and winter in the city. After 
1826, Gotha, and Reinhardsbrunn in its ir^me- 
diate neighbourhood, were added to their regpilar 
places of abode at certain seasons of the year. 

It will easily be imagined, from the tone of 
the letters from her, which have been already 
quoted, how much pleasure this gave to the 
good Duchess their grandmother — how she 
rejoiced at the arrival of the season which 
brought them to Gotha, and how fondly she 
wrote to them, and of them, during their 
absence at Coburg. Her grandchildren returned 
her love with equal affection, of which our 
Prince gives an affecting proof in a beautiful 
letter, written many years later, to announce his 
intended marriage.® The Duchess writes on 
the 7th April 1827, — “Yesterday I received 
“ charming letters from the dear children, whom 
“ I thank a thousand times. God grant that 
they may continue well, and may escape the 
“ scarlet fever and measles.” 

It does not appear that, as a child, Prince 
Albert ever had either of these di.sorders. He 


® Chap. X p. 239. 
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had the measles very many years later in Eng- 
land. But it will be seen in Mr. Florschiitz’s 
memorandum, that though he was kept in bed 
for eight days, when his brother had the scarlet 
fever in 1829, he showed no symptoms of the 
disorder, and the only reason for this confine- 
ment appears to have been the excessive 
caution of the doctor, who seems to have 
assumed, that if one brother had the fever the 
other must of necessity have it also.’^ 

The Prince’s birthday was never passed 
over by his grandmother without a kind letter, 
and in August 1827, she writes from Baden : — 
“ Kiss your dear children for me, and congratu- 
“ late dear Albert on his birthday. May God 
“ preserve the beloved child to us. I have 
“ asked Florschiitz to give my present on that 
“ day. It is for both boys ; may it give them 
pleasure. I wish with all my heart that you 
“ may spend the day happily together, and think 
sometimes also of me.” 


T Notwithstanding what Mr. Florschiitz says, who is 
the authority for the statement in the text, the Queen says 
Prince Albert certainly had the scarlet fever at this time. 
“At least,” Her Majesty adds, “he himself always main- 
“tained this, and therefore visited his children regularly 
“ when they had it in 1855.” 
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In December 1B27, we again find the 
children on a visit to their grandmother at 
Gotha, for she writes to the Duke on the 
22nd : — “ I hasten to give you news of the 
“ dear children, who are enjoying excellent 
“ health. Since you left us they breakfast with 
“ me, which seems to give them great pleasure. 
“ I hope it was not contrary to your wishes 
“ that I allowed them to go to the opera last 
“ night, as a very good piece was given. The 
“ dear children wish to be respectfully remem- 
“ bered to their beloved father, and hope, with 
“ me, soon to have the pleasure of seeing him 
“ again.” 

The young Princes remained under their 
grandmother’s care at Gotha till the end of 
January 1828, and she writes, on their de- 
parture, on the 30th of that month : — “ I will 
“ not let the dear children go without a line 
“ to recall me to your remembrance, my dear 
“ Duke. God grant that the darlings may 
“ arrive safely at home. They leave this per- 
“ fectly well and happy. Since the 24th they 
“ have been my daily guests in the morning 
“ and afternoon. I cannot say enough in praise 
“ of their good behaviour, and I shall feel the 
“ separation from them very much. To their 
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“great delight I have gratified their ardent 
“ wish to have another goat, which has been 
“ sent to-day. I entreat that they may be 
“ allowed to keep them all three. They have 
“ already arranged everything for two carriages. 
“ Albert wishes to drive the little goat. Happy 
“ children ! how much are they to be envied for 
“ the power of being pleased with so little ! I 
“ allowed them to go to the theatre several 
“ times, as they were so delighted with it, and 
“ they had borne the confinement to their 
“ rooms so patiently. Do not let them take 
“ much medicine, nor hear much about their 
“ health ; it only makes them nervous. A well- 
“ regulated diet and mode of life is much better 
“ than medicine, and as much air as possible.” 

“ On our dear Ernest’s birthday,” the 
Duchess again writes, June 26, 1828, — “ I have 
“ also thought much of you, my dear Duke. 
“ May God grant you much happiness through 
“ the good child who, together with his brother, 
“ is our comfort and hope.” 

Count Mensdorff, married, as has been men- 
tioned, to the Duke’s eldest sister, and holding 
high rank in the Austrian service, was at this 
time Governor of Mayence; and in 1828 the 
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young Princes paid a visit there, to his sons 
their cousins. 

Prince Albert, then in his ninth year, gives 
his father the following account of the visit : — 

“ Mayefue , 1828. 

“ Dear Papa, — I cannot thank you half 
“ enough for letting us have the pleasure of 
“ coming to Mayence to see our cousins. 

“ Mayence was hardly in sight when our 
“ uncle and cousins met us on horseback. We 
“ were very much astonished when we saw 
“ the Rhine in the valley, with its bridge of 
“ boats ; but the water of the Maine and the 
“ Rhine is so different that you cannot mistake 
“ them. The Maine has red and the Rhine 
“green water. . . . Yesterday we drove 

“ to Wiesbaden, and from Wiesbaden rode on 
“ donkeys to the Platte,® which is two hours 
“ from Wiesbaden. The day before we were 
“ at Biberich. . . . Keep your love for 

“ Your 

“ Albert.’’ 

The intimacy thus early begun between the 
cousins seems to have been kept up with 
undiminished affection throughout life ; and 

® A shooting lodge on the hill above Wiesbaden belonging 
to the Duke of Nassau. 
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Count Arthur Mensdorff, in 1863, gives the 
Queen the following account of his recollections 
of those early days. It was written, as will be 
seen, in answer to a wish expressed by the 
Queen, through the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg ; 
and in addition to the interest attaching to 
what he tells us of the Prince’s boyhood, and of 
the traits of character that already distinguished 
him, it affords pleasing evidence of his own 
affection for his cousin — of manly sorrow for 
his loss, and sympathy with the Queen’s still 
greater affliction : — 

Count Arthur Mensdorff to the Queen. 

‘‘ Castle Einod , March i6, 1863, 

“ I WAS deeply touched by the receipt of 
“ your gracious present : the photographs, 
“ which are a real treasure to me, and the 
“ splendid book on the dear, great, Albert. 

“ The small prints representing you in your 
“ widow’s dress have moved me deeply, and 
“ remind me sadly of the last happy days I 
“spent with you in England in 1848, when 
“ Albert, my dear Aunt, and the whole group of 
“ blooming children were gathered round you. 
“ I hardly dare call them children now, for 
“ some of them are married Princes and 
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“ Princesses, who scarcely remember their old 
“ cousin in the mountains of Styria. 

“ How terribly has all this changed ! How 
“ many noble and beloved beings has it pleased 
“ the Almighty to call into His kingdom, leav- 
“ ing us behind — alone and deserted ! But what 
“ a dreadful heavy trial God has sent you, my 
“ broken-hearted cousin ! And yet it is through 
“ His mercy and loving-kindness that you have 
“ found strength to support the burden of this 
“ joyless life with such beautiful, such exemplary 
“ resignation ! 

“ Alexandrine® has written to me that you 
“ wish me to write down all I can recollect of 
“ the early years of our beloved departed one. 
“ I will try and do so. 

“ Albert, as a child, was of a mild, bene- 
“ volent disposition. It was only what he 
“ thought unjust or dishonest that could make 
“ him angry. Thus I recollect one day when 
“ we children, Albert, Ernest, Ferdinand, 
“ Augustus, Alexander, myself, and a few other 
“ boys {if I am not mistaken, Paul Wangen- 
“ heim was one) were playing at the Rosenau, 
“ and some of us were to storm the old ruined 
“ tower on the side of the castle, which the 


9 Duchess of Coburg. 
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“ others were to defend. One of us suggested 
“ that there was a place at the back by which 
“ we could get in without being seen, and thus 
“ capture it without difficulty. Albert declared 
“ that ‘ this would be most unbecoming in a 
“ ‘ Saxon Knight, who should always attack the 
‘‘ ‘ enemy in front,’ and so we fought for the 
“ tower so honestly and vigorously that Albert, 
“ by mistake, for I was on his side, gave me a 
“ blow upon the nose, of which I still bear the 
“ mark. I need not say how sorry he was for 
“ the wound he had given me. 

“ Albert never was noisy or wild. He was 
“ always very fond of Natural History and more 
“ serious studies, and many a happy hour we 
“ spent in the Ehrenburg,*® in a small room 
“ under the roof, arranging and dusting the 
“ collections our cousins had themselves made 
“ and kept there. He urged me to begin 
“ making a similar collection myself, so that we 
“ might join, and form together a good cabinet. 

“ This was the commencement of the collec- 
“ tions at Coburg in which Albert always took 
“ so much interest. 

“ Albert thoroughly understood the naivety 
“ of the Coburg national character, and he 

The Palace at Coburg. 
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“ had the art of turning people’s peculiarities 
“ into a source of fun. He had a natural talent 
“ for imitation, and a great sense of the ludicrous, 
“ either in persons or things ; but he was never 
“ severe or ill-natured : the general kindness of 
“ his disposition preventing him from pushing a 
"‘joke, however he might enjoy it, so as to hurt 
“ any one’s feelings. Every man has, more or 
“ less, a ridiculous side, and to quiz this, in a 
“ friendly and good-humoured manner, is after 
“ all the pleasantest description of humour. 
“ Albert possessed this rare gift in an eminent 
“ degree. 

“ From his earliest infancy he was dis- 
“ tinguished for perfect moral purity, both in 
“ word and in deed ; and to this he owed the 
“ sweetness of disposition so much admired by 
“ every one. 

“ Even as a child he was very fond of chess, 
“ and he, Ernest, Alexander, and myself often 
“ played the great four game. This led often 
“ to jokes, but sometimes to ridiculous quarrels, 
“ which however, owing to his goodness of 
“ heart, always ended good-humouredly. 

“ Whilst still very young his heart was 
“ feelingly alive to the sufferings of the poor. 
“ I saw him one day give a beggar something 
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“ by stealth, when he told me not to speak 
“ of it ; ‘ for when you give to the poor,’ 
“ he said, ‘ you must see that nobody knows 
“ ‘ of it.’ 

“He was always fond of shooting and 
“ fishing, as far as his natural kind feeling would 
“ permit, for a wounded animal always excited 
“ his warmest compassion. 

“ One day, out shooting at Coburg, I was 
“ hit by a chance shot, and he was the person 
“ who showed the greatest concern and evinced 
“ the truest anxiety about my accident. 

“In order to refresh my memory I have 
“ looked over the letters which our mutual grand- 
“ mother wrote to me when I was a child, and 
“ which I still preserve with other relics. In one 
“ dated March ist, 1831, she says ; ‘ Last night 
“ ‘ your cousins and some playfellows, Paul Wan- 
“ ‘ genheim, the eldest Gilsa, the little Birner, 
“ ‘ and Emil Piani, acted proverbs in my room, 
“ ‘ extemporizing the dialogue for the most part. 
“ ‘ Albert as a quack, with a pigtail and paunch, 
“ ‘ was too ridiculous. Ernest, as a lady, looked 
“ ‘ quite like your mother when she was a girl : 
“ ‘ he distributed the playbills. Piani repre- 
“ ‘ sented a drunken prompter. In short there 
“ ‘ was a good deal of fun and laughter.’ 
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“In later years we saw much less of each 
“other. In 1839, when I was serving in the 
“ Austrian Lancers, we met at Toplitz, and from 
“ thence drove together to Carlsbad, to see 
“ uncle Ernest. E6s “ was in the carriage. 
“ During our journey Albert confided to me, 
“ under the seal of the strictest confidence, that 
“ he was going to England to make your ac- 
“ quaintance, and that if you liked each other 
“ you were to be engaged. He spoke very 
“ seriously about the difficulties of the position 
“ he would have to occupy in England, but 
“ hoped that dear uncle Leopold would assist 
“ him with his advice. We were at that 
“ moment approaching the station where we 
“ were to change horses. He asked me the 
“ name of the place, which I told him was 
“ Buchau, a little village known all round as a 
“ sort of Krahwinkel, famous for all sorts of 
“ ludicrous stories about the inhabitants. We 
“ drove into the place, the postilion blowing his 
“ horn and cracking his whip. Albert seeing a 
“ large crowd assembled round the post-house, 
“ said to me, ‘ Quick, stoop down in the carriage. 


“ A beautiful and favourite black greyhound that the 
Prince hrouc'ht with him to F.np’land. 
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" ‘ and we will make E6s look out of the 
“ ‘ window, and all the people will wonder at the 
“‘funny Prince.’ We did so, and the people 
“ had to satisfy their curiosity with E6s. The 
“ horses were soon changed, and we drove off, 
“ laughing heartily at our little joke, 

“ Some time ago I collected all the letters 
“ I have of dearest Albert’s, and in one of them 
“ I found a passage most characteristic of his 
“noble way of thinking, as shown and main- 
“ tained by him from his earliest childhood. 

“ ‘ The poor soldiers,’ he says, ‘ always do 
“ ‘ their duty in the most brilliant manner ; 
“ ‘ but as soon as matters come again into 
“ ‘ the hands of politicians and diplomats, 
“ ‘ everything is again spoiled and confused. 
“ ‘ Oxenstiern’s saying to his son may still 
“ ‘ be quoted : “ My son, when you look at 
“ ‘ things more closely, you will be surprised 
“ ‘ to find with how little wisdom the world is 
“ ‘ governed.” I should like to add, ‘ and with 
“ ‘ how little morality.’ ” 

“ How much these words contain ! We 
“ again see the Saxon knight, who as a 
“ child declared that you must attack your 
“ enemy in front, who hates every crooked 
“ path ; and, on the other hand, the noble heart 
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“ which feels deeply the misfortune of a govern- 
“ ment not guided by reason and morality. 

“ I am sorry to say that these are all my 
“ recollections of old times. The changes we 
“ have had, the wars and revolutions, may 
“ have obliterated many dear recollections. 

“ The noise of the festivities around you 
“ will have been most painful to you, causing 
“ many a wound to bleed afresh. 

“ May the Almighty bless this young pair, 
“ and may Albert’s spirit descend upon his 
“ son. 


“ Arthur Mensdorff.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


iS3S—4S’34. 

LIFE AT THE ROSENAU, ETC. — ^JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF 
PRINCE ALBERT — DEATH OF THE DOWAGER DUCHESS, 
OF COBURG. 

The years 1829 and 1830 seem to have been 
passed by the Princes in the quiet routine of 
their studies and other occupations, their resi- 
dence at Coburg and the Rosenau being only 
interrupted by the visits, now grown periodical, 
to Gotha. 

The Duke, their father, had been absent 
for some time in the winter of 1828-29, and 
on the 1 6th January of the latter year, we find 
Prince Albert, now in the tenth year of his age, 
writing by direction of his grandmother (probably 
from Ketschendorf, where she resided), to say 
how sorry they were at his staying away so long, 
and to express their , joy to hear he was soon 
coming back. Again, on the 28th of the same 
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month, he gives his father an account of the 
manner in which he and his brother, with 
their young companions, the sons of the prin- 
cipal people of Coburg, who came constantly 
on Sundays and other holidays to play with 
them, according to the practice established, as 
already noticed, in 1825, had been amusing 
themselves. 

They dragged some small hand-sledges 
up to the Festung (the old fortress above 
Coburg), and “ there,” he writes, “ we and 
“ some other boys got into our sledges, and 
“ went the whole way down to the gate of the 
“ Schloss.” 

In March 1829, we find the young Princes, 
with their tutor, going out to dine with .their 
grandmother at Ketschendorf. The following 
letter in which this is mentioned, is also inter- 
esting from the insight it gives into the sound 
and liberal views of the Duchess. What a 
salutary influence must she not have exercised 
over the young and candid mind of our Prince, 
and how much may she not have contributed, 
by her precepts and her example, to the 
development of those truly liberal and con- 
stitutional principles by which he was always 
distinguished ? 
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This letter is written to the Duchess of 
Kent, evidently in answer to one in which the 
Duchess must have mentioned the introduction, 
by the government of the Duke of Wellington, 
of a Bill for the Emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. 

“ In spite of your great prudence, my dear,” 
the Duchess writes, on the 23rd March, “ I 
“ must speak of politics — namely, that which 
“ now interests me — the Emancipation ! I say, 
“ ‘ God save the King ; ’ and again, ‘ God bless 
“ ‘ the Duke of Wellington ! ’ It is very right 
“ in the Hero of the Peninsula to stand up so 
“ manfully for what he commenced with so 
“ much judgment. How they will laugh at the 
“ Prussian General, whom they do not like as it 
“ is, at Berlin ! Ernest begs to be remembered 
“ to you. He is very busy planting. The cold 
“ March of this spring is more favourable to it 
“ than usual. 

I must leave off now, as my company is 
“just arriving for dinner, namely, the young 
“gentlemen and Mr. Florschutz. They are 
“dear boys; so clever and merry. Ernest is 
“beginning to grow handsome. He has very 
“ fine brown eyes, white teeth, and a fair and 
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“ rosy complexion. He will have his father’s 
“ fine tall figure. Albert is very good-looking, 
“ very clever, but is not so strong as his 
“ brother.” 

In July of this year the brothers were again 
on a visit to their other grandmother at Gotha : 
“ Let me give you,” the Duchess writes to the 
Duke, on the 31st July, “the assurance that 
“ our dear children are very well and happy. 
“ I see them every day, and often more than 
“once. Yesterday afternoon they dined with 
“ me, and rode out afterwards. They have 
“just breakfasted with me, and to-morrow 
“ they intend making a little excursion to 
“ Gleichen.” 

In a journal kept by the Prince in 1830, 
when he was not yet eleven years old, he gives 
an account, which is not without interest, of the 
manner in which he and his brother were in the 
habit of amusing themselves with their young 
companions; he also describes the great Pro- 
testant Festival, in celebration of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg, which was held at Coburg in 
June of that year. 

The Princes were very fond of assuming the 
characters of the most distinguished worthies 
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of old times, and of making the most remark- 
able incidents in bygone German history the 
subject of their games. On the occasion men- 
tioned in the following extracts from Prince 
Albert’s journal, it is not without interest to 
observe that when the boy selected to play the 
Emperor was missing, he was to be replaced 
by another boy chosen by lot from amongst 
those who were to represent the different 
Dukes. The lot fell worthily on the Prince 
himself 

But the journal is chiefly interesting from 
one short entry in it strongly indicative of that 
trait in the Prince’s character which was, per- 
haps, the most remarkable, as being, certainly, 
the most rare in those born to such high rank — 
his thoughtful consideration, namely, for others. 
When lamenting the disappointment to himself 
and his companions of the pleasure which they 
had promised themselves, and which a wet day 
put a stop to, his thoughts seem to turn quite 
naturally to the still wider disappointment occa- 
sioned to the children of the whole town, whose 
festival was spoilt by the bad weather. 

The extracts here given embrace a period 
extending from January to the end of August, 
1830: — 
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“ 17M January . 

"Sunday. — When I woke this morning, the 
“ first thing I thought of was the afternoon 
“ when we expected our playfellows. The 
“ tallest and one of the cleverest, Emil Gilsa, 
“ was to be our Emperor. Ernest was to be 
“ Duke of Saxony, and was to have two Counts 
“ Rottenhahn, the elder M. von Schauroth, a 
“ Preger and a Borner, and one of our rooms 
“ was to be his Duchy. 

“ Paul von Wangenheim was to be Duke of 
“ Bavaria, and his followers were to be the 
“ younger M. von Schauroth, a Piani and a 
“ Muller, and he also had a room ; and I was to 
“ be Duke of Burgundy, and Herman, Achill, 
“ Victor and Edward von Gilsa were to belong 
“ to me, and another of our rooms was to be 
“ my Duchy. We dined with dear Grand- 
“ mama. After dinner we returned home, and 
“ our playfellows had already arrived ; but 
“ we heard with great horror that Achill and 
“ Emil von Gilsa (our chosen Emperor) were 
“ ill, and that the two Mess, von Schauroth 
“ were gone out sledging and would come 
“later. We therefore decided on choosing 
“an Emperor from among the Dukes, ^nd 
“ lots were to decide who it was to be. 
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“ Fortune favoured me and I was Emperor. We 
“ played very happily till half-past eight o’clock.” 

Wt April, 

“ Thursday. — This morning at eight o’clock 
“ we went to the Church in the town, where 
“ they sang Graun’s music. After church, we 
“ went on foot to the Kalenberg. Here the 
“ stork had made us some presents. When we 
“ had found all the eggs and cracknels, we 
“ dined with dear Papa. . . .” 

“ 9^4 April. 

Friday. — To-day we went to the town 
“ church again at eight o’clock, where they sang 
“ the third part of Graun’s Passion music. . . . 
“ After church Papa showed us a large leaden 
“ birdcage, which he was going to give us on 
“ our birth-day. In the centre of the cage was 
“ an owl, and a fountain of water spirted from 
" his beak up to the top of the cage.” 

“ 17/A April. 

“ After dinner I played with our com- 
panions. We played Wallenstein’s Camp. 
“ Leopold was Wallenstein. After that we 
“ went downstairs, then we came up again, and 
“ our companions went away. Then we dined, 
“ and afterwards went to the play, where Wal- 
lenstein was stabbed. . . .” 
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“ 26*4 April. 

. . . “We dined with Papa at the 

“ Rosenau. Then we went home, where I 
“ sang with the Rath.” 

“ 2isi June. 

“ To-day was my brother Ernest’s birthday. 
“We spent this day, in spite of the rain, very 
“ happily together. 

“We drove into the town after dear Papa 
“ had given Ernest many beautiful presents, 
“ and visited dear Grandmama. The bad 
“ weather not only spoiled our happiness, but 
“ that of the children of the whole town too, as 
“ just on this day a school-festival happened to 
“ fall. 

“We spent the afternoon at Ketschendorf 
“ with some of our companions. 

“ In the evening we went to see a menagerie 
“ which consisted chiefly of serpents.” 

Celebration of the third Secular-Festival of the Confession of 
Augsburg. This Festival was celebrated during three 
days. 

“ 2^th June. 

“ Friday. — This morning we drove into the 
“ town in order to take part personally in the 
“ proceedings of this day, which is such an 
“ important one for Protestants. The ceremony 
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“ commenced at nine o’clock. It consisted prin- 
“ cipally of a very fine and long procession, 
“ which I will now describe. 

“ A band of music led the way ; then came 
“ the students of the Gymnasium with all their 
“ professors : they were followed by all the boys 
“ from the school, with their teachers ; then 
“ came all the clergy, who moved slowly for- 
“ wards, chaunting as they went along ; next 
“ came the two chamberlains with their long 
“ wands ; they were followed by dear Papa and 
“ the whole court ; and all the officials of the 
“ town brought the procession to a close. 

“It was a most imposing sight. The pro- 
“ cession wound round the market-place to the 
“ Church of St. Moritz, at the doors of which 
“ the clergy were stationed. 

“ The General Superintendent GenzlCr 
“ addressed a few words to dear Papa, in which 
“ he mentioned the Electors who used to cele- 
“ brate this festival in these sacred walls. He. 
“ concluded with a blessing. 

“ All who stood round were moved to tears 
“ by this addressv In the Church the General 
“Superintendent also preached. No proces- 
“ sion left the Church. 

“ We spent the afternoon at Ketschendorf, 
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“ whilst dear Papa paid a visit to the King of 
“ Bavaria at Banz.” 


“ 2 f>th June, 

“ Saturday . — This day was devoted parti- 
“ cularly to the young people. 

“ At nine o’clock we went to the school- 
“ house and heard a discourse on the present 
“ festival by the Co-rector Gremier. Then we 
“ went to General Superintendent Genzler’s 
“ garden, and afterwards to the Gymnasium, 
“ where we heard another discourse on the 
“ festival by Director Wendel. 

“ In the afternoon all the school-children, 
“joined by several schools from the country 
“ and the students of the Gymnasium, accom- 
“ panied by an immense concourse of people, 
“ went up to the fortress.” 


“ 27 /^ June. 

“ Sunday . — We breakfasted to-day in the 
“ Hof-garden, and experienced great heat. At 
“ ten o’clock we went to church. This day was 
“ the third day of the festival. We dined with 
“ the company also in the Hof-garden. In the 
“ evening Ernest drove with Papa to Ketschen- 
“ dorf. I could not go with them as my nose 
V‘ bled. We did not remain much longer at 
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“ Coburg, but returned immediately to the 
“ Rosenau.” 

“<jth July. 

^'Friday . — It rained so incessantly the 
“ whole morning, that we thought there was 
“ going to be another Deluge. . . .” 


“ \ ith July. 

“ Sunday. — This was a very pleasant and 
“ happy day for us. . . . The Rosenau was 
“ visited by town and country people, as if there 
“ had been a f^te here. ... In the morning 
“ Paul (Wangenheim) paid us a visit, and helped 
“ us to draw some of the scenes in our stories. 
“In the afternoon we had the pleasure of 
“ having seven of our playfellows to dinner, 
“ with whom we then played very happily till 
“ the evening.” 

“ iZth and 2()th July. 

“ Wednesday passed in the usual manner. 
“ On Thursday the Bird-shooting began. We 
“ had our lessons in the morning as usual, and 
“ after dinner drove to Ketschendorf, from 
“ whence we were to go with dear Grandmama 
“ to the Green, where a party was to be ^iven in 
“ honour of Aunt Julia. The heat was oppres- 
“ sive, and many people were there ” 
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“ 2^th August. 

“ Wednesday . — Papa is going to Gotha to- 
“ morrow : therefore my birthday, which is 
“ really to-morrow, is to be kept to-day. I was 
“ awoke by some beautiful music. At 9 o’clock 
“ Papa gave me a quantity of beautiful presents. 
“ . . . We dined in the afternoon with some of 
“ our companions at the Rosenau. After dinner 
“ we played very happily with our playfellows. 
“ In the evening we were at a ball in the Castle 
“ at Coburg, and only got to bed at half-past 
“10 o’clock.” 

On the 24th May of this year the young 
Princess Victoria had completed her eleventh 
year, and her grandmother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, sends the following beauti- 
ful letter of congratulation to her daughter on 
the occasion : 

"■'May 1830. 

“ My blessings and good wishes for the day 
“ which gave you the sweet blossom of May ! 
“ May God preserve and protect the valuable 
“ life of that lovely flower from all the dangers 
“ that will beset her mind and heart ! The rays 
“of the Sun are scorching at the height to 
“ which she may one day attain. It is only by 
“ the blessing of God that all the fine qualities 
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“ He has put into that young soul can be kept 
“ pure and untarnished. How well I can sym- 
“ pathize with the feelings of anxiety that must 
“ possess you when that time comes. God who 
“ has helped you through so many bitter hours 
“ of g^rief, will be your help still. Put your 
“ trust in Him ! ” 

Again, after the death of George IV., in 
June following: “ God bless Old England, where 
“ my beloved children live, and where the sweet 
“ blossom of May may one day reign ! May 
“ God yet for many years keep the weight of a 
“ crown from her young head ! and let the in- 
“ telligent clever child grow up to girlhood be- 
“ fore this dangerous grandeur devolves upon 
“ her!” 

One of the first acts of the Parliament that 
met after the accession of William IV. was to 
pass a Regency Bill, by which it was settled, 
that in the event of the King’s death, the 
Regency, during the young Princess’s minority, 
should be given to the Duchess of Kent. The 
following letter refers to this arrangement : 

Dec. 7, 1830. . 

“ I should have been very sorry if the 
“ Regency had been given into other hands 
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“ than yours. It would not have been a just 
" return for your constant devotion and care 
“ to your child, if this had not been done. 
“ May God give you wisdom and strength to 
“ do your duty if called upon to undertake it. 
“ May God bless and protect our little darling ! 
“ If I could but once see her again ! The print 
“ you sent me of her is not like the dear picture 
“ I have. The quantity of curls hide the well- 
“ shaped head and make it look too large for 
“ the lovely little figure.” 

But we must return to the young Princes, 
who had, as usual, been spending the greatest 
part of the year at Coburg. 

On the 19th July, the Prince writes to his 
father to say they are quite well ; and, after 
telling him what they have been doing, adds : 
“We have plenty of time to work both in the 
“ house and in the garden, and employ it well 
“ in working hard to become good and useful 
“ men, and to give you pleasure.” 

The Prince was now in his twelfth year, and 
all his letters give unmistakable proof of his 
natural warmth of heart. They are full of the 
most simple and unaffected expressions of his 
affection for his father, of love for their home, 
and of his anxious desire to improve himself. 
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and make the most of his time ; and this last 
desire not expressed, as is too often the case, 
without much thought, or with only a passing 
wish to please a father ; but as the ruling impulse 
of his heart, which never ceased to influence 
him till the day of his death. 

In January 1831, the Duke seems to have 
left the Princes at the Rosenau while he himself 
went to Gotha, and on the 30th Prince Albert 
writes : 

“ Dear Papa — We were really anxious about 
“ your journey, for we feared that you would 
“ have been stopped in your sledge, as, with us, 
“ it rained nearly the whole day ; and we were 
“ the more rejoiced to hear yesterday, from 
“ dear grandmama, that you had arrived safely. 
“ But the weather has quite changed. It 
“ snowed without stopping for three or four 
“ days, and the snow is very deep. The drifts 
“ are six feet high at the Festung, as we found 
“ out ourselves yesterday. We walked to 
“ Ketschendorf, and thence through the snow, 
“ by an unbeaten track through Herr von 
“ Schauroth’s garden, to the Festung, and sank 
“ several times up to our middle in the snow. 
“ To-day it is beautiful, but cold, for it is twelve 
“ degrees below the freezing-point. 
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“You will forgive me, dear Papa, for not 
“ writing to you before, but we had so much to 
“ do all the week that I could not do so till to- 
“ day — Sunday. We are quite well, and hope 
“ that you are as well at Gotha. Prince Reuss 
“ will be present at the Academy to-day, and as 
“ soon as I have finished my letter I will work at 
“ my poem, that I may get the prize this afternoon. 

“ ‘ Funfter’ ‘ visits us still very often. We 
“ hope soon to see you again, and with this 
“ hope I remain 

“ Your attached son, 

“ Albert. 

“ Coburg, 2,0th January 1831.” 

This was the year when Europe was so 
severely visited by the Cholera, and (whether 
owing to this circumstance or not — the Rosenau 
being probably exempt from the visitation — is 
not mentioned) Prince and Princess Ferdinand, 
brother and sister-in-law to the Duke^ with 
their children and the Princess Kohary, spent 
part of the year at the Rosenau. In July of 
that year, however, the brothers were again 
here by themselves ; and here, with the excep- 
tion of a short visit to their grandmother at 

1 A young Prince Reuss V., who (as is generally the 
case in that family) was called by his number. 
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Gotha, they seem to have remained during the 
absence of the Duke, who paid a visit to Eng- 
land in the course of that month. The letters 
which follow allude to that visit, and give a 
pleasing account of the life of the young Princes 
meanwhile at the Rosenau : — 

jRosenau, July 6 , 1831. 

“ Dear Papa, — The weather lately, although 
“ not cold, has been very dull, and it has rained 
“ a great deal. The water was very high. At 
“ one time a dreadful storm of hail swept over 
“ the valley of our Rosenau, and we were afraid 
“ it would have destroyed every thing. How- 
“ ever, it did no harm, and at this moment the 
“ Rosenau is looking more beautiful than ever 
“ in the sunshine. 

“ Please to give our best remembrances to 
“ dear uncle, dear aunt,* and to our dear cousin.® 

“ Hoping soon to see you again, 

“ I remain 

“ Your most loving son, 
“ Albert.” 

Rosenau, July 1831. 

“ Dear Papa, — You will long before this 
“ have reached your journey’s end, and will 


* The Duchess of Kent 


* Princess Victoria. 
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“ already have gone all over London. I wish 
“ I was with you, to see all the sights that you 
“will have seen. We heard of you yesterday 
“ from Thiel, the last place at which you passed 
“ the night ; and we were very glad to hear 
“ that you were quite well. We are also quite 
“ well, dear Papa, and though I should like to 
“ be with you, yet we like being here also, and 
“ are very happy at the Rosenau. The quiet 
“ of the place too is very agreeable, for our 
“ time is well regulated and divided. The day 
“ before yesterday was the f6te of the Gym- 
“ nasium at Coburg, to which we were invited ; 
“ so we drove into the town in the morning, 
“ and heard a beautiful speech from Professor 
“ Troupheller. I am sure it would have pleased 
“ you. 

“We stayed the whole day at Coburg, as 
“ our Grand-Aunt arrived in the afternoon from 
“ Lobenstein, and we visited her immediately. 

“ She is staying at Ketschendorf' with dear 
“ Grandmama. 

“We are going next Saturday to Gotha, to 
“which we look forward with much pleasure. 
“We will write to you from thence, and tell 
“ you how we made the journey. If the 
“ weather is only ‘good!’” 


6 
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The visit to Gotha was paid accordingly, 
but the letter giving an account of it was not 
written till after their return to the Rosenau, 
and was as follows : — 


The Rosenau, July 19, 1831. 

“ Dear Papa, — Although I hear that this 
“ letter will not reach you in England, it shall 
“ not prevent my writing to you, both to tell 
“ you how well we are, and to give you an 
“ account of our journey. 

“We found dear Grandmama very well at 
“ Gotha, and much pleased to see us again. 
“ She was particularly cheerful on her birth-day, 
“ and said that no birth-day present had ever 
“ given her so much pleasure as that we gave 
“ her in your name on that day. She was also 
“ equally pleased with two little poems that we 
“ made for her. 

“We stayed five days at Gotha, and drove 
“ on the fifth day, after dinner, to Wolsdorf, 
“ from whence we returned here the next day, 
“ coming by the Frauenwalde and Eisfeld. 
“ From Schalkau to the Rosenau we walked, 
“ and got here by half-past five. We took the 
“ road by Schalkau because we had never been 
“ in that part of the country before. 
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“We are now quite settled here, at the 
“ quiet Rosenau, and have resumed our usual 
“ hours. We only want you to be here, to be 
“ completely happy. We are just returned from 
“ Ketschendorf, where we dined with dear 
“ Grandmama, and she assured us you would 
“ now soon return. You do not know, dear 
“ Papa, how I long for your arrival. We have 
“ been long wishing for you. I am sure you 
“ will be glad to see the dear Rosenau again. 
“ It is now in great beauty; and I will therefore 
“ end now, as I wish to enjoy this beautiful 
“ evening a little while longer, and it is already 
“ eight o’clock. “ Your 

“ Albert.” 

In August 1831 the mother of the Princes 
died, as has been already mentioned, at St 
Wendel. And in the November following they 
had to mourn the loss of their kind and beloved 
grandmother, the Duchess Dowager of Coburg. 
We have seen her, in a former chapter, watch- 
ing with the fondest maternal solicitude by the 
bedside of her daughter-in-law, at the birth of 
the Prince. We have read her letters, breathing 
the purest spirit of anxious and devoted love 
for her grandchildren, and full of high-minded 
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aspirations for their future career ; and we can 
well imagine the blank her death must have 
left in the family circle, “ She had already, at a 
“ very early period, formed the ardent wish that 
“ a marriage should one day take place between 
“ her beloved grandchild Albert and the ‘ Flower 
“ of May,’ as she loved to call the little Princess 
“ Victoria. How would her kind, loving, and 
“ benevolent heart have rejoiced, could she have 
“ lived to see the perfect consummation of her 
“ wishes in the happiness, too soon, alas ! to be 
“ cut short, that followed this auspicious union ! 

The Duchess died at Coburg on the i6th 
November 1831, in the arms of her two eldest 
sons, Duke Ernest and Duke Ferdinand. 
Leopold, her youngest and favourite son, was 
unavoidably absent from her death-bed. In the 
summer of that year, however, she had been 
able to pay him a last visit at Brussels, and had 
enjoyed the pride and happiness of congratu- 
lating him on his recent election as King of the 
Belgians. 


* Memorandum by the Queen. 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCES TO BRUSSELS — REMARRIAGE OF THE 
DUKE — MR. FLORSCHUTZ’ RECOLLECTIONS OF MODE OF 
LIFE, SYSTEM OF STUDY, ETC. 

In the summer of 1832 the young Princes 
accompanied their father to Brussels on a visit 
to their uncle Leopold, who, in the course of 
the preceding year, had been chosen to be the 
Sovereign of the newly created kingdom of 
Belgium. 

The King of the Belgians, speaking in 
1862, in a letter to the Queen, of this visit, 
says that it was then that she and Prince 
Albert met for the first time. This, however, 
is a mistake. The Queen saw the Prince for 
the first time at Kensington Palace, during a 
visit paid by the brothers to England in 1836, 
and which will be noticed in its place. 
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The stay of the Princes at Brussels at this 
time was short. But short though it was, their 
tutor ascribes to the effect produced by what 
they saw there — by the spectacle which the 
Belgian capital then afforded, of liberty and 
independence bravely acquired, and used with 
good sense and moderation — that appreciation 
of the blessings of liberty, that attachment to 
liberal principles which ever afterwards distin- 
guished both the Princes. In Prince Albert 
these liberal principles were tempered by a mode- 
ration and love of order, and by a detestation 
of everything approaching to licence, which 
were very remarkable at his early age ; and this 
without weakening the devotion to the purest 
and best principles of constitutional freedom, of 
which his whole after life in England gave such 
repeated proof. 

The love of Art, too, which was natural to 
the Prince, received, his tutor adds, a great 
stimulus from the beauty of Brussels, and the 
study of the Art treasures which that city 
contains. 

On their way home the Princes passed a 
few weeks with their aunt and cousins at 
Mayence, and during that time attended the 
swimming-school which forms part of the mili- 
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tary establishment there. They made so much 
progress, that before they left, they swam down 
the stream from the bridge of Mayence to 
Biberich, a distance of three miles. Soon after 
their return, Prince Albert writes as follows to 
his father : — 


I^osenatt, 21st September 1832. 

“ Dear Papa, — Let me assure you that we 
“ are perfectly well. I am sorry that since the 
“ day of your departure till yesterday, the 
“ weather has not always been fine. It must 
“ have spoiled some of your nice shooting- 
“ parties. 

“We have also had very bad weather here, 
“ rain and cold winds ; but this has disturbed us 
“ very little, for we were all the better able to 
“devote our time to our studies. We are 
“ working with the greatest diligence, in order 
“ to make up for what we may have lost on our 
“journey. The weather, however, has not pre- 
“ vented us from amusing ourselves out of 
“ doors ; we are working very industriously at 
“ our fortification, and have already made great 
“ progress, so that I am sure you will give us 
“full credit for our industry in this respect 
“ when you return. 
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“ Yesterday we had a windy but at the same 
“ time a warm bright day, 

“ Besides what I have told you, nothing has 
“ taken place 'worthy of notice. Pray give my 
“ respectful love to dear Grandmama, and 
“ hoping soon to see you again, I recommend 
“ myself to your loving remembrance. 

“ Your dutiful son, 

“ Albert.” 

In the autumn of this year the Duke re- 
married. The new Duchess was his own niece 
— being the daughter of his sister Princess 
Antoinette, married to Duke Alexander of 
Wurtemberg.^ In November the brothers 
accompanied their father to the Castle of 
Thalwitz, in Saxony, there to await the arrival 
of the Princess from Petersburg. Thence they 
escorted her to her new home. 

The Prince was now in his fourteenth year, 
and was fast developing that power of thinking 
and judging for himself which distinguished 
him so greatly in after life. 

The ardent desire for the acquisition of 


* Note by the Queen. — Princess Mary of Wiirtemberg, 
bom September 17th, 1799. She was consequently one 
year older than the Duke’s first wife, mother of the Princes. 
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knowledge, always so characteristic of the 
Prince, as well as his love of order and method, 
show themselves, even at this early age, very 
remarkably, in a programme drawn up by 
himself at this time for his guidance in the 
prosecution of his studies. We here see in 
the boy the same feeling which led him to rebel 
later against the interruption of his work at the 
Rosenau,® and to complain of the want of 
method which marked, he thought, the course 
laid down for him in the study of English law.* 
This programme is given, as written out in 
the Prince’s own handwriting, at the end of an 
interesting Memorandum by his old tutor. 
Councillor Florschiitz, in which he (the Coun- 
cillor) records his recollections of the Prince as 
a boy, and gives an account of the nature of his 
studies and the manner in which they were 
regulated. It will be seen that, though not 
neglected, classics and mathematics did not 
hold the prominent, not to say the exclusive 
place in their system of education which these 
branches of study occupy in England. The 
study of modern languages, of history, of the 
natural sciences, of music, and generally of those 


* See pp. 209 & 211. 


» See p. 362. 
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accomplishments which serve to embellish and 
adorn life, had many hours in each week 
devoted to them. 

The amount of work which the Prince thus 
traces for himself would probably not only 
seem excessive to the most studious English 
school-boy (and we must remember that the 
Prince at this time was only of the age of a 
school-boy), but was such as a hard-reading 
man at one of our universities might almost 
have shrunk from. Be it also remembered that 
the principal parts of these studies are what his 
tutor describes as “self-imposed.” From six 
o’clock in the morning to one in the afternoon, 
and on two days of the week till two o’clock, 
there was continuous work, excepting, of course, 
the time required for breakfast. From one to 
six was given up to out-door exercises and 
recreation, dinner, &c. ; and the day concluded 
with two hours’ more work from six to eight. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this 
programme was strictly carried into effect. It 
will be seen from the Memorandum, how much 
their tutor complained of the interruptions 
caused by the frequent changes of residence, 
and by the system of breakfasting in the open 
air at different places, and sometimes at a con- 
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siderable distance from home ; but as a scheme 
of study laid down by the jraung Prince him- 
self, and, as far as was possible, adhered to, 
it may well command our admiration. It may 
also be remarked that though their tutor, in this 
paper, seems only to lament the interruption 
occasioned to their studies, he elsewhere men- 
tions the frequent changes of residence as 
“ advantageous rather than otherwise, and as 
“ tending to encourage the habit of observation 
“ and to enlarge their minds.” 

The Memorandum is as follows : — 

“ In May 1823, when I first undertook the 
“ care and education of Prince Albert, he was 
“ still so young and little, that he willingly 
“ allowed me to carry him up and down stairs. 

“ Every grace had been showered by nature 
“ on this charming boy. Every eye rested on 
“ him with delight, and his look won the hearts 
“ of all. I thus entered enthusiastically upon 
“ the discharge of my important task, the more 
“so that I met with the entire confidence of 
“ his parents — a confidence never impaired or 
“ withdrawn from the beginning to the end 
“ of the Prince’s education. To the con- 
“ fidence thus reposed in me the success of 
“ my labours was mainly due ; for, without it. 
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“ no uniform plan could have been followed, no 
“ certain system observed ; but differences of 
“ opinion, and an uncertain and fluctuating 
“ course of education, would inevitably have 
“ followed. 

“ Difficulties indeed there were which showed 
“ themselves at the very outset ; and but for the 
“ love and confidence with which the young 
“ Princes attached themselves from the first to 
“ their tutor, the peculiar circumstances of the 
“ time would doubtless have exercised a perni- 
“ cious influence. 

“ Amongst these difficulties was the parti- 
“ ality shown in the treatment of the children 
“ by their mother. Endowed with brilliant 
“ qualities, handsome, clever, and witty, pos- 
“ sessed of eloquence and of a lively and fervid 
“ imagination. Duchess Louise was wanting in 
“ the essential qualifications of a mother. She 
“ made no attempt to conceal that Prince Albert 
“ was her favourite child. He was handsome 
“ and bore a strong resemblance to herself. 
“ He was, in fact, her pride and glory. The 
“ influence of this partiality upon the minds 
“of the children might have been most in- 
“jurious; and to this was added the unfortu- 
“ nate differences which soon followed, and by 
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“ which the peace of the family was disturbed : 
“ differences that, gradually increasing, led to a 
“ separation between the Duke and Duchess in 
“ 1824, and a divorce in 1826. 

“It is a satisfaction to me to reflect that 
“ these sad events did not interfere perma- 
“ nently with the happiness of my beloved 
“ pupils, and that with the cheerfulness and 
“ entire innocence of childhood, they retained 
“ their respectful and obedient love for their 
. “ parents. 

“ Thus deprived of a mother’s love and 
“ care, the children necessarily depended more 
“ entirely on that shown by their tutor ; and he 
“ is conscious of having thrown himself with all 
“ his heart and strength into his task ; of having 
" given himself up with unceasing solicitude and 
“ the most entire devotion to the good of his 
“pupils. And he was rewarded by their 
“ showing their sense of this by their .love and 
“ confidence, their liking to be with him, and the 
“ entire unreserve with which they showed their 
“ inmost thoughts and feelings in his presence. 
“ Time only strengthened the cordial relations 
“ thus established between the tutor and his 
“ pupils, which lasted unimpaired during the 
“ whole period of the education of the Princesj 
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till the close of their residence at Bonn in the 
“year 1838. 

“ Nor did the regard of Prince Albert for 
“ me cease with the termination of his studies. 
“ I was ever honoured with the proofs of his 
“ continued good-will. The last mark of his 
“ affection was given to me but a short time 
“ before his death ; and I stand daily before the 
“ valued picture which he then sent me, to weep 
“ for my beloved pupil and friend. 

“ Throughout the course of his education 
“ much care was bestowed on the due regulation 
“ of hours, though circumstances made it more 
“ difficult to adhere to them than could have 
“ been wished. 

“ Up to his tenth year. Prince Albert usually 
“ rose between six and seven in summer and 
“ between seven and eight in winter. The 
“ lively spirits with which he at once entered 
“ into the games of childhood, or the more 
“ serious occupations of youth, spoke the healthy 
“ tone of mind and body. The children break- 
“ fasted with their parents between nine and 
“ ten. The Duke himself summoned them to 
“ the meal, unless the breakfast was in the open 
“ air, in which case the task of conducting them 
“ to the place, seldom the same two days fol- 
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“lowing, devolved on me. As this custom 
“ prevailed from early spring to late in the 
“ autumn, the breakfast, from Coburg, being 
“ constantly held in the Hof Gardens, at the 
“ Festung, the Kallenberg, at Ketschendorf, or 
“ in- the Rosenau — and from Gotha in like 
“ manner at various places — the greater part of 
“ the forenoon was inevitably wasted, to the in- 
“ terruption of useful studies and occupations.* 
“ The Duke, however, was indifferent to this, 
“ and we can only wonder that the Princes, not- 
“ withstanding, retained their love for study. 

“ Dinner, which till his eleventh year Prince 
Albert had regularly alone with his brother 
and tutor, was at one o’clock. Between four 
“ and five, when the Duke’s dinner was over, 
“ he had to appear before the company, after 
“ which he paid a visit to his grandmother, the 
“ Dowager Duchess Augusta ; and no morning 
“ passed, when at Gotha, without a visit to his 
maternal grandmother, the Duchess Caroline 
“ of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. 

“ At seven o’clock the Prince supped, 
“ and was glad to retire to bed as soon after 
“ as possible. An irresistible feeling of 

* Note by the Queen. — ^The Prince often spoke pf 
this. 
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“ sleepiness would come over him in the 
“ evening, which he found it difficult to resist 
“ even in after life ; and even his most cherished 
“occupations, or the liveliest games, were, at 
“ such times, ineffectual to keep him awake.* 

“ If prevented from going to bed he would 
“ suddenly disappear, and was generally found 
“ sleeping quietly in the recess of the window — 
“ for repose of some kind, though but for a, 
“ quarter of an hour, was then indispensable ; 
“ on one occasion — the first time I was present 
“ at his supper — the young Prince suddenly fell 
“ asleep and tumbled off his chair, but he was 
“ not hurt, and continued to sleep quietly on 
“ the ground. 

“ The hours above mentioned were con- 
“ stantly observed till the Prince was eleven 
“ years of age, after which he always dined with 
“ his father at three (the place of dinner being 
“ as uncertain as that of the breakfast), and 
“ attended the evening-parties at court. 

“ Some change necessarily took place in the 
“ nature and regulation of the Prince’s studies 
“ and occupations, with the progress of time 
“and changes of place; but the end kept in 

* Note by the Queen. — ^T he Prince told me this 
frequently. 
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“ view was still the improvement of body and 
“ mind — ^his advance in health, usefulness, and 
“ goodness. 

" Before I came to the Prince he had already 
“had a daily master of the name of Tonnelen, 
“ but even after I took him in charge, I need 
“hardly say that my chief occupation was, at 
“ first, to promote play and exercise in the open 
“ air — to tell stories, or explain pictures to my 
“ young charge. 

“ At six his regular lessons commenced. At 
“ first only one hour a day ; from his seventh to 
“ his ninth year three hours — one before and 
“ another after breakfast, and one in the after- 
“ noon. F rom his ninth to his eleventh year 
“ the time was extended to four hours, but as 
“ two hours of this time were given after break- 
“ fast they were too often interrupted by the 
“ distance of the place of breakfast. Bodily 
“ exercises, also regulated at fixed hours, and 
“ amusement, filled up the rest of the day. 

“ After his twelfth year the course of 
“ instruction was considerably extended, but the 
“ time given for regular lessons seldom exceeded 
“ five hours. Subsequently, when studying at 
“ Brussels and Bonn, even that number of hours 
“ was seldom reached, for much time was there 
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“ giwn to his own particular studies and 
“ occupations. 

“It will be interesting to read the programme 
“ of studies which I enclose, drawn up by the 
“ Prince himself in his fourteenth year, for the 
“ regulation of his time at the Rosenau. I need 
“ not add that it includes all his own or self- 
“ imposed tasks. 

“ It is difficult for me to specify particularly 
“ the instruction given by myself. During his 
“ early years I taught him everything except 
“ music and drawing, and up to his going to 
“ Brussels he received from me his instruction 
“ in religion, in history, geography, philosophy, 
“ and Latin. He had masters from his tenth 
“ year in German and mathematics. At 
“ Brussels I continued to give lectures on two 
“ subjects, but when he went to Bonn I ceased 
“ to give personal instruction, and merely exer- 
“ cised a general superintendence over his 
“ whole course of study. It was not till after 
“ he left the university that I parted from the 
“ beloved Prince. 

“ The Prince’s establishment, when I entered 
“ on my duties, consisted of a man and a maid 
“ servant. The former, named WSs'chenfelder, 
“ was an excellent, trustworthy man, and died a 
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few years ago. The latter still lives at 
“ Coburg, a widow, and blind.; she depends for 
“ her subsistence upon the pension bestowed 
“ upon her by the Prince. 

“ The valet, ‘ Cart,’ was engaged in April 
“ 1829, and at first attended on both Princes, 
“ but after 1839 on Prince Albert only. He 
“ was a faithful, attentive, and obedient servant, 
“ and deserved the confidence reposed in 
“ him.® 

“ Though the Prince’s health was generally 
“ good, he had more than one illness, and was 
“ subject to serious, and sometimes even 
“ alarming attacks of croup,’^ which the most 
“ trifling cause, the slightest attack of cold, was 
“ sufficient to bring on. At such times the 
“ characteristic qualities of H. R. H’s mind 
“ displayed themselves very remarkably. I 
“ shall never forget the gentle goodness, the 
“ affectionate patience he showed when suffering 
“ under slight feverish attacks. His heart 
“ seemed then to open to the whole world. 


® Note by the Queen. — He remained with the Prince 
till August 1858, when he died. 

t Note- by the Queen. — Leeches had constantly to be 
applied for these attacks, the marks of which remained till 
he was quite grown up. 
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“ He would form the most noble projects for 
“ execution after his recovery — and though 
“ apparently not satisfied with himself, he 
“ displayed a temper and disposition which I 
“ may characterize as being, in thought and in 
“ deed, perfectly angelic. I cannot recall these 
“ recollections, even now, without the deepest 
“ emotion ! 

“ These attacks of croup were of frequent 
“ recurrence up to the Prince’s tenth year, and 
“ often occasioned a hoarseness which lasted 
“ several days, and gave him much annoyance. 
“ It is possible that the remedies adopted may 
“ have been insufficient, but it is well that some 
“ of the measures proposed were not adopted, 
‘‘ such, for instance, as passing a hair through 
“ the Prince’s throat ! 

“ I have no recollection of Prince Albert’s 
“ ever having had the whooping cough.® Could 
“ the Prince have mistaken the more severe and 
“ lasting cough which, on one occasion, followed 
“ the croup for that disorder or is it possible 
“ that this malady of my beloved pupil’s should 
“ have so entirely escaped my memory, although 


8 Note by the Queen.— T his is a mistake. He cer- 
tainly had it. 
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“ it usually lasts so long, and worries children 
“ so much ? 

“ Nor am I more certain about the scarlet 
“fever.® In the year 1829 this disease was 
“ prevalent in Gotha. Dr. Dorl, at that time the 
“ resident court physician, though able and 
“ learned, was of the old theoretic school, and, 
“ unfortunately, both pedantic and nervous. 
“ One afternoon a slight redness showed itself 
“ on the palm of the left hand, and on the 
“ neck of the Hereditary Prince, which the 
“ doctor at once rightly pronounced to be scar- 
“ let fever. He was at once ordered to bed, 
“ but as the brothers lived entirely together, it 
“ was assumed that if one had the disorder the 
“ other must have it also, so Prince Albert was 
“ also put to bed and kept there for eight days, 
“ though no symptoms of the fever showed 
“ themselves upon him, nor even upon the 
“ Hereditary Prince, beyond the redness I have 
“ mentioned. In bed, however, the two Princes 
“ had to remain for eight days, when the 
“ doctor was convinced the fever had passed. 
“ My own belief is that they never had it at all. 


9 Note by the Queen.— This the Prince also men- 
tioned. 
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“ In his early youth Prince Albert was very 
“ shy, and he had long to struggle against this 
“ feeling. He disliked visits from strangers, 
“ and at their approach would run to the furthest 
“ corner of the room, and cover his face with 
“ his hands ; nor was it possible to make him 
“ look up, or speak a word. If his doing so 
“ was insisted upon, he resented to the utmost, 
“ screaming violently. On one occasion, at a 
“ child’s fancy ball given by the Duchess, Prince 
“ Albert, then in his fifth year, was brought 
“ down and a little girl was selected as his 
“ partner ; but when it came to his turn to move 
“ on, after the other dancers, nothing could induce 
“ him to stir,’® and his loud screams were heard 
“ echoing through the rooms. The Duchess, 
“ thus agreeably surprised, exclaimed : ‘ This 
“ comes of his good education.’ 

“ The Duke once undertook to punish the 
“ Prince for his supposed obstinacy. When 
“ the screams were next heard, therefore, the 
“ Duke, sending me out with the Hereditary 
“ Prince, resolved to try whether a small cane 
“ would not succeed in pacifying the ‘ little 


>0 Note by the Queen. — An anecdote die Prince 
Temembered quite well. He was dressed as a little Cupid, 
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“ ‘ obstinate.’ On our return, however, Prince 
“ Albert was still crying, and the Duke, who 
“ had not had the heart to administer the pun- 
“ ishment he intended, was glad to be relieved 
“ from his self-imposed task. 

“ Even with his brother the Prince showed, 
“ at this time, rather too strong a will of his 
“ own, and this disposition came out at times 
“ even in later years. Surpassing his brother 
“ in thoughtful earnestness, in calm reflection 
“ and self-command, and evincing, at the same 
“ time, more prudence in action ; it was only 
“ natural that his will should prevail, and when 
“ compliance with it was not voluntarily yielded, 
“ he was sometimes disposed to have recourse 
“ to compulsion. The distinguishing charac- 
“ teristics of the Prince’s disposition were his 
“ winning cheerfulness and his endearing amia- 
“ bility. His disposition was always to take a 
“ cheerful view of life, and to see its best side. 
“ He was fond of fun and practical jokes, and 
“ on one occasion drew down a scolding from 
“ his father, by getting his instructor in che- 
“ mistry to fill a number of small glass vessels, 
“ about the size of a pea, with sulphuretted 
“ hydrogen, which he threw about the floor of 
“ the pit and boxes of the Theatre, to the great 
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“ annoyance and discomfiture of the audience, 
“ at whose confusion he was highly delighted. 

“ But the joke was not always on his side. 
“ The Princess Caroline of Reuss Ebersdorff,“ a 
“ clever, witty person, at that time resident at 
“ Coburg, and very fond of the young Prince, 
“ whom she took under her special protection, re- 
“ solved to revenge herself for some trick he had 
“ played her. For this purpose she took ad- 
“ vantage of an aversion he had formed, under 
“ the following circumstances, for frogs. 

“He was always fond of natural history, 
“ and lost no opportunity of collecting speci- 
“ mens, showing no timidity, even as a boy, in 
“ his pursuit and seizure of animals of all sorts. 
“ One evening, while tea was going on in the 
“ garden at Oeslau, Prince Albert occupied him- 
“ self as usual in searching the hedges and path- 
“ sides for objects of interest to him, and hit 
“ upon a large and very pretty green frog. 
“ Seizing it in both hands, he ran with his 
“ treasure to the tea-table. To his astonish- 
“ ment he was received by the ladies with a 
“general cry of horror; and their fright ex- 


** Note by the Queen. — First-cousin to his father and 
the Duchess of Kent, always called “ Linette.” 
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“ tending to himself, he threw down the frog 
“ in a panic, and from that time forward 
“ conceived the most unconquerable aversion 
“ for every animal of the kind.** Princess 
“ Caroline, knowing this, took advantage of it 
“ to retaliate on the Prince for the many little 
“ tricks with which he loved to torment her. 
“ Amongst other tricks he had played her, he 
“ had one evening, during a party at the Palace, 
“ filled the pockets of the cloak left by the 
“ Princess in the cloak-room with soft cheese ; 
“ and helping assiduously to cloak her at the 
“ conclusion of the evening, he was delighted at 
“ the horror with which she threw the cloak 
“ away and turned upon himself as the perpe- 
“ trator of the joke. For this the Princess took 
“ ample revenge, by collecting a basketful of 
“ frogs at the Rosenau, and having them placed 
“ unobserved in his bed, to the destruction of 
“ his night’s rest. 

“ Of the many virtues that distinguished the 
“ Prince, two deserve especial mention ; for they 
“ were conspicuous, even in his boyhood, winning 
“ for him the love and respect of all. Growing 
“ with his growth, these virtues gained strength 


** Note by the Queen. — Particularly toads. 
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“ with years, till they formed, as it were, part of 
“ his very religion. One was, his eager desire 
“ to do good and to assist others ; the other, the 
“grateful feeling which never allowed him to 
“ forget an act of kindness, however trifling, to 
“ himself. 

“ He gave an early instance of the former 
“ quality, when only six years of age, in the 
“ eagerness with which he made a collection 
“ for a poor man in Wolfsbach (a small village 
“ close to the Rosenau), whose cottage he had 
“ seen burnt to the ground. He never rested 
“ till a sufficient sum had been collected to 
“ rebuild the poor man’s cottage. How many 
“ more substantial proofs has he given of the 
“ same virtue since he grew up ! particularly in 
“ the numerous benevolent institutions founded 
“ by him in his native home ! 

“ These two qualities of heart won for him 
“ the affection of all ; and to them more particu- 
“ larly may be ascribed that peculiar charm 
“ which fascinated all who knew our beloved 
“ master : awakening those feelings of love, 
“ admiration, and respect, which attended him 
“ from the cradle to his premature grave.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


iSss—iSss. 

THE ROSENAU AND REINHARDSBRUNN — EXCURSIONS IN THE 
THURINGERWALD — CONFIRMATION OF THE PRINCES. 

While the winter months, including perhaps 
those of early spring and late autumn, were 
generally spent either at Coburg or Gotha, in 
the enjoyment of the society and amusements 
afforded by those cities, the more genial 
months of the year were passed, for the most 
part, either at the Rosenau or at Reinhards- 
brunn. 

The Prince was always a great admirer of 
fine scenery, and early showed this taste in the 
excursions for which the residence at either of 
these places gave so much facility. “ Nothing,” 
M. FlorschUtz says, “ could exceed the intense 
“ enjoyment with which a fine or commanding 
“ view inspired the young Prince and the time 
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passed at the Rosenau or at Reinhardsbrunn, 
delightfully situated as were these summer 
residences— the one at the south-west, the other 
at the north-east extremity of that lovely dis- 
trict of wood and hill, known as the “ Thiiringer- 
wald ” — enabled him to gratify this taste to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

As the place of the Prince’s birth, and one 
to which he remained through life passionately 
attached, though not destined often to revisit it, 
we must here attempt some description of the 
Rosenau. Distant about four miles from Coburg, 
it is charmingly placed on a knoll that rises 
abruptly from and terminates to the south, a 
ridge running out, their last offshoot, from a 
range of wooded hills which divide the lovely 
valley of the Itz from the broad and undulating 
plain through which passes the main road from 
Coburg to Hildburghausen, Meiningen, &c. 

This ridge is cut a quarter of a mile above 
the house, and again half a mile higher up, at 
the little villages of Unter and Ober Wolfsbach, 
prettily situated on the right or western bank of 
the Itz, by openings through which country 
roads ascend to the open country to the west ; 
while from the latter village it runs back in a 
steep ascent, first to the picturesque ruins cf 
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Lauterbourg, and thence to the summit of the 
Herrn Berg, the last of the range of wooded 
hills above mentioned. 

The eastern side of the ridge falls steeply, 
covered with wood, to the narrow valley through 
which serpentines the pretty little stream of the 
Itz, sometimes, as at the villages above men- 
tioned, drawing close in below the ridge ; at 
others, diverging in wide sweeps to the further 
side of the valley. To the west, the ridge 
slopes gently, just above the house, to a meadow 
shut in by thriving plantations, and with a large 
piece of artificial water in the centre. 

The knoll on which the house stands, rises, 
as has been said, abruptly at the southern ex- 
tremity of this ridge. It falls precipitously 
on the east side to the Itz, which again draws 
close in here beneath the house, and by a very 
steep descent on the other three sides, to the 
plain to the west and south. 

The top forms a small plateau, on the 
southern edge of which stands the house : a 
solid oblong building of no architectural pre- 
tensions, with high gable-ends to the north and 
south. The entrance is in a round tower on 
the west side of the house, to which the approach 
ascends through a thick grove of young spruce 
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firs round the western side of the knoll. A 
broad winding staircase in the tower leads 
upwards to the principal rooms on the first 
floor, and downwards to the Marble Hall, or 
dining-room, to the south, which, from the 
sudden fall of the ground, stands at a lower 
level than the rest of the house. 

A small terrace-garden at the north end of 
the house commands a lovely view of the 
valley of the Itz, beyond which, to the east and 
north, the country is broken up into a succes- 
sion of wooded hills and picturesque valleys, 
with occasional clearings, and smiling, tidy 
villages standing in the middle of rich meadows 
and orchards ; the hills gradually rising in 
height up to the highest points of the Thuringer- 
wald, visible in the far distance. 

Below the house the stream winds, fringed 
with trees, through a bright and cheerful 
meadow, to the village of Oeslau, half a mile 
lower down. Here it makes a turn, almost at 
right angles, to the west, and runs at the foot of 
a range of hills, thickly wooded, which bound 
the prospect to the south, and terminate in the 
commanding eminence on which stands the old 
Fesjtung overhanging the city of Coburg some 
three miles lower down. 
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The Marble Hall, in which, as has been 
mentioned, the Prince was christened, opens on 
a small gravelled space to the south oF the 
house, bounded by a neatly trimmed hedge of 
roses, and communicating at its eastern corner, 
by a long and irregular flight of stone steps, 
with the walk along the banks of the Itz below. 
Standing on this space in the early morning, 
before the sun has got upon it, or in the after- 
noon when he has left it, it is difficult to 
imagine anything more bright or enjoyable 
than the view before you, — looking over the 
meadow below the house, bordered to the left 
by the trees which mark the course of the 
stream throughout, and to the right by those 
which clothe a gentle slope on the top of 
which runs the road to Coburg; the prospect 
being closed by the wooded hills to the south 
of the Itz.^ 

Pleasant and well laid-out walks lead in all 
directions through the woods, round the water 
and meadows, and along the stream from the 
village of Unter Wolfsbach above, to that of 
Oeslau below the house, and thence round by 
the Schweitzerei, or dairy-farm. 

‘ Note by the Queen. — The peaceful beauty of the 
scene is, perhaps, still more striking by moonlight. 
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Prominent amongst the trees which grow 
and thrive at the Rosenau, is the Abele poplar, 
of which there are many very good specimens 
here, some of them, on the road leading to 
Coburg, really magnificent. This accounts at 
once for this tree having always been a favourite 
one with the Prince ; for surely no man was ever 
endowed with a stronger feeling of love for all 
the recollections and associations of his youth, 
and of his native place. This is a feeling which 
perhaps no man can be without, who is 
possessed of the amiable and loving disposition 
that characterized the Prince. It showed itself 
repeatedly in after-life in much that he did in 
those places of his creation, Osborne and 
Balmoral. At the former place especially, the 
cottage architecture bears unmistakable witness 
to the influence which early associations 
exercised over him. 

Some 200 yards from the house to the west, 
in the angle made by two roads which lead by 
different lines to Coburg, stands a small Wirths- 
haus, the favourite resort on Sundays and 
holidays of the Coburg citizens, who here sit 
at tables under the trees, without distinction 
of rank or class, drinking their beer or coffee ; 
or stroll about the walks above mentioned, for 
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the system of exclusion is unknown here which 
prevails with regard to our English parks, and 
the walks and grounds are at all times freely 
thrown open to those who wish to enjoy them. 

Dearly was the Rosenau loved by the Prince, 
the principal scene, as it was, of what he always 
fondly looked back to as a most happy childhood. 
His brother shared his love for the place, and 
several traces of their joint labours as boys still 
exist there, particularly at the keeper’s house 
near the little inn, behind which there is a 
small garden still kept as they made it, and a 
little summer-house which, if they did not 
actually build, they decorated within entirely 
themselves. Here too is the small skittle- 
ground, after which the Prince formed one in 
after years in the garden at Buckingham Palace. 
It is a game for which he never quite lost his 
liking, and he would join in it, with all the 
eagerness and energy of youth, when the 
Queen’s illness made him unwilling to go to 
any distance from the Palace.® 

Reinhardsbrunn, about eight miles from 

* Note by the Queen.— The little garden and summer- 
house were much injured by lawless bands in 1848, and 
with the small skittle-ground, had been entirely n^lected, 
till the Queen had them restored in 1863. 
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Gotha, with its magnificent lime-trees, and fine 
pine-woods, situated close under the highest of 
the wooded hills that give a character of its 
own to all this district, though not so dear to 
the young Princes as the Rosenau, the scene of 
their earliest and happiest associations, is perhaps 
even more charmingly situated, and affords even 
more temptation to the excursions the Princes 
delighted in ; for here the hills and valleys assume 
their wildest form, and a succession of beautiful 
and romantic glens, with their strange mixture 
of wood and rock, gave a wide scope to their 
spirit of enterprise and discovery. The brothers 
were never tired of exploring the inmost re- 
cesses of these interesting valleys ; and in June 
1829, undertook a lengthened excursion, making 
a ten days’ pedestrian tour through the whole 
district. 

Natural History had always great attraction 
for both Princes, and it was during such 
excursions that they collected the specimens 
of various sorts which they afterwards brought 
together, and from which the Museum at 
Coburg, known as the “ Emest-Albert Mu- 
“ seum,”* grew up to its present dimensions. To 


3 Note by the Queen. — It is now (1864) removed to 
the Festung, where rooms have been built on purpose for it. 
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the end of his life the Prince continued to 
manifest the warmest interest in this Museum 
by many valuable additions which he neglected 
no opportunity of making to it.* 

When he grew old enough to join in the 
sports of the field, the Prince often carried his 
gun on such expeditions.^ But though by no 
means indifferent to such sports and an excel- 
lent shot, he scarcely inherited his father’s love 
for them. In later years, indeed, he seemed 
to engage in them rather as a means of taking 
a certain amount of exercise, than from any 
great liking for them in themselves. The only 
sport which he may be said to have engaged in 
for itself, was that of deer-stalking, and in this, 
the wildness of the scenery and the interest 
attaching to the study, which it promoted, of 
the habits of the animal, added largely to the 
pleasure of the chase. 

“ The active life which the Prince thus 
“ led in the open air,” says his tutor, “ strength- 
“ ened alike the mind and the body. His 
“ thirst for knowledge was kept alive and in- 

* Note by the Queen.— -The Queen continues these 
contributions to it, and watches over it with the greatest 
interest 

* Memorandum by M. Florschiitz. 
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“ dulged, while under the influence of his bodily 
“ exercises he grew up into an active and 
“ healthy boy.” 

There seems no particular notice of the 
years 1833 and ’34, which were doubtless 
spent in the usual round between Coburg 
and Gotha. And the only letter we have 
to quote is the following short note of usual 
congratulation on the Prince’s birth-day from 
his grandmother the Dowager Duchess of 
Gotha. 

“ Gotha, Aug. 24, 1834. 

“ Accept for the birth-day of our beloved 
“ Albert, my most heartfelt wishes. May God 
“ preserve this angel to us and ever keep him 
“ in the right path.” 

The Princes were now in their seventeenth 
and sixteenth years respectively, and the elder 
at least had arrived at the age at which it is 
customary in Germany to go through the cere- 
mony of confirmation. But the younger was, 
his tutor relates, “ of a singularly earnest and 
“ thoughtful nature,” and as up to this time they 
had gone hand in hand in all their studies, it was 
not wished that any separation should take 
place between them in this, the first important 
step in their young lives, and it was therefore 
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determined that “ they should make their public 
“profession of faith together.”® 

It will be seen in a future chapter that a 
similar course was pursued when the Hereditary 
Prince came of age, and that Prince Albert 
was, by a special act of the legislature, declared 
to be of age at the same time as his brother. 

On Palm Sunday 1835, the young Princes 
were accordingly confirmed, and Mr. Florschlitz 
speaks warmly of the earnestness with which 
Prince Albert prepared himself for the solemn 
ceremony, and of the deep feeling of religion 
with which he engaged in it. 

The profession now made by the Prince 
he held fast through life. His was no lip- 
service. His faith was essentially one of the 
heart, a real and living faith, giving a colour 
to his whole life. Deeply imbued with a 
conviction of the great truths of Christianity, 
his religion went far beyond mere forms, to 
which, indeed, he attached no especial import- 
ance. It was not with him a thing to be taken 
up and ostentatiously displayed with almost 
Pharisaical observance, on certain days, or at 
certain seasons, or on certain formal occasions. 
It was part of himself. It was engrafted in 


® Memorandum by M. Florschiitz. 
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his very nature, and directed his every-day life. 
In his every action, the spirit — as distinguished 
from the letter — the spirit and essence of 
Christianity was his constant and unerring 
guide. 

In the Appendix will be found a somewhat 
abridged translation of the account printed at 
the time, of this event, which took place on the 
iith and 12th April 1835, in the Schloss at 
Coburg,^ 


7 Appendix B. p. 397. 
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VISIT TO MECKLENBURG — AND TOUR THROUGH BERLIN, 

DRESDEN, PRAGUE, VIENNA, ETC. FIRST VISIT TO 

ENGLAND RESIDENCE AT BRUSSELS — LETTERS OF 

THE PRINCE. 

Immediately after their confirmation the young 
Princes went to Mecklenburg to congratulate 
their great-grandfather the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,* on the 50th anniver- 
sary of his accession to the Grand Dukedom ; 
and after a few days spent there, they joined 
their father at Berlin. Their stay at that capital 
at this time was short, as they merely remained 
till they had been presented at Court, after 
which the Princes set out on a tour by them- 
selves, visiting Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Pesth, 

' The mother of the Princes was the daughter of Duke 
Augustus of Saxe -Gotha, by his first marriage to a daughter 
of this Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. 
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and Ofen, and returning to Coburg towards 
the end of May. On the nth of that month, 
whilst they were still at Berlin with their father, 
the Duchess of Gotha writes to congratulate 
the Duke on the success which the young 
Princes had everywhere met with. “ I was 
“ sure beforehand,” she says, “ that you would 
“ be received with the accustomed friendship 
“ at Berlin. It is really most satisfactory that 
“ our dear children bore every thing so well, 
“ and have everywhere made themselves so 
“ beloved by their nice manners. May God 
“ continue to protect them. I would, however, 
“ entreat you not to tire them too much, par- 
“ ticularly by too much travelling at night.” * 
Again, on the 23rd of the month, the 
Duchess speaks of the arrival of the young 
Princes in Vienna ; of their having visited 
their uncle. Count Mensdorff, and their aunt 
at Prague,® and with true grand-motherly 
solicitude, repeats the expression of her anxiety, 
that they should not be over-fatigued. 


* A caution, the Queen remarks in a note, very necessary, 
but which was unheeded. 

* Count Mensdorff had been transferred, at this time, 
from the command of the fortress of Mayence to that of 
the troops at Prague. 
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At every Court which they visited they 
seem to have been received with the gpreatest 
kindness, and to have created the most favour- 
able impression. 

On the 27th June, after the return of the 
Duke to Coburg, where the Princes had already 
been settled some time, the Duchess writes : — 
“ Accept my best thanks for your dear letter of 
“ the 24th, announcing your safe arrival at the 
“ lovely Rosenau. Thank God that you and 
“ the dear children arrived, quite well after your 
“ great fatigues ; but I must scold you a little 
“ for having made your jouraey back such a 
“ fatiguing one.” 

It would be interesting to read the Prince’s 
own account of their tour, and of the impres- 
sion made upon him by all he saw; and he 
doubtless wrote fully to his parents and his 
grandmother during his travels ; but the follow- 
ing short letter to his stepmother, the new 
Duchess of Coburg, is the only letter of his 
written at this time that is at present forth- 
coming : — 

“ Berlin, May 9, 1835, 

“ Dear Mama, — I hope you will excuse my 
“ long silence, for I can assure you that I have 
“ never been able to find a moment’s leisure ; 
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“even the time for this letter is, as it were, 
“ snatched from other things, for we are already 
“ expected at a review. 

“ I can assure you, dear Mama, that we are 
“ quite well, and that we have enjoyed ourselves 
“ in Mecklenburg, as well as in Berlin. It 
“ requires, however, a giant’s strength to bear 
“ all the fatigue we have had to undergo. 
“ Visits, parades, rides, ddjeiiners, dinners, 
“ suppers, balls, and concerts follow each other 
“ in rapid successiop, and we have not been 
“ allowed to miss any of the festivities.” 

At the beginning of July the young Princes 
went to Gotha for their grandmother’s birth- 
day, and she writes on the 12th, when they had 
ag^in left her, to express the pleasure it had 
given her to have “ the dear children with her 
“ on her birth-day.” After describing the manner 
in which it had been kept, she adds — “ I would 
“ willingly have kept them longer with me, but 
“good Florschiitz said it was not good that 
“ their studies should be longer interrupted, 
“ particularly as they were to have a new 
“ master to-morrow. I submitted, and- must 
“ again assure you how very much I was 
“ pleased with the dear young people. May 
“ God. protect them ! ” 
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Early in 1836 we find the Prince corre- 
sponding from Gotha, where the brothers were 
again residing, with Dr. Seebode, Director of 
the Gymnasium (High School) at Coburg; and 
his letters give us a pleasing insight into the 
literary nature of his pursuits, and the philo- 
sophical and inquiring turn of his mind, even at 
this early period of his life, for he was not yet 
seventeen years old. On the 5th February he 
writes : * 

“ Verehrtester Herr Consistorialrath, 
“ — In spite of all the distractions {Zerstreu- 
“ ungen) of our life here at Gotha, in spite of 
“ innumerable visits, in spite of the howling of 
“ the wind and storm, in spite of the noise of 
“ the guard under our windows, — I have at 
“ length completed the framework {^Disposition) 
“ of my Essay on the Mode of Thought of the 
“ Germans {die Anschauungsweise der Deut- 
“ schen) ; and I send it with this for your 
“ perusal, begging you not to judge too severely 
“ the many faults which your critical eye will 
“ doubtless discover in it. 

“ You have my work without head or tail 
“ {phne Kopf und Schwani). I have sketched 

♦ See original of this and following letters in Appendix 
C. pp. 401 et seqq. . 
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“ no form {kein Skelett entworfen) of introduc- 
“ tion or conclusion, thinking it unnecessary, for 
“ my desire is to trace through the course of 
“ History the progress of German civilization 
“ {Culturgang der Deutschen) down to our own 
“ times, making use, in its general outlines (2« 
“ allgemeinen Umrissen) of the division which 
“ the treatment of the subject itself commands. 

“ The conclusion will contain a retrospect 
“ of the shortcomings of our time, with an 
“ appeal to every one to correct those short- 
“ comings in his' own case {jene Mangel zuerst 
“ aus seimm eigmn Benehmen zu verbannen), 
“ and thus to set a good example to others. 

“ If this idea should not please you, pray 
“ write and tell me so, and I will then endea- 
“ vour to find another conclusion.” 

“ Gotha, ^tk Fdruary 1836 .” 

Again, on the 12th March, he writes : — 

“We have heard with great regret of the 
“accident you have met with. I would not 
“ believe it at first, but your letter confirms it. 
“ I hope you may very soon be well again. 

“ The work on the History of German 
“ Literature gets on but slowly, owing to our 
“ Gotha engagements {Gothaischen V ^rhMlt 
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*' nisseti). Accept again my heartfelt thanks 
“ for the correction of my last essay. As I go 
“ on with it, I will change and modify the points 
“ on which you raise some doubts. 

“ The time for our departure to Brussefs 
“ draws certainly nearer, yet is still so far off 
“ that we shall, under any circumstances, first 
“go once more to Coburg, probably towards 
“ Easter. We shall then certainly call at your 
“ house, and hope to find you perfectly 
“ recovered.” 

Gotha, March 12, 1836 .” 

Another letter to the same gentleman, 
written from Brussels towards the end of the 
year, relates to the same subject. It is there- 
fore inserted here, though somewhat out of its 
proper place. On the i8th December the 
Prince writes : 

“ Accept my most heartfelt thanks, as well 
“ for your kind letter as for the beautiful 
“ present that accompanied it. You could not 
“ have given me anything that would have 
“pleased me more than this great work. I 
“ intend immediately to study and to follow the 
“thoughts of the great Klopstock into their 
“ depths {dem grossen Klopstock m seinen TiefeH 
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“ nachztddenken), though in this, for the most 
“ part, I do not succeed. 

“ I often think back with the greatest 
" pleasure of the interesting hours spent with 
“ you at Coburg ; with what pleasure my ear 
“ took in your praises of our German masters. 

*“ Here, where one is only surrounded by 
“ foreign literature, lives only in foreign 
“ literature, one learns to appreciate our own 
“ at its real value. But it is painful to see the 
“mean idea which the French and Belgians, 
“ and even the English, have of our German 
“ literature. It consoles one, however, to find 
“ that this undervaluing proceeds from an utter 
“ incapacity {vdlligen Unfdhigkeit) to under- 
“ stand our German works. To give you a 
“ slight idea of this incapacity, I add to this 
“ letter a French translation of Goethe’s Faust, 
“ which, in the most literal sense of the word, 
“ makes one’s hair stand on end {die Haare zu 
“ Berge sieigen). Certainly from such produc- 
“ tions foreigners cannot understand the 
“ profound genius of our literature, and they 
“ explain why so much in it appears to them 
“ weak and ridiculous. * 

“ You will not think me ungrateful for 
“ having been so long in answering your kind 
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“letter. In excuse I may tell you that but 
“ little time is given us to ourselves, and that an 
“extensive correspondence consumes the few 
“ moments that we are at liberty. And though 
“ we really make the best use of the time we 
“ have, there are also many interruptions 
“ inseparably connected with a Court. 

“ Our residence at Brussels will last till 
“ Easter. Where we shall then go in search of 
“ more wisdom, we do not yet know. First to 
“ Coburg, to which affection draws us, then 
“probably to some German university. To 
“ which ? This is still undecided. 

“ In the hope of soon seeing you again well 
“ and happy at home, 

“ I remain 

“ Your grateful 

“ Albert.” 

Brussels y December i8, 1836.” 

The Princes not only paid the visit to 
Coburg to which the Prince looked forward ; but 
before settling at Brussels they also visited 
England with their father, travelling by steam- 
boat down the Rhine to Rotterdam, and crossing 
thence direct to London. The following letter 
describes this first part of their journey : — 
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'^Rotterdam, May 17, 1836. 

“ Dear Mama, — Let me give you some 
“ account of our journey here. I am still writ- 
“ ing from Rotterdam, as we arrived after the 
“ departure of the steamer, and must wait for 
“ the next, which is to start this afternoon. 

“ Our journey to Mayence, travelling day 
“ and night, was very cold and dusty, but we 
“ did it in twenty-two hours. We slept at 
“ Mayence, and started the following morning 
“ by the boat for Coblentz, Papa going the 
“ same evening by himself to RUdesheim. 
“ On board the steamer we made the very 
^‘'agreeable acquaintance of the two Princes of 
“ Isenburg, and we dined with them at the 
“ hotel. Major Josa, who was very glad to see 
“ us again, and Major Hiibner, who built Ehren- 
“ breitstein, were also at dinner. Major Hiibner 
“ had been ordered by the General commanding 
“ here to show us the fortifications. We went 
“ over Ehrenbreitstein the same afternoon, and 
“ the next morning visited Forts Alexander and 
“ Franz, which we admired very much. 

“In the afternoon we went on board the 
“ steamer, where we met dear papa, and pro- 
“ ceeded with him to Cologne. Here we heard 
“ that it was impossible for us to be in London 
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“ on Saturday, or even to leave Rotterdam be- 
“ fore Tuesday next, for which we have to thank 
“ some Dutch speculators, whose object it is to 
“ detain travellers as long as they can. 

“We arrived here after two days more on 
“ board the steamer, during which time I tried 
“ to practise my English in conversation with 
“ some Englishmen whom we met. The day 
“ before yesterday we made a little excursion to 
“ the Hague and Scheveningen. We travelled 
“ incognito, which succeeded perfectly, till the 
“ chamberlain of the Princess of Orange saluting 
“ us with a malicious smile, unmasked us. 

“ Ernest and myself are quite well, and only 
“ afraid of sea-sickness. The only thing that 
“ spoils our pleasure is the absence of good 
“ Mr. Florschiitz. 

From London he again writes on the ist of 
June, and as it may be interesting to those who 
understand German to read his first impres- 
sions of England in his own words, the original 
of the letter is added in the Appendix.® 

“ Dear Mama, — Accept mine and Ernest s 
“ heartfelt thanks for your dear, kind letter. I 

* See Appendix C. p. 403. In the Appendix will also 
be found the orij^l of many of the Prince’s letters. . 
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“ would have answered you sooner if I had not 
“ been suffering for some days from a bilious 
“ fever. The climate of this country, the different 
“ way of living, and the late hours, do not agree 
“ with me. I am now, however, fairly upon 
“ my legs again. 

“ My first appearance was at a levee of the 
“ King’s, which was long and fatigfuing, but 
“ very interesting. The same evening we dined 
“ at Court, and at night there was a beauti- 
“ ful concert, at which we had to stand till two 
“ o’clock. The next day, the King’s birth-day 
“ was kept. We went in the middle of the 
“ day to a Drawing-room at St. James’s Palace, 
“ at which about 3,800 people passed before the 
King and Queen and the other high digni- 
“ taries, to offer their congratulations. There 
“ was again a great dinner in the evening, and 
“ then a concert which lasted till one o’clock. 

“ You can well imagine that I had many hard 
“ batdes to fight against sleepiness during these 
“ late entertainments. 

“ The day before yesterday, Monday, our 
“ Aunt gfave a brilliant ball here at Kensington 
“ Palace, at which the gentlemen appeared in 
“ uniform, and the' ladies in so-called fancy 
“ dresses. We remained till four o’clock. Duke 
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“ William of Brunswick, the Prince of Orange 
“ and his two sons, and the Duke of Wellington, 
“ were the only guests that you will care to 
“ hear about. 

“ Yesterday we spent with the Duke of 
“ Northumberland at Sion, and now we are 
“going to Claremont. From this account you 
“ will see how constantly engaged we are, and 
“ that we must make the most of our time to 
“ see at least some of the sights in London. 
“ Dear Aunt is very kind to us, and does every- 
“ thing she can to please us ; and our cousin 
“ also is very amiable. We have not a great 
“ deal of room in our apartment, but are never- 
“ theless very comfortably lodged. 

“ I hope to give you more full accounts 
“ from Brussels, dear Mama. . . .” 

From his earliest years the Prince had to 
struggle constantly of an evening agfainst the 
feeling of sleepiness of which he complains in 
the above letter. This propensity has been 
already noticed in a memorandum by M. Flors- 
chlitz, given in a former chapter. Nor did the 
Prince, manfully as he strove against it, ever 
entirely conquer it But independently of this 
feeling, he never took kindly to great dinners, 
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balls, or the common evening, amusements of 
the fashionable world ; and went through them 
rather as a duty which his position imposed 
upon him, than as a source of pleasure or 
enjoyment to himself,® Indeed on such occa- 
sions he loved to get hold of some man emi- 
nent as a statesman or man of science, and 
to pass the hours he was thus compelled to 
give to the world, in political or instructive, 
conversation.* 

In a letter dated Gotha, 31st May 1836, 
the Dowager Duchess speaks of having received 
a letter from the Duke of Coburg from Ken- 
sington, and of her anxiety on account of the sea 
voyage, as well as of the fatigues and late hours 
to which the young Princes were exposed. 

During their stay in England the Duke and 
his sons were lodged at Kensington, and it was 
on this occasion that the Queen saw the Prince 


® Note by the Queen. — ^Yet nothing, at the same time, 
could exceed the kind attention he paid to every one — 
frequently standing the whole evening that no one might be 
neglected. 

f See in chapter ix. p. 196, the remark of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany on seeing the Prince talking to the 
Marquis Capponi during a ball at Florence, — “ Voilk un 
“prince dont nous pouvons 8tre fiers. La belle danseuse 
“rattend— le savant I’occupe.” 
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thus spent in Brussels, but the absence it 
necessarily entailed from their own country was 
a source of much lamentation to their grand- 
mother, the Duchess Dowager of Gotha. In 
writing to the Duke on the 7th July, to con- 
gratulate him on his safe return to Coburg, 
while she “ thanks God that you have returned 
“ in good health and have left the dear children 
“ w'ell ” — “ it makes me sad,” she adds, “ to think 
“ that you are come back without them, and I 
“ cannot reconcile myself to this long separation 
“ from them. Thank God that you were able 
“ to assure me you had left them well.” 

The following letters from Prince Albert to 
his father and stepmother, written during their 
residence at Brussels, give some insight into their 
life there, and will speak for themselves : — 

To THE Duchess of Coburg, etc.® 

Bnme/s^ June 1836 . 

“ Dear Mama, — I take advantage of the 
“ opportunity of Papa’s return to Coburg to 
“ write to you at last once more. I would 
“ have written to you before this from Paris if I 
“ had had time. We all thought the H6tel 


* See Appendix C. p. 404 , for original of this lett«. 
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“ des Princes,® where we lived, a most horrible 
“ place — such a noise in the street that you could 
“ not hear your own voice. Ernest Wiirtem- 
“ berg had been in the same house a short 
“ time before. 

“We not only saw all the sights to be seen 
“ in Paris itself, during our stay there, but also 
“ made several very pleasant excursions in the 
“ neighbourhood. We visited St. Cloud, Meu- 
“ don, Montmorency, Neuilly, Versailles, Tria- 
“ non, &c., and were much struck by the beauty 
“ of the scenery on all sides. We were received 
“ at Court with the greatest kindness and civility, 
“ and we must all join to the fullest extent, in 
“ the g^eat praise which every one bestows on 
“ the Royal Family. 

“ After all our fatigues and amusements we 
“ are now settled in our new home, and are really 
“ glad to be able to lead a quiet and regular 
“ mode of life. We live in a small but very 
“ pretty house, with a little garden in front, and 
“ though in the middle of a large town, we are 
“ perfectly shut out from the noise of the streets. 


9 It was in the Rue Richelieu, the most noisy 
thoroughfare in Paris, and happily for those who might 
have been doomed to pass a night in it, no longer exists 
as an hotel 
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“ The masters selected for us are said to be 
“ excellent, so that everything is favourable to 
“ our studies, and I trust there will be no lack 
“ of application on our part, 

“ Uncle Leopold is not expected before the 
“ 15th, and by the time he arrives we shall 
“ have settled to our daily routine. We have 
“ already arranged everything, and mean to 
“ devote the next few days to paying the 
“ necessary visits before settling, next week, to 
“ our new mode of life. 

“ When this letter reaches you, you will also 
“ be about to commence a new mode of life, for 
“ I hear that your journey to the sea-side is 
“ fixed for the loth. I hope this trip will 
“ answer to you in every way. The journey 
“ to England has given me such a disgust 
“ for the sea that I do not like even to think 
“ of it.” 


To THE Duke of Coburg. 

Brussds, July 1836. 

“ Dear Papa, — Accept the warmest thanks 
“ from us both, for your dear letter, which we 
“ received yesterday evening The 
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“ eagerness shown at Coburg for the building 
“ of the theatre is really delightful, and proves 
“ that the spirit of improvement is there, and 
“ only requires encouragement to develope 
“ itself. We mean to make a strong appeal to 
“ Aunt Kent to contribute somewhat to this 
“ national work. We have been for some time 

“ in active correspondence with her 

“ Uncle Leopold arrived at Laeken last night. 
“We have not yet seen him. And now good- 
“ by, dear Papa. Always keep the same love 
“ for your devoted Son 

“ Albert.” 


To THE Duke of Coburg.*® 

“Brussels, August 15, 1836. 

“ Dear Papa, — . . . .We accom- 

“ panied uncle to the camp of Beverlow, which 
“ is on a large plain, on which, on a circumfe- 
“ rence of ten leagues, not a house is to be seen. 
“ The camp itself is about five miles round, and 
“ is well built. The barracks and stables are 
“ much better arranged than is usually the case. 


'* See Appendix C. p. 406. 
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“ We lived in a very nice little hut, close to the 
“ Royal one, over which the Belgian and Saxon 
“ flags were hoisted. 

“ There was a different field-day every day, 
“ and two of them were particularly interesting. 
“ The last of these two was really beautiful, 
“ and, in the opinion of experienced officers, 
“ gave a perfect idea of real war. The vic- 
“ torious army was commanded by Generals 
“ Goetals, Magnan, and Marneff ; the losing 
“ army under Generals d’Olivier and De Lime ; 
“ and when the latter were at a loss how to 
“ extricate themselves from a difficult position, 
“ uncle himself conducted the retreat. 

“ After the fatigue of the manceuvres the 
“ soldiers amused themselves by playing at 
“ various games, at which we were present, 
“ such as running races, climbing high poles, 
“jumping in sacks, fencing and wrestling, &c., 
“ in all of which they showed great dex- 
“ terity. Upon the whole the troops showed 
“to so much advantage that every one was 
“ astonished. Towards evening there was some- 
“ times excellent music, the bands of all the 
“regiments being assembled, in which i6o 
“ musicians played together.” 
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To THE Duke of Coburg. 

“ Ostend, S^t. I, 1836. 

“ Dear Papa, — Thank you a thousand times 
“ for your dear letter, and for the pretty ring 
“ which I received in your name from the 
“ ‘ Rath ’ when I awoke on the 26th. I have 
“ not taken it off my finger since I got it, and 
“ it shall always remain there and remind me of 
“ you when I am not with you. 

“ How sorry I was to spend this happy day 
“ without you, and to be so far from you ! ” 

In the same letter the Prince speaks of 
having been out shooting with his brother, 
and of their having killed some seagulls. 


To THE Duke of Coburg. 

“Brussels, Oct. 17, 1836. 

“ Dear Papa, — .... Yesterday 
“ (Sunday) we made an excursion to Waterloo, 
“ and went on foot all over the field of battle. 
“ Colonel von Wiechmann, who had been at 
“ the battle, was our cicerone. We found, to 
“ our g^eat indignation, that the French, who 
“ marched over the field on their way to the 
“ siege of Antwerp, had knocked off the iron 
“ cross of the monument. . . . .” 
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To THE Duke of Coburg. 

“ Brussels, Nov. 29, 1836. 

“ Dear Papa, — ^We should be so glad to 
“ accept your invitation to go to Coburg for a 
“ few days, and to spend Christmas there. But 
“if we are to profit by our stay here, I am 
“ afraid we must deny ourselves that pleasure. 
“ Such an expedition would require five or six 
“ weeks, and our course of study would be quite 
“ disturbed by such an interruption. We told 
“ dear uncle the purport of your letter, and he 
“ said he would write to you on the subject.” 

We do not often find a young man of 
eighteen objecting to a holiday, because it 
would interrupt his studies ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 


April iSsy to close of iSsS. 

RESIDENCE AT BONN DEATH OF WILLIAM IV. TOUR 

THROUGH SWITZERLAND AND NORTH OF ITALY 

LETTERS FROM THE PRINCE. 

The young Princes were now to enter upon 
their academical career. In April 1837, they 
left Brussels for Bonn, at which university, 
with the exception of the usual vacations, they 
remained for the next year and a half. A small 
detached house had been taken for them, not 
far from the Cathedral and overlooking the 
alley that leads up to the Kreutzberg ; and 
here they resided with their tutor, M. Flors- 
chtitz, who bears witness to the diligence and 
steadiness with which they applied themselves 
to their studies. Of our Prince more parti- 
cularly, he says that “ he maintained the early 
“ promise of his youth by the eagerness with 
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“ which he applied himself to his work, and by 
“ the rapid progress which he made, especially 
“ in the natural sciences, in political economy, 
“ and in philosophy.” “ Music also,” he adds, 
“ of which he was passionately fond, was not 
“ neglected, and he had already shown con- 
“ siderable talent as a composer.” * 

Their principal instructors at the university 
were Messrs. Bethman - Holweg, Schlegel, 
Fichte, Lobell, Kaufmann, Perthes,* d'Alten, 
&c., of most of whom the Prince retained 
throughout life the most affectionate recol- 
lection. 

Amongst the students who were at Bonn 
at this time were the present reigning Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Prince William of Lowen- 
stein-Werthheim, and Count Erbach, a relation 
of Prince Leiningen’s, With these, from their 
connection with them, the Princes naturally lived 


^ The Prince also excelled in manly exercises, and at 
a great fencing-match, in which there were from twenty-five 
to thirty competitors, carried off the first prize, as recorded 
by an English student at the university, now holding a 
Government situation in Dublin, and who himself obtained 
the second prize. 

* See extract of letter from M, Perthhs on the occasion 
of the Prince’s marriage, quoted from Memoirs by his son, 
chap. XIII. p. 295. 
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on terms of the greatest intimacy, and, indeed, 
with their fellow-students generally they seem 
always to have been on the most cordial 
and friendly footing. With none, however, did 
Prince Albert form so close and intimate a 
friendship as with Prince William of Lciwen- 
stein, who has lately sent the Queen an account, 
which will be found at the end of this chapter, 
of his recollections of their college life. He 
has also sent several letters, written to him by 
the Prince at various times after they left the 
university, which will be found inserted in 
their place, and which, particularly those written 
about the time of the marriage, will be read 
with much interest. 

Since the visit of the Princes to England 
in the preceding year the idea had become 
very general that a marriage was in contem- 
plation between Prince Albert and the Princess 
Victoria ; and during their late residence in 
Brussels reports to that effect had become still 
more prevalent, though most prematurely, as 
nothing was then settled.® Prince Albert’s 
letters to his father at this time are chiefly 
interesting from their allusion to England and 
the young Queen. The first is dated from 


* Memorandum by the Oueen. 
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Bonn, only a few days before the death, on 
the 20th June 1837, of William IV., when 
Queen Victoria, who had only just completed her 
eighteenth year, ascended the throne. In that 
letter, after mentioning a visit to Cologne, 
which he had made a few days previously with 
his brother and the hereditary Grand Duke of 
Weimar, and alluding to two pictures* which 
they had given a commission to have bought 
at a sale of old pictures which was to be held 
there, he goes on : — 

“ A few days ago I received a letter from 
“ Aunt Kent, enclosing one from our cousin. 
“ She told me I was to communicate its con- 
“ tents to you, so I send it on with a translation 
“ of the English. The day before yesterday 
“ I received a second and still kinder letter 
“ from my cousin, in which she thanks me for 
“ my good wishes on her birth-day. You may 
“ easily imagine that both these letters gave me 
“ the greatest pleasure.” 

On the 4th July, after dwelling on the 
beauty of the Ahrthal, to which he and his 
brother had just made an excursion, and telling 
his father of their attendance at a swimming- 

♦ One was a sketch by Albert Durer — the other a 
negro’s head by Vandyck. 
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school on the Rhine close to Bonn, he adds : — 
“ The death of the King of England has every- 
“ where caused the greatest sensation. From 
“ what uncle Leopold, as well as aunt, writes to 
“ us, the new reign has begun most success- 
“ fully. Cousin Victoria is said to have shown 
“astonishing self-possession. She undertakes 
“ a heavy responsibility, especially at the present 
“ moment, when parties are so excited, and all 
“ rest their hopes on her. Poor aunt has again 
“ been violently attacked in the newspapers, 
“ but she has also found strenuous supporters.” 

On first hearing of the King’s death, the 
Prince had already written the following beau- 
tiful and characteristic letter to the young 
Queen. It is the first of his which we have, 
written in English,* and allowing for a some- 
what foreign turn and formality of expression, 
it shows what proficiency he had already made 
in a language which, from the correctness with 
which he both spoke and wrote it, he soon 
made his own. “ How much,” says one who 
had deeply studied his character, “ of the 
“ Prince’s great nature is visible in it. Though 

* All the other letters which have been quoted from 
the Prince to his parents and grandmother, and from them 
to him, are translated from the German. 
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“addressed to a young and powerful Queen, 
“ there is not a word of flattery in it. His first 
“ thought is of the great responsibility of the 
“position, the happiness of the millions that 
“ was at stake. Then comes the anxious hope 
“ that the reign may be glorious." (Did he 
feel a presentiment at the time how much he 
would help to make it so ?) “ And then how 

“ gracefully and naturally the tender regard of 
“ an affectionate relation comes in at the last.” 
But let us quote it : — 

“ 26/// June 1837. 

“ My DEAREST Cousin, — I must write you a 
“ few lines to present you my sincerest felici- 
“ tations on that great change which has taken 
“ place in your life. 

“ Now you are Queen of the mightiest land 
“ of Europe, in your hand lies the happiness 
“ of millions. May Heaven assist you and 
“ strengthen you with its strength in that high 
“ but difficult task. 

“ I hope that your reign may be long, 
“ happyl and glorious, and that your efforts may 
“ be rewarded by the thankfulness and love of 
“ your subjects. 

“ May I pray you to think likewise some- 
“ times of vour cousins in Bonn, and to cOn- 
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“ tinue to them that kindness you favoured 
“ them with till now. Be assured that our 
“ minds are always with you. 

“ I will not be indiscreet and abuse your 
“ time. Believe me always, your Majesty’s 
“ most obedient and faithful servant, 

“ Albert.” 

“ Uncle Leopold,” the Prince writes to his 
father on the 30th July 1837,® “has written to 
“ me a great deal about England and all that is 
“going on there. United as all parties are in 
“ high praise of the young Queen, the more do 
“ they seem to manoeuvre and intrigue with 
“ and against each other. On every side there 
“ is nothing but a network of cabals and 
“ intrigues, and parties are arrayed against 
“ each other in the most inexplicable manner. 
“ . . . . Uncle Leopold advises us to make a 
“ journey to the South of Germany and Switzer- 
“ land, or even to the North of Italy. Sorry as 
“ I shall be to lose the opportunity of seeing 
“ our dear uncle, again soon, I feel that his 
“ opinion is right, and I am sure you will also 
“ agree in thinking his reasons imperative and 
“ conclusive.” 


* See .Appendix C. p. 406. 
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The object of the King of the Belgians in 
advising this journey, seems to have been to 
draw attention from the young Princes; as, 
during their residence at Brussels, a report had 
been very generally spread (as already men- 
tioned,) of a marriage being in contemplation 
between Prince Albert and the young Queen. 

The brothers accordingly employed the 
vacation in making a tour through Switzerland 
and the North of Italy. Leaving Bonn on the 
28th of August, and sleeping on their way at 
Andernach, Coblentz, Mannheim, Baden-Baden, 
and Kenzingen, they arrived on the 3rd of 
September at Basel. The first days of their 
tour had been attended by almost constant rain, 
in spite of which they visited everything best 
worth seeing at Baden, Strasburg, and other 
places through which their route lay. Ascend- 
ing the Jura by the Miinsterthal, they reached 
Moutiers, where they slept, in the evening of 
the 4th, and after halting the next day at Biel, 
in order to visit the “ Peters Insel ” celebrated 
by Rousseau, they arrived on the 6th at 
Elfenau, half an hour's drive from Berne. 
Here they remained three days on a visit to 
their aunt, the Grand Duchess Anne, widow 
of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
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The weather had cleared up the day before 
they arrived at Elfenau, and though very cold 
at the early hour at which they generally set 
out on their day’s journey, the young travellers 
thoroughly enjoyed their tour and the fine 
scenery through which it led them. This is so 
well known and has been so often described, 
that it is not necessary to do much more than 
record the names of the places they visited. 
Leaving Elfenau on the 9th, they slept that 
night at Brienz, from whence next morning 
their pedestrian tour began. Passing by the 
Brtinig-Pass and Sarnen, to Alpnach, where 
they slept on the loth, on the nth they crossed 
the lake of the four cantons to Lucerne. Here 
they only remained long enough to see what 
was best worth seeing in the town, and left 
again at eleven o’clock in a boat for KUssnacht, 
whence they ascended the Rigi on foot, arriving, 
in company with the family of Prince FUrsten- 
berg, with whom they had fallen in at KUssnacht, 
at six in the evening. 

The next morning we find them at break of 
day admiring the glorious sunrise from the top 
of the Rigi ; descending thence to Goldau, they 
there took a carriage to Brunnen, and dience a 
boat to FlUelen, where they passed the night. 
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On the 1 3th they drove by the Gothards- 
strasse, by Altdorf and Amsteg, the Devil’s 
Bridge, &c. to Andermatt, where they slept. 
On the 14th they ascended the valley of the 
Reuss to Hospental and Realp, and crossed the 
Furka in a storm of wind and snow, descending 
to the Glacier of the Rhone, where they rested 
for the night in a miserable house. Prince 
Albert alone refused this day to make use of 
the ponies that accompanied them. His wish 
had been to make a pedestrian tour, and such 
he was determined it should be. 

The next morning they set out at eight 
o’clock to cross the dangerous Mayenwand, a 
steep ascent made more difficult by the snow 
that lay as far as they could see to a depth of 
two and a half feet. Thick mist obscured the 
fearful abyss below them, and the Grimsel 
Hospice, which they reached at ten o’clock, was 
a welcome sight. Descending thence by Han- 
deckfall they slept that night at Gudau; the 
next at Meyringen ; the 1 7th, after visiting the 
fall of the Reichenbach, at the Rosenlaui Glacier ; 
and on the i8th, after a veiy fatiguing day, they 
reached the top of the Faulhom. A glorious 
sunset rewarded their toil, and the next morning 
at five o’clock they were enjoying an equally 
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glorious sunrise. Continuing their route they 
slept on the 19th at Grindelwald. On the 20th 
they crossed the Wengem Alp to Lauterbrunn ; 
whence, passing by Interlaken and Thun, where 
they slept on the 21st, they again arrived at 
Elfenau, to pay a second visit to their aunt, 
early on the morning of the 22nd. Here they 
remained for the day ; but though the next 
day, the 23rd, was the Grand Duchess’s birth- 
day, they left again at nine in the morning for 
Freyburg. 

On the 25th, having slept the preceding 
night at Lausanne, they took the steam-boat at 
Ouchy, and reached Geneva in the evening, after 
a passage of three and a half hours. The 26th 
was given up to seeing what was to be seen at 
Geneva and in the neighbourhood, ending with 
the theatre at night. On the 28th they arrived 
at Chamouny, and on the 29th, accompanied by 
three guides, of whom Balmat the younger, son of 
the first man who had ascended Mont Blanc, was 
one, they set out for the “ Jardin,” taking mules 
as far as Montanvert ; the rest of the way, by 
the -Mer de Glace, &a was necessarily performed 
on foot. The Jardin was reached at half-past 
one, and after half an hour to rest and enjoy 
the view of the peak of Mont Blanc, hanging 
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right over them, they re-descended and got 
back to Chamouny at seven o’clock. On the 
30th they ascended the Col de Balme, sleeping 
that night at Martigny, and on the ist they 
came by St. Maurice, Bex, &c. to Vemex, 
where they were received for the third time by 
their aunt the Grand Duchess Anne. In the 
forenoon of the 2nd they made an excursion to 
Vevay, &c. returning to Vemex ; which, how- 
ever, they left at ten in the evening, in order to 
extend their tour into Italy. But we need not 
follow them further step by step. Perhaps we 
have already been too minute in the enumera- 
tion of the places visited by them in Switzer- 
land. But while these lines are being written. 
Prince Arthur is following^ nearly the exact 
route taken by his father, twenty-seven years 
before ; and it is interesting to think of him 
visiting the same scenes, sleeping at the same 
resting-places, and eagerly searching the visitors’ 
books for some record of that earlier tour. 

But except the unchangeable features of the 
scenery, little remains the same as it was in 
those days. The facilities of modern travel, and 
the consequent overwhelming flood of annual 
tourists, have caused hotels and villages to 


I September 1865. 
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spring up where there was formerly little better 
than a hut to repose in ; and only in one place 
did Prince Arthur find an inn the same as it had 
been in his father’s time. Only at one place, 
too, did he find the inn books preserved so 
far back as 1837, and his father’s name recorded 
amongst the visitors. 

Having crossed by the Simplon into Italy, 
the young travellers visited the Italian lakes, 
Milan, &c., and arrived at Venice on the 
1 2th October, whence Prince Albert thus 
writes to his father : — 

“ What thanks I owe you, dear Papa, for 
“ having allowed us to make such a beautiful 
“ tour ! I am still quite intoxicated by all I 
“ have seen in so short a time. The reports 
“ of Herr Rath (FlorschUtz) will have told you 
“ how we have been able to explore every part 
“ of Switzerland, and, favoured as we were by 
“ the weather, we could enjoy the beauties of 

“ the country to the fullest degree 

“ Milan, and still more, heavenly Venice, con- 
“ tain treasures of art that astonish me.” 

The Queen, alluding to this tour in 1864, 
relates that the Prince sent her a small book 
containing views of all the places above 
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enumerated except two. From one of these, 
the top of the Rigi, he sent her a dried “ Rose 
“ des Alpes;” and from the other, Voltaire’s 
house at Ferney, which he visited from Geneva, 
a scrap of Voltaire’s handwriting, which he 
obtained from his old servant. 

“ The whole of these,” the Queen adds, 
“ were placed in a small album, with the dates 
“ at which each place was visited, in the Prince’s 
“ handwriting ; and this album the Queen now 
“ considers one of her greatest treasures, and 
“ never goes anywhere without it. Nothing 
“ had at this time passed between the Queen 
“ and the Prince ; but this gift shows that the 
“ latter, in the midst of his travels, often thought 
“ of his young cousin.” ® 

Only two days were at this time given to 
Venice. The vacation was drawing to a close, 
and it was necessary to think of their return 
journey, so as to allow of a stay of some days 
on their way back, at their native Rosenau. 
Accordingly, at ten o’clock on the night of the 
14th, the Princes left Venice, and, travelling 
night and day through the Tyrol, arrived at 
Innspriick at four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
16th. Here they only remained long enough 


® Memorandum by the Queen. 
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to see what was best worth seeing, and went on 
without stopping to Munich, where they arrived * 
at two o’clock on the 1 7th. 

After one day’s rest and sight-seeing at 
Munich, they left again in the afternoon of the 
1 8th, and arrived at the Rosenau on the 20th. 

The above enumeration of the places visited 
by the Princes during this autumn tour, is 
taken from a diary kept at the time by Herr 
Florschiitz, by whom they were accompanied. 
M. Florschiitz has not, unfortunately (at least 
not in this diary), recorded any particular anec- 
dotes of the tour, with the exception of their 
having been made prisoners at the top of 
Strasburg Cathedral by the slamming, in the 
wind, of the tower door, and being only released 
by the opportune arrival of other visitors. 

The Princes remained for some days at 
the Rosenau, leaving it again on the 3rd of 
November, on their return to the University. 
On the way they paid a visit to their grand- 
mother at Gotha, and the Duchess thus men- 
tions their visit in a letter to the Duke : — 

“ Gotha, Nov. 4, 1837. 

“ The visit of the dear children has given 
“ me the greatest pleasure, though it was so 
“ short ; for they only arrived yesterday at half- 
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“ past ten o’clock, and at a quarter to eight this 
“ morning they again left me. The whole visit 
“ seems like a dream, though a very happy one, 
“ for they were both so nice and good. How 
“ tall and handsome Albert is grown, and dear 
“ Ernest also looks well and amiable. They were 
“ very grateful to you for the permission to 
“ make this beautiful tour, though a little uneasy 
“ at having been forced to leave you unwell. 
“ To-morrow they hope to be at Bonn. It is, 
“ no doubt, good for them to devote so much 
“ time to their studies, but it is very bad for 
“ us to see so little of them.” 

Returned to Bonn they resumed their 
studies with a diligence by no means impaired 
by their late pleasant excursion. The following 
letters from the Prince will give some insight 
into their life, and also refer to an event that 
created much sensation at the time ; the arrest, 
namely, of the Archbishop of Cologne in conse- 
quence of his opposition to the Government ; ® — 

“Bonn, Nov. 12 , 1837 . 

“ Dear Papa, — The last term really ended 
“ before we had time to collect our thoughts 
“ about it. 

9 See Appendix C. pp. 407 et seqq., for original of this 
and the next letters from Bonn. 
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“ We have already plunged into the midst 
“ of the new one. 

“ This winter will be one of very hard work 
“ for us, for we are overwhelmed with lectures, 
“ papers, exercises, &c. &c. 

“ The chief subjects of our studies at pre- 
“ sent are Roman law. State right and political 
“ economy {Staatswirthschaftslehre), and the 
“ principles of finance. We also attend two 
“ courses of historical lectures by Lobell and 
"A. W. von Schlegel, and a philosophical 
“ lecture (Anthropology and Philosophy) by 
“ Fichte. At the same time we shall not fail 
“to give attention to the study of modem 
“ languages.” 

To THE Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. 

Bonn, Nov. 19, 1837. 

“ The day before yesterday I received a 
“ letter from uncle Leopold, expressing a wish 
“ that we should visit him at Brussels during 
“ Christmas week, when there will be no 
“ lectures. You may easily imagfine, dear 
“ Grandmama, how we look forward to this 
“ short visit. I am the more glad of it, because 
“ we shall then have an opportunity of learning 
“more distinctly what Uncle thinks of the 
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*' coming separation, next spring, of our hitherto 
“ united lives, and also of giving him, at the 
“ same time, our own views of it. 

“ That moment is, in its saddest form (?« 
“ seitter trilben Gesialt), ever before me. We 
“ would, therefore, as long as time allows us, 
“ do all we can to soften its pain and to gild 
“ the pill.” 

To THE Duke of Coburg. 

“ Bonn, Nov. 24, 1837. 

“ Dear Papa, — . . . The subject which 
“ engrosses every one here and in this neigh- 
“ bourhood, at this moment, is the arrest of the 
“ Archbishop of Cologne. The Catholic party 
is furious, and vows death and destruction to 
“all Prussians and Protestants. Yesterday, 
“ being St. Clement’s day, an insurrection was 
“ apprehended both at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
“ Cologne ; but the fear of the troops being 
“ called out seems to have prevented it, and 
“ everything remained quiet. 

“ You no doubt know how the Archbishop 
“ has behaved towards the University, with 
“ reference to the doctrines of Hermes ; that 
“ he has forbidden the professors to read — 
“ that he has broken up the seminary here — 
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“ and that he has declared open war against 
“ the Prussian Government. Upon this the 
“ King sent his Minister, Rochow, to Cologne, 
“ to treat with the Archbishop, who, however, 
“ refused to receive him, nor would he allow 
“ any professor or clergyman to defend his prin- 
“ ciples before him. 

“ Latterly the Archbishop has prohibited 
“ marriages between Protestants and Catholics, 
“ unless it were agreed that the children should 
“ all be Catholics. 

“ When the King summoned him to resign 
“ his office, he replied that the King had no 
“ authority in the affairs of the church. 

“ The result was, that the Archbishop was 
“ secretly arrested and carried off by night. 

“ A rich Catholic, much respected here, 
“ said, ‘ The Government must act with us, for 
“ ‘ no Government can go Against us. Things 
“ ‘ must go as far as they have done in Belgium. 
“ ‘ Let the Prussians have a care, lest they be 
“ ‘ driven out of the country with flails.’ ” 

On the 22nd December the Prince writes 
to his father that he had been prevented from 
writing by the necessity of working hard at 
their studies on the approach of Christmas, 
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which he and his brother were to have spent 
with their uncle, King Leopold, at Brussels. 
Their doing so, however, was prevented by an 
accident by which the Prince hurt his knee, 
and was laid up for several days.’® 

The Dowager Duchess, writing from Gotha 
on the 1 7th December, says : — 

“ How distressed I am to hear that our 
“ beloved Albert has hurt his knee and suffers 
“ a good deal of pain, and that he cannot walk, 
“ as dear Ernest writes to me. It is no joke 
“ to hurt the knee. How little do young 
“ people take care of themselves, and how much 
“ anxiety and care do they not occasion ! But 
“ as the careful Florschutz has not written to 
“ me about it, I hope it is not serious.” 

On the 26th of December the Prince thus 
writes to his grandmother — 

“ Bonn, Dec. 26, 1837. 

“ Dear Grandmama — A thousand thousand 
•“ thanks for the beautiful Christmas present 
“ which M. Florschutz has given me in your 

10 Note by the Queen. — Riding in the riding-school, 
the Prince got his knee jammed between his horse and the 
wall, in consequence of the horse refusing a leap. The knee 
was severely injured, and retained a deep scar ever after. 

“ See Appendix C. p. 408. 
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“ name. On such a day, when so far separated 
“ from home and the dear ones there, any token 
“ of remembrance that recalls them to us is 
“ doubly welcome. 

“ I have reviewed in thought all the past 
“ Christmas-eves, most of which we spent with 
“ you, always receiving from you such valuable 
“presents! This Christmas-eve also I was 
“ near you, at least in spirit. The glass is 
“ really quite beautiful, and I hope soon to 
“ adorn myself with the pretty waistcoat. As 
“ you know, dear Grandmama, we had intended 
“ to spend Christmas week in Brussels, but my 
“ unlucky knee has prevented us. Though not 
“ yet strong enough to bear without injury the 
“ fatigue of such a journey, and the exertions 
“ which would be unavoidable at Brussels, it is 
“ now almost well again. We are exceedingly 
“ sorry to have had to give up this pleasure ; 
“ but on the other hand it gives us more time 
“ to repeat our lectures and college work, and 
“ to wait patiently for the cure of my foot. 

“ At the same time, dear Grandmama, allow 
“ me to lay my most hearty good wishes at your 
“ feet J May every blessing of heaven rest upon 
“ you, and may continued health and unclouded 
“cheerfulness be yours in the coming year. 
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“ Keep also for me in the years to come the 
“love and kindness which I have hitherto 
“ rejoiced in from you. 

“ I still owe you many thanks for two letters 
“ which I have not been able to answer sooner, 
“ as the work always increases so much before 
“the vacations as to occupy the whole day. 
“ How glad I was to hear that you were quite 
“ well again. 

“Of our dear Bonn I have nothing to 
“ tell you. The controversy respecting the 
“ Hanoverian affairs, and that with the Arch- 
“ bishop of Cologne, engross at present the in- 
“ terest and speculation of all conversation here. 
“ Farewell now, dear Grandmama, and keep 
“ in affectionate remembrance 

“ Your faithful grandson, 

“ Albert.” 

On the same day the Prince wrote to his 
father a letter, which is very characteristic of 
the habit, early acquired by him, of weighing the 
truth of all he heard or saw. What he says of 
the people of the Rhine, shows how little liable 
he was to be deceived by eye-service or lip- 
loyalty, while all his remarks speak for the 
liberality and tolerance of his own religious 


See Appendix C. p. 410. 
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views. “We had thought,” he says, “of 
celebrating your birth-day with our dear 
“uncle at Brussels, but the tiresome blow 
“ I gave my knee prevented us from having 
“that pleasure. I am, however, quite well 
“ again, only I must still spare my leg a 
“ little, so that, on the one hand, I could not 
“ undertake the fatigues of Brussels, and, on 
“ the other, I shrank from being seen limping 
“ about. We therefore remained quietly at 
“ Bonn, where we are busy with our studies. 
“ . . . . You will no doubt have taken much 
“ interest in the affairs at Cologne. Here 
“it is the all-engrossing subject, and it is 
“very evident that the much-extolled loyalty 
“ of the Rhine people is wonderfully loose. 
“ ‘ Prussian ’ and ‘ Lutheran heretic ’ are com- 
“ mon terms of contumely. The party of the 
“ priests seems to be very strong. They find 
“ their chief support in the aristocracy and the 
“ common people ; the aristocracy in particular 
“ being very bigoted.” 

On the 2ist January 1838, the Prince 
informs his father that he is again “ quite well 
“ and strong, and once more able, after the 
“ hard work he had gone through, to amuse 
“ himself by making long expeditions on foot.” 
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Having paid the visit to Brussels, which 
had been prevented by the accident to his knee, 
he writes to his father, on his return to Bonn, 
dated March 6th, to say he had returned quite 
satisfied with the result of his visit, and that 
the King had spoken fully to him respecting 
his future prospects. “ The Queen,” he con- 
tinues, “ had in no way altered her mind, but 
“ did not wish to marry for some time yet.” 
“ She thought herself,” the Queen says in a 
memorandum on this subject written in ’64, 
“ still too young, and also wished the Prince 
“ to be older when he made his first appearance 
“ in England. In after years she often re- 
“ gretted this decision on her part, and con- 
“ stantly deplored the consequent delay of her 
“ marriage. Had she been engaged to the 
“ Prince a year sooner than she was, and had 
“ she married him at least six months earlier, 
“ she would have escaped many trials and 
“ troubles of different kinds.” “ 

“ The chief question,” the Prince continues 
in the same letter, “ is now as to the arrange- 
“ ment of my mode of life in the meantime. 
“ For the first half year it is settled that I 
“ should remain at Bonn. We have now got 


** From a Memorandum by the Queen. 
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“ through the most difficult of our studies, and 
“intend to turn the summer to account in 
“ learning modem languages, and reading poli- 
“ tical works. After that I am to travel in 
“ accordance with your wishes and those of my 
“ uncle, in order to learn to depend more upon 
“ myself. This plan is also most agpreeable to 
“ myself, and uncle is trying to get for me as 
“travelling companion a well-informed young 
“ Englishman — a Mr. Seymour.” 

The details of the proposed journey were 
to be afterwards settled with his father, when 
he returned to Coburg, and with the King of 
the Belgians, to whom he was shortly to pay 
another visit. 

In June 1838 the Coronation of the Queen 
took place, to which the Duke and Duchess 
of Coburg were invited — ^the invitation being 

1* Note by the Queen. — Now Major-General Sey- 
mour, C.B., lately of the Scots Fusilier Guards. General 
Seymom: was appointed Groom in Waiting to the Prince, 
and is now in the same capacity with the Queen. The 
Prince told the Queen, in after years, how good a young 
man he was ; and how anxious he had been to keep every- 
thing that was bad or impure from approaching him, though, 
God knows, vice itself would ever have recoiled from the 
look alone of one who wore “ the lily of a blameless life j ” 
but sdll it is pleasing to record such conduct 
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accepted by the Duke, but declined by the 
Duchess. 

“ So you go to England to the Coronation,” 
the Prince writes to his father from Bonn on 
the 23rd May 1838, “and afterwards we shall 
“ have the happiness of seeing you with us. 
“ Inconvenient and tiring as the doings will 
“ be in London, they will still be very in- 
“ teresting. It is really a pity that Mama 
“ should not be going also ; it would have been 
“ more natural, and I am sure the Queen will 
“ be very sorry not to see her. At the same 
“ time I must say that I never thought dear 
“ Mama would make up her mind to accept such 
“ an invitation.” 

On this occasion the Queen conferred the 
Order of the Garter on the Duke, and the 
Dowager Duchess of Gotha, writing to him on 
the 7th August, takes blame to herself for not 
having sooner congratulated him upon it. “ I 
“ know,” she says, “ this fine Order so well. 
“ My revered father,** and my father-in-law,*® 
“ both had it.” 

“ Elector of Hesse-Cassel, and son of a daughter of 
George II. 

Duke of Gotha, nephew to the Princess of Wales, who 
was mother to George IIL 
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On the 4th August the Prince wrote again 
from Bonn : — 

“ Dear Papa, — ^You will by this time have 
“arrived in your dear home! and I am sure, 
“ after so many fatigues, and being so con- 
“ stantly on the move, that you will not be 
“sorry to spend some time quietly at the 

“ Rosenau The end of the term 

“ is fast approaching, and we are hard at work 
“at our studies. The. removal of our whole 
“ establishment will resemble the migration of 
“ the Jews from Egypt.” 

This is the last letter we have from the 
Prince from Bonn. Their residence there was 
to end with the end of the term, and the time 
was to come to which in some of the foregoing 
letters he has already alluded with such sadness. 
At the close of their university career, the 
brothers, hitherto inseparable, were to go their 
different ways into the great world. 

We cannot do better than end this chapter 
with the following account by Prince William 
of Ldwenstein, of his recollections of the time 
spent by him with the young Princes at Bonn, 
which he wrote at the request of the Queen 
in 1864. 
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“ In 1837, I had the good fortune to make 
“ the acquaintance of Prince Albert of Saxe- 
“ Coburg, at the university of Bonn. Amongst 
“ all the young men at the university he was 
“ distinguished by his knowledge, his diligence, 
“ and his amiable bearing in society. He liked 
“ above all things to discuss questions of public 
“ law and metaphysics, and constantly, during 
“ our many walks, juridical principles or philo- 
“ sophical doctrines were thoroughly discussed. 
“ On such occasions the Councillor Florschiitz, 
“ who had accompanied the two Princes from 
“ Coburg, used to turn the conversation to sub- 
“ jects of general interest. 

“ Such professors as Fichte, Perthes, and 
“ Hollweg, could not fail to exercise a stimu- 
“ lating influence over the youthful minds of 
“ their hearers ; and even August Wilhelm von 
“ Schlegel, in spite of his extraordinary vanity, 
“will not easily be forgotten by those who 
“ attended his lectures. 

“ Amongst his other social qualities. Prince 
“ Albert possessed a lively sense of the ridicu- 
“ lous, as well as great talent for mimicking ; 
“ and it could scarcely fail but that the imme- 
“ diate subjects for the exercise of this talent 
“ should be his own attendants, and the profes- 
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“ sors, who, while absorbed in their lectures, 
“ exhibited some striking peculiarities and odd 
“ manners. Prince Albert could take these off 
“inimitably, and was enabled by his good 
“ memory to reproduce whole sentences out of 
“ their lectures to the general amusement of his 
“ company. At the same time the Prince’s 
“ perfect good taste prevented his ever giving 
“ offence, even when he allowed the most un- 
“ controlled play to his fun. 

“ The somewhat stiff military nature of the 
“ Princes’ governor. Colonel von Wiechmann, 
“ gave occasion to many disputes with the young 
“ Princes, and frequently led to the most comical 
“ scenes. It is impossible to give an idea in 
“ writing of the many trifling occurrences of this 
“ kind, for the ludicrous effect depended more 
“ on the mimicry and accentuation, than upon 
“ the subject itself. 

“ Amongst those who, without knowing it, 
“ contributed largely to our amusement, was 
“ Oberberg Hauptmann von Beust. He had a 
“ very pleasant house, to which he often invited 
“ us, and spoke with the most genuine Saxon 
“ accent. He was a little, thick-set, very good- 
“ humoured, but somewhat awkward man. One 
“ day he showed us a picture of Venice, and it 
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“ is impossible to. forget the gesture and accent 
“ with which, pointing to a row of houses, he 
“ said, ‘ This is the Ponte Rialte.’ 

“Another person who afforded us much 
“ amusement was Rath Wolff, in attendance on 
“ the Count of Erbach ; as for instance, when 
“ one day tasting some red wine, he exclaimed, 
“ ‘ This is not real Walportzheimer ' — ^a very 
“ simple remark, but which was for years 
brought up against him ; or when, at another 
“ time, he fell in a race, and had to look for his 
“ spectacles. 

“ Prince Albert had a great turn for 
“ drawing caricatures, and amongst the scenes 
“ of his university life of which he has thus 
“ perpetuated the memory. Professors Fichte 
“ and Lobell, and the spectacles of Rath Wolff, 
“ are favourite subjects. 

“ The Prince’s humour and sense of the 
“ ludicrous, however, found a natural counter- 
“ poise in his other great and sterling qualities ; 
“ and the great business of his later life, the 
“ many important duties he had to fulfil, soon 
“ drove into the background the humourous 
“ part of his character, which had been so pro- 
“ minent at the university. 

“ As the Prince excelled most of his contem- 
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“ poraries in the use of intellectual weapons, in 
“ the art of convincing, in strictly logical argu- 
“ ment, so he was distinguished also in all 
“ kinds of bodily exercise. In fencing and 
“ the practice of the broadsword he was very 
“ skilful. In fencing especially he excelled so 
“ much, that once in a fencing-match he carried 
“ off the prize from all his competitors. 

“ I recall with much pleasure our excursion 
“ on foot to the neighbouring Siebengebirge, 
“ so rich in legend ; to the valley of the Aar, 
“ where the celebrated Walportzheimer wine 
“ is produced ; and up and down the Rhine. 

“ Two fine greyhounds usually followed the 
“ Princes, one of which, called E6s” (already 
mentioned as having been brought by the 
Prince to England), “ was remarkable for 
“ sagacity and beauty, and was so fast that she 
“ could in the shortest time catch a hare and 
“ bring it back. On this account she was Prince 
“ Albert’s favourite. 

“ Music was also a favourite pursuit of the 
“ students. To the despair of Colonel von 
“ Wiechmann, we learned several students’ 
“ songs, and even practised the ‘ Glocke ’ of 
“ Romberg for four voices. In spite of many 
“ false notes, we went resolutely on, and passed 
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“ many an evening in song. Prince Albert was 
“ looked upon amongst us as a master •of the 
“ art. 

“ Attempts were even made at dramatic 
“ performances, some scene or intrigue being 
“ invented and spoken, and then at once re- 
“ presented. These improvisings had doubtless 
“ little artistic merit, but they were not the less 
“ amusing. Prince Albert was always the 
“ life and soul of them, and acted the principal 
“ parts. 

“ He entered with the greatest eagerness 
“ into every study in which he engaged, 
“whether belonging to science or art. He 
“ spared no exertion either of mind or body ; 
“on the contrary he rather sought difficulties 
“ in order to overcome them. The result was 
“ such an harmonious development of his powers 
“ and faculties as is very seldom arrived at. 

“ Wilhelm 
“ Prince LSwenstein." 

“ Kreuzwerthdm on Main, 

May 12, 1864.” 
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SEPARATION OF THE BROTHERS — THE PRINCE’S TOUR IN 
ITALY — BARON STOCKMAR — MAJORITY OF PRINCE 
ERNEST — PRINCE ALBERT DECLARED OF AGE AT THE 
SAME TIME — LETTERS. 

The brothers were now to be separated for the 
first time in their lives, and deeply was the 
separation felt by both. At the close of their 
university career the elder, Prince Ernest, was 
to go to Dresden to enter the Saxon service, 
while Prince Albert was to set out shortly 
afterwards for Italy, where he was to spend 
the winter, according to the plan which, as we 
have seen, had been already determined upon 
for him. 

They had, however, still two months to 
spend together at Coburg before the final 
separation took place, and, attached to each 
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Other as they were, we may easily imagine how 
dear to them must have been the last days 
spent together at a home which they both loved 
so much. These last days had, however, been 
nearly marked by a sad catastrophe, of which 
the Prince gives the following account in a 
letter to his grandmother ; and it will be seen 
that it was only averted by a combination of 
coolness and good sense, very rare at such 
moments. Had they opened the doors to call 
for assistance in the first alarm, as would have 
been only natural, instead of “ shutting them- 
selves in with the lire,” the consequences 
might have been most serious. ‘ 

“ Coburg, i%th Oct. 1838. 

“ Dear Grandmama, — I have again delayed 
“ writing to you, but when a man is once sunk in 
“ idleness, it is difficult to get out of it. 

“ I learned from your dear letter to Ernest 
“ that you are better and that you have moved 
“ into your pretty winter residence in all its new 
“ splendour. 

“ How perishable such splendour is we felt 
“ seriously yesterday, when, if God had not 
“ held his protecting hand over us, the whole 


1 See original letter in Appendix C. p. 4 io- 
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“ palace of Coburg might have become a prey to 
“ the flames, nor we ourselves able in any way 
“ to escape. 

“ A fire is lit in our rooms every morning 
“ lest we should find them cold when we come 
“ to town occasionally in the afternoon. It 
“ happened the day before yesterday that we 
“ stayed in town after the Play, in order not to 
“ catch cold driving back to the Rosenau. The 
“ next morning I was awoke by an unpleasant 
“ smell ; I sprang out of bed to see whether the 
“ register had not been forgotten to be opened 
“ in one of the stoves. The smoke met me 
“ thicker and thicker, but I could not discover 
“ anything. In the fourth room I was met by 
“ the flames darting towards me ; it was all on 
“ fire. I called out ‘ Fire ! fire ! ’ when Ernest 
“ and Cart came from their rooms to my assist- 
“ ance. No living soul was in this wing of the 
“ palace, except us three; it was also so early, that 
“ nobody was astir in the neighbourhood. You 
“ can fancy our alarm. We did not take long 
“ to consider, but closed all the doors and shut 
“ ourselves up with the fire. There were only 
“ two jugs with water, and a jug of camomile- 
“ tea at our command, of which we made the 
“ most. Ernest took my cloak and his own and 
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“ threw them upon the flames, while I dragged 
“ all my bedding there, and pressed the mat- 
“ tresses and large counterpanes against the 
“ burning wall. Cart lifted a marble table with 
“ incredible strength and threw it against the 
“ bookcase enveloped in flames, causing it to 
“ fall down. Having thus subdued the fire, we 
“ could think of calling for more help. 

“ Ernest ran just as he got out of bed 
downstairs to the sentry, who gave the alarm, 
“ whilst I and Cart * were still working upstairs. 
“ The heat and smoke were so powerful that all 

2 Note by the Queen. — Cart came over to this country 
with the Prince on his marriage, and remained in his service 
as valet till he died in August 1858, having been with him 
twenty-eight years. The Prince received the news of his 
death at Dusseldorf, just as he was starting with the Queen 
for Hanover and Babelsberg, and they were both deeply 
affected' by the news. Cart’s devotion to the beloved Prince 
was really quite like that of a nurse for a child, and the 
Prince never ceased to lament the loss of that faithful ser- 
vant and true friend, whose discretion and independence of 
character were most striking. When he died the Prince 
said to the Queen, that many recollections of his childhood 
were gone with Cart to the grave. He was a link, he added, 
with his happy childhood and dear native country which 
was peculiarly precious to him, living as he did in a foreign 
land ; for that even the Queen could only talk of those times 
as of history, and as of things of which she personally knew 
nothing. Cart was a native of Nion near Geneva. 
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“ the windows had fallen out ; even the glasses 
“ of the framed pictures were cracked, and the 
“ pictures shrivelled in, and the paint of the 
“ doors is quite charred. 

“ Help now came in haste from all sides : a 
“ number of workmen brought water up and 
“ extinguished the smouldering fire. A book- 
“ stand with many books and all our prints, 
“ two chairs, a table, a looking-glass, && have 
“ been burnt. 

“ There is no other harm done, but that Cart 
“ and I have burnt the soles of our feet as we 
“ got barefooted into the cinders. 

“ The accident was caused by the ignorance 
“ of a stoker who had heated a stove that was 
“ not meant to be used, and on which books 
“ and prints were lying, and against which a 
“ quantity of maps were standing. 

“ The only picture that was not injured is 
“ the one of the fire at the Palace of Gotha. 

“ Farewell now, dear Grandmama, and 
“always love 

“ Your faithful grandson, 

“ Albert. 

^Rosmau, i 8 A 4 Oct, 1838. 

“ P.S.— -I shall soon be able to %nd you 
“ the promised picture.” 
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On the same day that the above nwrative 
of their escape from fire was written, tbe 
Dowager Duchess was herself writing to the 
Duke, to express her pleasure at having seen 
Prince Albert again, and to bewail the ap- 
proaching separation of the brothers. 

“ It was most kind,” she writes, Oct. 18, 
1838, “to allow the dear children to spend a 
“ day with me, and our dear Albert gave me 
“ a most delightful surprise. I regretted very 
• “ much that dear Ernest could not come also. 
“ I sympathize deeply with the poor children 
“ on their approaching separation. With that 
“ moment I am sure the merriest and happiest 
“ period of their lives will have passed. Who 
“ could be otherwise than sad on such an occa- 
“ sion ? And who can ever replace the one to 
“ the other ? Every day that now passes adds 
“ to my sorrow for them ! ” 

Amongst those who have been mentioned 
as fellow-students at Bonn with the Prince and 
his brother, there was no one, as has been 
already mentioned, with whom the former was 
more intimate, or to whom he was more attached 
than Prince William of Lbwenstein, whose 
recollections of their university life conclude 
the preceding chapter. For some years, after 
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leaving the university, the Prince kept up an 
occasional correspondence with him, and he has 
lately given the Queen some of the letters he 
received, which are very characteristic of the 
Prince’s warm heart and affectionate disposi- 
tion. While the brothers were now awaiting 
at Coburg the dreaded moment which was to , 
bring with it their first separation from , each 
other, the Prince thus writes to his college 
friend : * — 

“ Coburg, Oct. 26, 1838. 

“ Dear Lowenstein, — A thousand thousand 
“ thanks for your dear friendly letter, which is a 
“ proof to us that you still sometimes think of 
“ your true friends. I believe that the pleasant 
“ days which we spent together, partly in useful 
“ occupations, partly in cheerful intercourse (jn 
'•' froher Unterhaltung), will ever appear to me 
“ as the happiest of my life. In spite of our 
“unrestrained intimacy {Ungenirtkeit) and our 
“ many practical jokes {denvielenNeckereiev), the 
“ utmost harmony always existed between us. 

“ How pleasant were our winter-concerts — our 
“ theatrical attempts — our walks tothe Venusberg 
“ — the swimming-school — ^the fencing-ground ! 
“ I dare not think back upon all these things. 


» See Appendix C. p. 412, for original. 
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. “ Ernest is now going to Dresden in order to 
“ sacrifice himself to Mars («/« sick dort dem 
“ Mars zu opfern). He will there throw himself 
“ entirely into a military existence. 

“ I shall shortly begin my Italian travels. 
“ I will occasionally give you news of myself 
“ from different places ; but you must also write 
“ to me ; I will always let you know where to. 
“In ten or twelve days I shall already have 
“ left my home behind. I shall not set out till 
“ Ernest also launches his vessel, so that he may 
“ not be left behind alone. The separation will 
•“ be frightfully painful to us. Up to this moment 
“ we have never, as long as we can recollect, 
“ been a single day away from each other ! I 
“ cannot bear to think of that moment ! ” 

Referring to Prince Ernest’s intended resi- 
dence at Dresden, and the approaching separa- 
tion, the Dowager Duchess again writes on the 
1st of November 1838 : — 

“ I was sure that the good King of Saxony 
“ would be delighted at our dear Ernest’s 
“ spending some time at Dresden. I should 
“ think happily of this well-selected residence 
“ for him, if dear Albert were only there with 
“ his brother! The thought of the separation of 
“ such fondly attached brothers quite breaks my 
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“heart, and I cannot reconcile myself to the 
“ g^eat distance which separates him (Prince 
“ Albert) from us.” 

And again, when the coming separation was 
yet more imminent : “ I can well imagine, my 
“ dear Duke,” the Duchess writes, “ how pain- 
“ ful for you will be the separation from your 
“ dear sons. May they soon return to their 
“ country, and not easily be induced again to 
“leave it; for where else could they be so 
“ useful and so safe ” 

Towards the end of November the separation 
was consummated, by the departure of Prince 
Ernest for Dresden. Prince Albert accompanied 
him a certain distance on his road, and on his 
return to Coburg sat down to give his grand- 
mother the following most touching account of 
his brother’s departure, and of his own loneliness. 
It was, indeed, a wrench to those young and 
loving hearts; and it had been well arranged 
that the Prince should not be left to brood over 
the change at home, but should proceed upon a 
tour, which would necessarily occupy and interest 
his active and inquiring mind — 


* See Appendix C. p. 413. 
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“Now I am quite alone. Ernest is f?ir oif 
“ {aier alle Berge) and I am left behind ; still 
“ surrounded by so many things which keep up 
“ the constant illusion that he is in the next 
“ room. To whom could I turn, to whom could 
“ I pour out my heart {meinem Herzen Luft 
“ macheti) better than to you, dear Grand- 
“ mama, who always take such interest in every- 
“ thing that happens to us ; who also know and 
“ understand us both so well ? 

“We accompanied' Ernest as far as Loben- 
“ stein, where we spent an evening and the 
“ following morning together, with our dear old 
“ great-aunt.® She was delighted to have us 
“ with her once more, maybe for the last 
“ time, for she is eighty years old, and very 
“ poorly. The two cousins were also very 
kind to us. 

“ During the evening we were very happy 
“ together. The next morning brought the pain 
“ of parting. We only stayed till twelve o’clock, 
“ and then drove home, this time without 
“ Ernest, arriving at ten o’clock at night, 
“ almost frozen to death. 

“We went, as usual,' in an open carriage, 

* Louise, Princess of Reuss-Lobenstein, eldest sister of 
the Prince and Queen’s maternal grandmother. 
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“ and had to endure the cold of i6 degrees 
“ (Reaumur’s) while crossing the lovely Fran- 
“ kenwald. 

“ Now Ernest has slept through his first 
“ night at Dresden. This day will also bring 
“ to him the feeling that something is wanting. 
“ {£s wird ihm der heutige Tag dock auck etwas 
“ leer vorkommenl) I wrote to him to-day and 
“ expect a few lines from him to-morrow or the 
“ day after, which I will send to you at once if 
“ you like it. 

“ If I have not written to you for some 
“ time, it was because during the last days we 
“ really had so much to talk and to care about. 
“ I am sure you will not be angry with me. 
“ I must now give up the custom of saying we 
“ and use the /, which sounds so egotistical and 
“ cold {^s so egoistisch und kalt lautenden Ich's). 

“ ® In we everything sounded much softer, 
“ for the we expresses the harmony between 
“ different souls, the / rather the resistance of 
“ the individual against outward forces, though 
“ also confidence in its own strength {den Wider- ' 

8 Note by the Queen, June 1865. — No one felt the 
truth and the anguish of this more than the Queen after 
Dec. 14, 1861, and never can she speak of “ my children,” 
but always says “ our.” 
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“ stand des Einzelnen gegm die Uusseren Kr'dfte, 
'■'jedoch auch das Vertrauen auf eigene St&rke). 

“ I am afraid of tiring you with my talk, and 
“ yet in this present silence it is a comfort to be 
“ able to talk.” 

“ Coburg, Nov. 29, 1838.” 

“ A thousand thanks for your last gracious 
“ and very affectionate letter. How pleasant it 
“is to know that somebody shares the feelings 
“ which animate us. I have had a letter from 
“ Ernest, but as it is of older date than yours, I 
“ do not send it. I was very glad thus to hear 
“ of him more frequently.” 

“ Coburg, Dec. 5, 1838.” 

Prince Albert did not remain long at 
Coburg after the departure of his brother for 
Dresden. In the second week of December he 
set out for Italy, his father accompanying him — 
as we gather from the following letter from the 
Dowager Duchess of Gotha — as far as Munich. 

“ Gotha^ 9 Dec* 1838. 

“ Dear Duke, — In a letter I have just 
“received from our dear Albert, he tells me 
“ that your journey is fixed for next Monday, 
“and that you will go with him as far .as 
“ Munich. I hasten to assure you of my best 
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“wishes for a happy journey, and that I can 
“ well imagine how painful the separation from 
“ dear Albert will be to you. My most 
“affectionate wishes, my prayers and my 
“blessings follow him. May God grant that 
“ he may return to us as unspoilt in soul and 
“ body as he leaves us ! The thought of his 
“ departure makes me melancholy. Dear good 
“ Ernest wrote me .a very sad letter from 
“ Dresden on the day of his arrival there. He 
“ feels himself so alone, which is only natural.” 

Herr Florschtitz, who had had the constant 
direction of the young Princes’ education from 
the time they were five and four years old 
respectively, had ended his duties as tutor 
with the close of their university career. Prince 
Albert was now accompanied to Italy by Baron 
Stockmar — Stockmar, whose name must be 
associated in the remembrance of all who had 
the happiness of knowing him during the many 
years of his residence at the English Court, 
with all that they have known of most good 
and true! Long indeed will the name of 
“ the Baron ” live as a household word in the 
English Palace. What member was there of 
the Queen’s household who could not point. 
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with grateful remembrance, to some act on his 
part of kind and considerate friendship ? But, 
above all, what was he to the chief objects of 
his care and love ! Rarely has it fallen to the 
lot of Queen or Prince to be blessed with so 
real a friend, in the best sense of that word, — 
with so wise, so judicious, so honest a coun- 
seller. A native of Coburg, and attached to the 
King of the Belgians from the time when, as 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Gotha, he first came to 
England to marry our Princess Charlotte, his 
whole life may be said to have been devoted to 
the Coburg family. 

Watching the youth of the young Princes, 
he was not slow to discover and appreciate the 
remarkable qualities of head and heart that 
distinguished even the boyhood of Prince 
Albert ; and he had early looked forward to his 
marriage with the young Princess, his cousin, 
as being better qualified than any other Prince 
he knew, to fill the difficult position of Consort 
to the Sovereign of this great Empire. 

For many years after that hope had been 
realized — indeed till within three or four years of 
the Prince’s untimely death — ^the English Court 
was his chief residence, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing for himself how all the expecta- 
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tions he had formed of the happy results of such 
a marriage were more than fulfilled/ 

Revered and beloved by all who were 
brought into contact with him, — deserving and 
enjoying the unbounded confidence, not only of 
the Queen and Prince, but of the leading 
statesmen ® of all parties, — employing his great 
influence for no selfish end ; but seeking only to 
do good and to be of use, — there was but one 
feeling of sorrow when advancing years and 
failing health led him to think the time was 
come, when he should withdraw from a Palace 
where he had so long lived, the beloved and 
trusted friend of all beneath its roof, from the 


7 Note by the Queen. — The Queen looking back with 
gratitude and affection to the friend of their early married 
life, can never forget the assistance given by the Baron to 
' the young couple in regulating their movements and gene- 
ral mode of life, and in directing the education of their 
children. 

® Note by the Queen. — Lord Melbourne had the 
greatest regard and affection for, and the most unbounded 
confidence in him. At the commencement of the Queen’s 
reign the Baron was of invaluable assistance to Lord Mel- 
bourne. Lord Aberdeen also, speaking of him to the Queen, 
said ; I have known men as clever, as discreet, as good, and 
with as much judgment ; but I never knew any one who 
united all these qualities as he did. He is a most remark- 
able man !” The Baron had the greatest regard, in return, 
for ‘‘ my good Aberdeen,” as he called him. 
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Queen on the throne to the humblest member 
of her household. 

From the time that he thus withdrew from 
the English Court, he lived almost entirely at 
Coburg, and it is perhaps not too much to say, 
that a main inducement to the visit which the 
Queen and Prince made to that place in i860, 
was the wish to see their old friend once again. 
Little could it then have been foreseen that it 
was the last time “the Prince” and “the 
Baron” (with what fond affection one still 
lingers over those beloved and familiar names ! ) 
were to meet again in this world. Still less 
could the Baron have anticipated, when rejoicing 
with the Queen over the Prince’s providential 
escape, during this visit to Coburg, from an 
accident that might well have proved fatal® — 
that he himself, full of years and shattered as 


9 As the Prince was returning from a morning visit to 
the Katenberg, in a carriage belonging to the Duke of 
Coburg, the horses took fright and ran away. After running 
for some distance at a frightful pace, the Prince, seeing that 
they were fast approaching the crossing over the railroad, 
where the gates were shut, and that a fearful crash was 
inevitable, watched his time and jumped out, escaping with 
a few rather severe bruises and scratches about the face. 
The coachman, who kept his seat till the collision occuired, 
was much hurt 
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he was in health, would live to see the object of 
so much love, of such anxious and affectionate 
care, such fond expectation, borne before himself 
to the tomb ; — ^that the life which had been thus 
providentially preserved, would, within a few 
months, by the inscrutable decree of Heaven, be 
suddenly cut short, apparently in the full vigour of 
its strength, and in the full career of its usefulness. 

Once again, in 1862, did the Queen see the 
good old man ; to weep together over the sore 
affliction that had fallen upon them since they 
met only two short years before. But ere 
another year had come round, and while the 
Queen, in 1863, was looking forward to another 
visit to Coburg, in the hope of once more seeing 
the dear Baron, the intelligence arrived that his 
health had suddenly given way, to be followed, 
in a post or two, by the news that this kindest, 
best, and most devoted, as well as most disin- 
terested of friends was no more. On the 9th 
July 1863 the Baron followed his beloved 
Prince to the grave. 

And thus was fulfilled the anticipation in 
which he had himself indulged, when, during 
that last visit to Coburg, “the crushed and 
“broken-hearted widow, speaking to him of 
“their bdoved Prince, and showing him the 
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“ pictures and photographs of him which covered 
“ the table, the Baron exclaimed — ‘ My dear, 
“ ‘ good Prince, — ^how happy I shall be to see 
“ ‘ him again ! And it will not be long.’ ” “ 

After some stay at Munich, where he parted 
from his father, the Prince proceeded on his 
journey to Italy, and arrived at Florence on the 
24th December 1838, where he remained till 
the beginning of March 1839. He thus 
describes his journey : — 

Florence^ Dec, 30, 1838. 

“ Last night we at last arrived at the place 
“ of our destination — ^the far-famed Florence. 
“ I make it my first duty, dearest Papa, to 
“ give you an account of our journey. In 
“ general we made very short days’ journeys, on 
“ account of Baron Stockmar’s health, and slept 
“ at the following places : — Kufstein, Innspriick, 
“ Sterzing, Trent, Verona, Mantua, Modena, 
“ Bologna, Conigliano, Florence. The road over 
“ the Brenner offered no difficulties. There was 
“ very little, and sometimes no snow on the road, 
“ but for five days we had cold of 1 2 degrees.” 

“ Since we have left the Alps behind the 
“ cold is indeed less severe, but the whole of 
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“ North Italy is covered with snow three feet 
“ deep. We found so much snow in the Apen- 
“ nines that we took five hours to accomplish 
“ what should have been done in less than three, 
“ though we had six horses and two oxen to the 
“ carriage. I often fancied myself at Oberhof.”^* 

On the 9th January 1839, he again writes : 
“ We are now established in the Casa Cerini, a 
“ house belonging to the Marquis Cerini, which 
“ is very well situated. We have very airy and 
“ pretty rooms, still furnished in the style of 
“ Louis XIV.” (After mentioning that he had 
been the week before to Pisa, to attend the 
funeral of Princess Marie of WUrtemberg,** he 
proceeds) : “ I left immediately after the funeral 
“ and returned to Florence, having heard that 
“ the Due de Nemours wished to leave Pisa the 
“ same day, in order to get away as soon as 
“ possible from a place connected with so many 
“ painful recollections.” 

In his letters, towards the end of his stay at 

“ A shooting lodge in the Thiiringerwald, belonging to 
the Duke, between Gotha and Coburg. 

13 Daughter of King Louis Philippe. Her husband, 
Duke Alexander, was first-cousin of the Prince, being the 
son of the Duke of Coburg’s sister, Antoinette, married 
to the Duke of Wiirtemberg . — See Appendix A p. 375. 
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Florence, the Prince describes his life as having 
been very gay; dining out a great deal, and 
attending balls ; one of which, given at the 
Pergola Theatre, he mentions as having been 
particularly brilliant, and of his having danced 
at it till he was quite tired. But we may be 
sure that his time was also more usefully spent 
in studying all that was best and most remark- 
able in art, for though he never visited Florence 
again, the intimate acquaintance he displayed in 
after years with all the best art treasures of 
that city, afforded indisputable proof of the 
impression made upon him by what he now saw. 
He was always a great admirer of the build- 
ings at Florence, and amongst these there was 
none he admired more than the Palazzo Pitti, 
which he especially mentions for the beauty of 
the external architecture, and the magnificence 
of the apartments.’* 

On the 9th February 1839 the Prince was 
joined at Florence by Lieutenant (now Major- 
General) Seymour, of the 19th Regiment, 
who, at the request of the King of the 
Belgians, had obtained leave of absence from 
his Regiment in order to travel with his 
nephew. Mr. Seymour, in a memorandum of 
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his recollections of this journey, written in 
1863, by the Queen's command, describes the 
Prince, whom he then saw for the first time, as 
being " slight in figure and rather tall, his face 
“ singularly handsome and intelligent, his features 
“ regular and delicate ; his complexion, which, 
“ later, from exposure to an Italian sun became 
“ brown, was then fair and clear. He had, in 
“ addition to these advantages, a great look of 
“ goodness and distinction, which, young as he 
“ was in years, impressed all who were fortu- 
“ nate enough to be thrown into his society.” 

Of the Prince’s life at Florence he gives the 
following account : — 

“ The Prince was staying at the Casa Cerini, 

“ Via del Coromen He rose at six 

“ o’clock. After a light breakfast he studied 
“ Italian under a Signor Martini, read English 
“ with me for an hour, played on the organ or 
“ piano, composed, sung till twelve o’clock, 
“ when he generally walked, visiting some 
“gallery, or seeing some artist. He returned 
“ home at two to a simple dinner, which he 
“ hurried over as much as possible, giving as a 
“ reason that ‘ eating was a waste of time.’ “ His 

i* Note by the Queen. — ^The Queen has constantly 

lipjird fhet Prinrft sav thi'.s. 
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“drink was water. After dinner he again 
“ played and sang for an hour, when the 
“ carriage was announced, and he usually paid 
“ some visits. The visits over, the carriage 
“ was dismissed, and the g^eat delight of the 
“ Prince was to take long walks in the beautiful 
“ country round Florence. This he appeared 
“ heartily to enjoy. He became at once gay 
“ and animated. ‘ Now I can breathe — now I 
“ am happy ! Such were his constant excla- 
“ mations. He seldom returned home till seven 
“ o’clock, his hour for tea ; and, if not going to 
“ the Opera or an evening-party, he joined in 
“ some interesting and often amusing conversa- 
“ tion with Baron Stockmar, when the latter 
“ felt well enough to come to tea. At nine, or 

i6 Note by the Queen. — ^This the Prince constantly 
expressed on arriving at Osborne and Balmoral, and on 
leaving London. “ How sweet it smells. How “ deli- 
cious the air is ! One begins to breathe again ! ” And 
how he delighted in the song of birds, and especially 
of nightingales ! — Glistening for them in the happy peaceful 
walks he used to take with the Queen in the woods at 
Osborne, and whistling to them in their own peculiar long 
note, which they invariably answer! The Queen cannot 
hear this note now, without fanc}dng she hears him, and 
without the deepest, saddest emotion. At night he would 
stand on the balcony, at Osborne, in May, listening to the 
nightingales. 
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“ soon after, he was in bed and asleep — for he 
“ had been accustomed to such early hours in 
“ his own country, that he had great difficulty 
“ in keeping himself awake when obliged to sit 
“ up late.” 

The Grand Duke Leopold, Mr. Seymour 
says, was extremely attentive to the young 
Prince, expressing not only a sincere personal 
regard for him, but an unfeigned admiration of 
his character and disposition. “ On one occa- 
“ sion,” Mr. Seymour relates, “ the Grand Duke 
“ was much struck by observing the Prince 
“ engaged in a warm discussion with the blind 
“ Marquis Capponi, a very eminent and re- 
“ spected member of the Tuscan aristocracy, 
“and said to Lady Augusta Fox” (wife of the 
Hon. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, 
who was then English Minister at Florence), 
“ Here is a Prince of whom we may be proud. 
“ Lovely partners wait for him, while he is 
“ occupied with the learned.” 

To his old college friend. Prince Lbwenstein, 
the Prince himself describes his life, and his 
impressions of Florence as follows — 


See original letter in Appendix C. p. 414. 
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Fd). 3$, 1839. 

“ Dear Lowenstein, — I have long wished 
“ to write you a few lines, to thank you for 
“ your dear letter of the 3rd January, which I 
“ received here, sent after me from Gotha. But 
“ you know that the best intentions are ever 
“ the most rarely carried out, and thus it is that 
“ I am so late in writing. 

“ Oh ! Florence, where I have been for two 
“ months, has gathered to herself noble trea- 
“ sures of art. I am often quite intoxicated 
“ with delight when I come out of one of the 
“galleries. The country round Florence, too, 
“ possesses extraordinary attractions. I have 
“ lately thrown myself entirely into the whirl of 
“ society {in den Strudel der Gesellschaften). 
“ I have danced, dined, supped, paid compli- 
“ ments, have been introduced to people, and 
“ had people introduced to me ; have spoken 
“ French and English — exhausted all remarks 
“ about the weather — have played the amiable 
“ — and, in short, have made ‘ bonne mine 
“ ‘ a mauvais jeu.’ You know my passion for 
“ such things, and must therefore admire my 
“ strength of character, that I have never ex- 
“ cused myself — never returned home till five 
“ in the morning — that I have emptied the 
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“ carnival cup to the dregs {Carnevalsbec/ier 
“ 6is auf den Boden geleert habe.) 

“ My stay at Florence will not last much 
“ longer. On the loth of March I go to Rome, 
“ where I shall remain three weeks. Thence 
“ I shall hasten to Naples, and before the 
“ overpowering heat begins, hope to have 
“ the white peaks of the Alps once more in 
“ sight. 

“ I must now again say good-by, dear 
“ Lowenstein. Think sometimes with affection 
“ of your sincere friend, 

“ Albert.” 

The Prince left Florence with much regret 
on the 1 2 th March, being anxious to arrive in 
Rome before the Holy Week. He slept at 
Arezzo, Perugia, Terni, and Civita Castellana, 
and arrived at Rome in a storm of rain on the 
fifth day. He immediately wrote to his father, 
and thus describes his journey, and his impres- 
sion (“ anything but favourable,” according to 
Mr. Seymour) of the Eternal City : ** — 

“Rome, 17 March 1839. 

“ Dear Papa, — e arrived yesterday even- 

» See Appendix C. pp. 415 ^ seqq., for original of this 
and following letters. 
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“ ing in the world-renowned {weUberiikmten) 
“ city of Rome, and I at once sit down to 
“ announce it. We took four days to per- 
“ form the journey, visiting several places of 
“ note on our way ; such as the celebrated water- 
“ fall at Terni, which is really more gprand than 
“ any of those we saw in Switzerland ; the lake 
“ of Trasimene ; the bridge of Augustus at 
“ Nami, &c. 

“ Yesterday I took a walk with Mr. Seymour 
“ through the streets of Rome, but I find it 
“ hard to persuade myself that I am really in 
“ Rome. But for some beautiful palaces, it 
“ might just as well be any town in Germany. 
“ By the 1st of April I expect to have seen 
“ all the sights here, and on the first days of 
“ next month to be able to continue our journey 
“ to Naples.” 

During the time the Prince remained in 
Rome, he devoted himself assiduously to seeing 
all that was best worth his attention. “ He 
“ rose,” Mr. Seymour says, “ at daybreak, wrote 
“ his letters, and at nine o’clock began his visits 
“ to the different galleries and studios, return- 
“ ing only to partake of a hurried dinner ; ^ter 
“ which he again set out, and spent the time 
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“ till sunset in visiting some of the interesting 
“ remains of ancient Rome.” 

On the 31st March he describes all he had 
seen during Easter week. He says he had 
been interested, but that the only ceremony 
which had not disappointed him, as being less 
grand and imposing than he had expected, was 
that of the “ Pope’s blessing the people, assem- 
“ bled before the Vatican, from the balcony, 
“ amidst the ringing of bells, firing of cannon, 
“ and military music.” “ It was,” he says, 
“ really a most imposing scene,” though what 
followed was tedious “ and savoured strongly 
“ of idolatry.” 

“ Last Tuesday,” he adds in the same 
letter, “ I had the honour of an interview with 
“ his Holiness.*® The old gentleman was very 
“ kind and civil. I remained with him nearly 
“ half an hour, shut up in a small room. We 
“ conversed in Italian on the influence the 
“ Egyptians had had on Greek art, and that 
“ again on Roman art. The Pope asserted that 
“ the Greeks had taken their models from the 
“ Etruscans. In spite of his infallibility I ven- 
“ tured to assert that they had derived their 
“ lessons in art from the Egyptians.” 


W Pope Gregory XVI. 
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In the same letter the Prince mentions his 
having unexpectedly met the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, also Prince and Princess Peter of 
Oldenburg, and of having also seen Don 
Miguel the ex-King of Portugal. In this and 
other letters H. R. H. speaks enthusiastically 
of the beautiful things with which Rome is 
filled. 

At the beginning of April the Prince left 
Rome for Naples, from whence he thus writes 
to his father, on the i ith ; — 

“ I have now been here about five days, and 
“ occupied with seeing the lions, of which, how- 
“ ever, Naples has not many to show. The 
“ natural beauties of the place, which are 
“ really wonderful, are what strike one. But I 
“ have not been able to enjoy them as I could 
" wish, as the southern colouring is quite 
“ wanting. The surrounding mountains, and 
“even Vesuvius, are covered with snow; and 
“ the sky and the sea are ,so dull and grey, 

“ that one might fancy oneself transported to 
“ the North Sea. They say when the moon 
“ changes, which it will do in a few days, that 
“ we may expect a change for the better. 

“ The day before yesterday I paid a visit to 
“ the King and Queen. . . .” 
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And again on the 25th of the same month : — 

“ A thousand thanks for your last letter, 
“ which puts me in possession of the plans for 
“your journey. To-morrow early I leave 
“ Naples, and shall now step by step, but with- 
“ out making a long halt at any place, ascend 
“ the west coast of Italy, and expect to be at 
“ Turin towards the end of next month. How 
“ rejoiced I shall be to see you again either on 
“ Italian soil, or in the Swiss mountains! You 
“ will at all events find a letter from me at 
“ Milan, ‘ poste restante,’ in which I will give 
“ you the latest news of my travels. My stay 
“ at Naples has been most interesting, and I 
“ have profited by it to see all the sights. 
“ Nothing struck me so much as Pompeii, a 
“ most singular and interesting place. 

“ I have visited the most interesting places 
“in the neighbourhood: Vesuvius, Psestum, 
“ Sorrento, and the Island of Capri. In spite 
“ of all this, I should much like to be with you 
“ at Vienna,” 

On the 5th May we find him again at Pisa, 
on his way home. “We left Naples,” he writes 
on that day, “ on the 26th ult., going direct to 
“ Rome, where I remained two days ; one, in 
“ order to take a general glance at the objects 
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“ which, during my long stay, I had seen in 
“ detail ; the other, in order to visit Tivoli. 
“We are now come here direct by Viterbo 
“ and Sienna, without going near Florence. I 
“ shall remain here to-day, go- to-morrow to 
“ Leghorn, and return here. I shall then take 
“ my way by Lucca to Genoa, which I hope to 
“ reach by the 9th. My stay there will only be 
“ for two or three days, so that I hope certainly 
“ to leave by the 13th, and to pursue my journey 
“ to the north, by the route of Novi. If I there 
“ hear positive news of you from Milan, I will 
“ hasten to that place ; if not, I shall go to 
“ Turin and stay for a few days there. Thence 
“ I should cross by the St. Bernard to Lau- 
“ sanne, and so on to Berne, where I shall, at 
“ all events, await your coming.” 

The Prince spent some days at Milan, 
where, as he had hoped, he was joined by his 
father and his cousin Count Hugo Mensdorff. 
On their arrival Baron Stockmar left the Prince, 
and returned to his family at Coburg. 

The Prince spent several days at Milan, 
and on the 19th May proceeded with his father 
and cousin to the lake of Como, and thence 
crossing into Switzerland by the Simplon, they 
travelled by the lake of Geneva to Vevay, where 
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they remained for a day. From Vevay they 
descended the lake to Geneva, where the Prince 
met his aunt, the Grand Duchess Anne of 
Russia.*® Here Mr. Seymour, whose leave of 
absence had expired, left the Prince and re- 
turned to England. 

Having remained some days at Geneva, the 
Prince set out with his father on his return to 
Coburg, where the coming of age of his brother, 
the Hereditary Prince, on the 21st of June, was 
to be celebrated with all the customary formality 
and rejoicings. 

By a special act of the legislature, Prince 
Albert was at the same time declared to be of 
age ; and in a letter the next day to his grand- 
mother, after mentioning that his brother had 
been delighted with her letter and present, 
which “ he had given him as soon as he awoke,” 
he goes on to express the gratification it had 
been to him, that in this important step of their 
lives, he and his brother had “ still been allowed 
“ to go hand in hand.” 

“ I appreciate,” he adds, “ this proof of 
“ Papa’s affection and confidence as I ought. 


Married to the Grand Duke Constantine (brother to 
the Emperor Nicholas), from whom, however, she had been 
. long separated. 
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“ And this assurance is what makes this step so 
“ agreeable to me ; for without it, the thought 
“ that I had ceased to be a child of the house 
“would have been rather a source of sorrow 
“ than of pleasure. I shall do my best to show 
“ myself in all things deserving of his confi- 
“ dence. How I should like now to be with 
“ you for a few moments ! ” 

We will conclude this chapter with another 
letter to his old college friend interesting from 
the unreserved and familiar tone in which it is 
written, as well as from the insight it gives into 
the Prince’s character, in his lamentations over 
what he considers the idle life he was leading, 
the retrospect of his Italian tour, the expressed 
determination, under all circumstances, to main- 
tain his independence ; and above all, in the 
warmth of affection with which he speaks of 
his home, of his brother, and of the friend to 
whom the letter is addressed. 

“ Coburgy jfith June 1839. 

“ Dear Lowenstein, — Your dear letter from 
“ Berlin has given me great pleasure, for I had 
“ heard nothing of you for very long. So you 
“ are well and happy, and bear your fate, in being 


** See Appendix C. p. 418. 
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“an inhabitant of the Berlin Sand Regions 
“ {Sandsteppe), with fortitude and patience. I 
“ can, however, imagine that the university and 
“ the many distinguished and celebrated men 
“ who labour there, afford a rich compensation. 
“ When I say the word ‘ university,’ and re- 
“ member all the good resolutions which I there 
“made, I am quite ashamed of my present 
“ life, which consists chiefly in dawdling {herum- 
“ schlendern) about, and exchanging compli- 
“ ments. I must, however, acknowledge that 
“ my late Italian tour was of gpreat advantage 
“ to me. It has made an impression upon me, 
“ not so much by its particular incidents as by 
“ its general character. My sphere of obser- 
“ vation {Gesichtskreis) has been doubled, and 
“ my power of forming a right judgment will be 
“ much increased by having seen for myself. 

“ Italy is truly a most interesting country, 
“ and an inexhaustible source of knowledge. 
“ One contrives, however, to taste extraordi- 
“ narily little of the enjoyment which one there 
“promises oneself. In many, many respects 
“the country is far behind what one had 
“ expected. In the climate, in the scenery, in 
“ the study of the arts, one feels most dis- 
“ agreeably disappointed. 
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“ On the whole, my life was very pleasant. 
“ The society of a man so highly distinguished 
“as Baron Stockmar was most precious and 
“ valuable to me. I was also accompanied by 
“ a young and very amiable Englishman, a Mr. 
“ Seymour, with whom I have become very 
“ intimate. Above all, that complete harmony 
“ which is so necessary for any enjoyment of 
“ life, always existed amongst us. 

“On the 2 1st of June, we celebrated 
“ Ernest’s birth-day here, his twenty-first, when 
“ he became of age {mUndig wurde). I had 
“ also the great happiness of being declared on 
“ the same day, by a Government patent, of full 
“ age, and I am now my own master, as I hope 
“ always to be, and under all circumstances.®* 
“In consequence of this event we have had 
“ great f6tes here, in which the whole country 
“ has most heartily taken part. 

“On the 13th (July) I shall accompany 
“ Ernest to Dresden, and stay with him for 
“ about fourteen days. Then must I go to a 
“ place that I hate mortally, that charming 
“ Carlsbad, where Papa is taking the waters, 
“ and much wishes me to be with him. I hope 

®* Note by the Queen. — How truly this was ever carried 
out. 
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“ this campaign will be over by the middle of 
“ August. 

“ You will easily believe the g^eat pleasure 
“it has been to me to see Ernest and dear 
“ Coburg again. I have found the Rath 
“ married ! Wiechmann ** I saw at Geneva, 
“ with my aunt the Grand Duchess. Oh ! that 
“ I could come across your path somewhere or 
“ other ! It would please me so much to be 
“ able to spend only a few hours with you ! 

“ Engrossed by this thought, I go on 
“ talking to you for hours, and forget that 
“ you have something else to do than to read 
“ my scrawls. 

“ At once, therefore, good-by ! Let me 
“ soon hear from you, and do not forget 
“ Your true friend, 

“ Albert.” 

In explanation of what the Prince says in 
the above letter of his proposed visit to 
Carlsbad, it should be added, that in writing 
to Baron Stockmar from Geneva on the 28th 
of the preceding May, after expressing his 
regret at having there parted from Mr. Sey- 
mour, “ the last of our pleasant travelling 

** M. Florschutz. He died in October 1861. 
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“ party,” the Prince proceeds : “ The happy 
“ prospect of approaching nearer and nearer to 
“ dear Coburg would sustain me, were it not 
“for a proposition of Papa’s which makes me 
“ shudder, namely, to accompany him to Carls- 
“ bad.” Alluding then playfully to the advice • 
given him, that he should “accustom himself 
“ more to society,” and “ pay more attention to 
“ the ladies,” which, “ as an occupation,” he par- 
ticularly disliked,®* he adds : “ I had, on the 
“ contrary, formed the finest plans for the study 
“ of the English language and history, for 
“ which the quiet of the Rosenau would have 
“ been particularly well suited. {Ick hatte 
“ dagegen die schonsten Plane zu Englischen 
“ Sprach- und Geschichts-studien gemacht, zu wel- 
“ chen mir die Stille der Rosenau sehr zu Statten 
“ kommen konnte.)" 

The Prince’s love of music has been already 
noticed, and the singing-parties at Bonn de- 
scribed by Prince Lowenstein ®® will scarcely be 
forgotten. 

During his last visit to Gotha, he had formed 
a Singing Society in which he himself bore part. 


Memorandum by the Queen. 
See chapter vni. p. 172. 
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and the following letter, written during the stay 
with his brother at Dresden, which he had 
Announced his intention of making, shows the 
interest he continued to take in it : 

To Concert-master Spaeth.*’’ 

“ My DEAR Concert-master, — You will have 
“ received through Privy Councillor FlorschUtz 
“ the last parcel of my contributions to the 
“ Singing Society got together by me at Gotha. 

“ I send you to-day Beethoven’s much 
“ wished-for and highly admired Praise of 
‘'Music. As parts of it only could be got 
“ here, I had to write to Leipzig for it, which 
“ accounts for your only now receiving it. You 
“ will find the instrumental music written out 
“ in parts, as well as that for the vocal per- 
“ formers, which, by a lucky mistake of the 
“ shopkeeper, is in duplicate. The whole 
“comes more expensive than I at first ex- 
“pected. It will amount to a sum of about 
“sixty florins, showing that we shall not be 
“ able to make any important acquisitions out 
“ of our funds. 

“ You may now hand over this cantata to 


sr For original of letter, see Appendix C. p. 420. 
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“ the library of the Singing Society. I would 
“ only ask you to send me back the music for 
“the pianoforte (den Klavierauszug) after the 
“ concert has taken place. 

“ I offer myself for the basso-solo in the 
“ cantata, which, though not important, seems 
“ to be very interesting. It will, perhaps, give 
“ you some trouble to find iwo good sopranos. 
“ For the part of the violin obligato, which is 
“ extremely- beautiful, Eichhorn will suit very 
“ well. 

“ Now, good-by, my dear Concert-master. 
“ Send me some account to Carlsbad of the re- 
“ hearsals of Handel and Nencini. 

“ Ever yours sincerely, 

“ Albert.” 

“ Dresden, July 2^rd, 


After leaving Dresden, the much dreaded 
visit to Carlsbad was paid, and he writes thence 
to Baron Stockmar on the 9th August, complain- 
ing of having been asked to go to Reinhards- 
brunn immediately after returning to Coburg, 
which, as an interruption to his proposed course 
of study, he disliked as much as the visit to 
Carlsbad. His going to Reinhardsbrunn, how- 
ever, was not insisted upon, for, on the 6th 
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September he writes to the Baron from the 
Rosenau to announce his arrival there, “ having 
“ at last carried my point, in order to enjoy 
“ some days of quiet and regular occupation.” 

The stay at the Rosenau was, however, 
short, for early in October he had again to 
leave it, to pay that eventful visit to England 
which will be the subject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 


VISIT TO ENGLAND — THE MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN 
AND PRINCE SETTLED. 

The time was now approaching when the 
marriage, to the possibility of which the grand- 
mother of the Queen and Prince, the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, had so fondly looked for- 
ward when they were both children, and which, 
for the last year, had been the object of such 
anxious wishes and such sanguine expectations, 
was to be finally settled. 

From a very early period the hope ex- 
pressed by the Dowager Duchess of Coburg 
had assumed the form of a definite idea, that 
might some day be realised; and the Prince 
used to relate that “ when he was a child of 
“ three years old, his nurse always told him 
“ that he should marry the Queen, and that 
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“ when he first thought of marrying at all, he 
" always thought of her.”^ 

As the children grew up this idea was 
warmly encouraged by the King of the 
Belgians, from whom, indeed, the Queen 
first heard of it. He had always taken 
the most affectionate and parental interest in 
her welfare and happiness, and she herself 
ever looked up to him with the love and 
respect of a daughter. Baron Stockmar also 
had early formed the highest opinion of the 
young Prince, and his letters to the King of the 
Belgians, written in the spring of 1836, express 
his strong conviction that no Prince whom he 
knew, was so well qualified to make the Queen 
happy, or fitly to sustain the arduous and diffi- 
cult position of Prince Consort in England.* 

“ How this early promise of distinction was 
“ fulfilled,” the Queen says in the memorandum 
from which this account is taken, “how im- 
“ measurably all the most sanguine expecta- 
“ tions were surpassed — how the King’s fondest 
“hopes were realised ten thousandfold — and 
“ how the fearful blow which took him from us 


* The Queen’s Journal, June 33rd, 1840. 

* Memorandum by. the Queen, March 1864. 
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“ put an end to all this happiness, and cut short 
“ his brilliant and useful career, we all know !” 

But the idea of such a marriage met also 
with much opposition ; and the late King 
William IV. did everything in his power to 
discourage it.® No less than five other mar- 
riages had been contemplated for the young 
Princess ; and the King, though he never 
mentioned the subject to the Princess herself, 
was especially anxious to bring about an 
alliance between her and the late Prince 
Alexander of the Netherlands, brother to the 
present King of Holland. In his anxiety to 
effect this object, he did everything he could, 
(though, as has been seen, ineffectually,) to 
prevent the Duke of Coburg’s visit to England 
in 1836, when he came over with his sons 
and spent nearly four weeks at Kensington 
Palace with the Duchess of Kent.* 

It was then that the Queen and the Prince 


» Note by the Queen. — Queen Adelaide, in later years, 
said to the Queen, that if she had told the Kin g that it was 
her own earnest wish to marry her cousin, and that her 
happiness depended on it, he would at once have given up 
his opposition to it, as he was very fond of, and always 
very kind to, his niece. 

* Memorandum by the Queen. 
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met for the first time; and her Majesty thus 
records her impressions of the visit : — 

“ The Prince was at that time much shorter 
“ than his brother, already very handsome, but 
“ very stout, which he entirely grew out of 
afterwards. He was most amiable, natural, 
“unaffected, and merry; — full of interest in 
“ everything — ^playing on the piano with the 
“ Princess, his cousin — drawing ; in short, con- 
“ stantly occupied. He always paid the greatest 
“ attention to all he saw, and the Queen remem- 
“ bers well how intently he listened to the 
“ sermon preached in St. Paul’s, when he and 
“ his father and brother accompanied the 
“ Duchess of Kent jmd the Princess there, on 
“ the occasion of the service attended by the 
“ children of the different charity schools. It 
“is indeed rare to see a Prince, not yet 
“ seventeen years of age, bestowing such earnest 
“ attention on a sermon.” * 

Though nothing at this time had passed 
between the Queen and Prince themselves, 
(nor, indeed, till after the arrival of the Princes 
in England in 1839);* yet after the visit of 
1836, the belief in a marriage being intended 


* Memorandum by the Queen, March 1864. 
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had become very general ; and it was in order to 
divert public attention from the subject that the 
King of the Belgians had counselled the tour in 
Switzerland, which was undertaken in May 1838. 

It was probably in the early part of that 
year that the King, in writing to the Queen, 
first mentioned the idea of such a marriage ; 
and the proposal must have been favourably 
entertained, for in March 1838, the King writes 
to Baron Stockmar, and gives an account of the 
manner in which Prince Albert had received 
the communication which, of course with the 
Queen’s sanction, he had made to him. In this 
and other letters the King strongly expresses the 
high opinion he had formed of the young Prince. 

“ I have had a long conversation with 
“ Albert,” the King writes to Baron Stockmar 
in March 1838, “and have put the whole case 
“ honestly and kindly before him. He looks 
“ at the question from its most elevated and 
“ honourable point of view. He considers 
“ that troubles are inseparable from all human 
“ positions, and that therefore, if one must be 
“ subject to plagues and annoyances, it is 
“ better to be so for some great or worthy 
“ object than for trifles and miseries. I have 
“ told him that his great youth would make it 
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“ necessary to postpone the marriage for a few 

“ years I found him very sen- 

“ sible on all these points. But one thing he 
“ observed with truth. ‘ I am ready/ he said, 
“ ‘ to submit to this delay, if I have only some 
“ ‘ certain assurance to go upon. But if, after 
“ ‘ waiting, perhaps, for three years, I should find 
“ ‘ that the Queen no longer desired the mar- 
“ ‘ riage, it would place me in a very ridiculous 
“ ‘ position, and would, to a certain extent, ruin 
“ ‘ all the prospects of my future life.’ ” . . . . 
“ Now again,” the King proceeds farther on, 
“ about Albert. If I am not very much mis- 
“ taken, he possesses all the qualities required 
“to fit him completely. for the position he will 
“occupy in England. His understanding is 
“ sound — his apprehension clear and rapid — 
“ and his feelings in all matters appertaining to 
“personal appearance, quite right. He has 
“g^eat powers of observation, and possesses 
“ much prudence, without anything about him 
“ that can be called cold or morose.” 

In the same letter the King mentions the 
opinion of the instructor of the Princes, Colonel 
Wiechmann, who, while praising both the 
Princes, describes Albert as possessing great 
power of self-control for so young a him; 
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adding that he “will find this quality most 
“ useful to himself in after life.” 

But both the Prince and his father seem 
to have objected from the first to the proposal 
that a few years should elapse before the 
marriage should take place ; and the King, 
in another letter to Baron Stockmar, of the 
12th September 1838, again says : — 

“ The young gentlemen arrived here yester- 
“ day. Albert is much improved. He looks so 
“ much more manly, and from his ‘ toumure ’ 
“ one might easily take him to be twenty-two 
“ or twenty-three.” (At this time he was not 
nineteen.) 

“ I have spoken to Albert,” he adds . . . 
“ What his father says upon the subject of the 
“ marriage is true. 

“ Albert is now passed eighteen. If he 
“ waits till he is in his twenty-first, twenty- 
“ second, or twenty-third year, it will be impos- 
“ sible for him to begin any new career, and 
“ his whole life would be marred if the Queen 
“ should change her mind.” 

The Queen says, she never entertained any 
idea of this, and she afterwards repeatedly 
informed the Prince that she would never 
have married any one else. She expresses. 
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however, great regret that she had not, after 
her accession, kept up her correspondence with 
her cousin, as she had done before it. 

“ Nor can the Queen now,” she adds, “ think 
“ without indignation against herself, of her wish 
“ to keep the Prince waiting for probably three 
“ or four years, at the risk of ruining all his pro- 
“ spects for life, until she might feel inclined 
“ to marry ! And the Prince has since told 
“ her that he came over in 1839 with the inten- 
“ tion of telling her, that if she could not then 
“ make up her mind, she must understand that 
“ he could not now wait for a decision, as he 
“ had done at a former period when this mar- 
“ riage was first talked about. 

“ The only excuse the Queen can make for 
“ herself is in the fact, that the sudden change 
“ from the secluded life at Kensington to the 
“ independence of her position as Queen Reg- 
“ nant, at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of 
“marriage out of her mind, which she now 
“ most bitterly repents. 

“ A worse school for a young girl, or ■ one 
“ more detrimental to all natural feelings and 
“ affections, cannot well be imagined, than the 
“ position of a Queen at eighteen, without 
“ experience and without a husband to guide 
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“ and support her. This the Queen can state 
“ from painful experience, and she thanks God 
“ that none of her dear daughters are exposed 
“ to such danger.”® 

In the month of July 1839, after the ma- 
jority of the Princes had been celebrated at 
Coburg, as related in the last chapter. Prince 
Albert had accompanied his brother, who was 
then in the Saxon service, on his return to 
Dresden. The King of Saxony had often ex- 
pressed a wish to see him, and his regret at not 
seeing them both oftener at Dresden. From 
thence Prince Albert went to TOplitz, where he 
met his cousin. Count Arthur Mensdorff, with 
whom he joined his father at Carlsbad. 

How reluctantly he gave this time to Carls- 
bad, which he thought might have been so 
much better employed in the study of the 
English language and history at the Rosenau, 
has been already mentioned. 

But the visit to England was now to be 
paid, which was to decide the fate of the young 
Prince’s life. At the beginning of October we 
find him with his brother at Brussels, from 
whence they set out on the 8th of that month. 


® Memorandum by the Queen. 
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charged with the following letter from the King 
of the Belgians to the Queen : — 

‘‘ Laeken ^ Oct . 8 , 1839. 

“My Dearest Victoria, — ^Your cousins 
“ will be themselves the bearers of these lines. 
“ I recommend them to your ‘ bienveillance.’ 
“ They are good and honest creatures de- 
“ serving your kindness, and not pedantic, but 
“ really sensible and trustworthy. I have told 
“ them that your great wish is that they should 
“be quite ‘unbefangen’ (quite at their ease) 
“ with you. 

“ I am sure that if you have anything to 
“ recommend to them they will be most happy 
“ to learn it from you. . . . 

“ My dear Victoria, 

“ Your most devoted Uncle, 

“ Leopold R,” 

Leaving Brussels on Tuesday, the 8th 
October, the Princes arrived at Windsor 
Castle on Thursday the loth, at half-pasf 
seven in the evening. They here met with 
the most cordial and affectionate reception 
from the Queen, who received them herself 
at the top of the staircase, and conducted them 
at once to the Duchess of Kent 
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The three years that had passed since 
they were last in England had greatly im- 
proved their personal appearance. Tall and 
manly as both the Princes were in figure and 
deportment, Prince Albert was indeed eminently 
handsome. But there was also in his counten- 
ance a gentleness of expression, and a peculiar 
sweetness in his smile, with a look of deep 
thought and high intelligence in his clear blue 
eye and expansive forehead, that added a charm 
to the impression he produced in those who 
saw him, far beyond that derived from mere 
regularity or beauty of features. “ Their clothes 
“not having arrived,” the Queen says, “they 
“ could not appear at dinner, but came in after 
“ it, in spite of their morning dresses.” Lord 
Melbourne, who, as well as Lord Clanricarde, 
Lord and Lady Granville, Baron Brunnow, 
Lord Normanby, was staying in the Castle at 
the time, said at once to the Queen, “ that he 
was struck with Prince Albert’s likeness to her.” ^ 

- The way of life at Windsor during the stay 
of the Princes was much as follows : — The 
Queen breakfasting at this time in her own 
room, they afterwards paid her a visit there; 


^ The Queen’s Journal, October 10, 1839. 
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and at two o’clock had luncheon with her and 
the Duchess of Kent In the afternoon they 
all rode — the Queen and Duchess and the 
two Princes, with Lord Melbourne and most 
of the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, 
forming a large cavalcade. There was a great 
dinner every evening, with a dance after it 
three times a week. 

But on the 15th there was an important 
interruption to the ordinary routine of the day. 
The Queen had told Lord Melbourne the day 
before that she had made up her mind to the 
marriage, at which he expressed great satisfac- 
tion, and said to her, as her Majesty states in her 
journal, “ ‘ I think it will be very well received ; 
“ ‘ for I hear that there is an anxiety now that it 
“ ‘ should be, and I am very glad of it adding, 
“in quite a paternal tone, ‘You will be much 
“ ‘ more comfortable ; for a woman cannot stand 
“ * alone for any time, in whatever position she 
“ ‘ may be.’ ” ® Can we wonder that the Queen, 
recalling these circumstances, should exclaim, 
“ Alas ! alas ! the poor Queen now stands in 
“ that painful position ! ’’ 

An intimation was accordingly given to the 


« The Queen’s Journal, October 14, 1839. 
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Prince, through Baron Alvensleben, Master of 
the Horse to the Duke of Coburg, and long 
attached to his family, who had accompanied the 
Prince to England, that the Queen wished to 
speak to him the next day. 

On that day, the 15th, the Prince had been 
out hunting early with his brother, but returned 
at twelve, and half an hour afterwards obeyed 
the Queen’s summons to her room, where he 
found her alone. After a few minutes’ conver- 
sation on other subjects, the Queen told him 
why she had sent for him ; and we can well 
understand any little hesitation and delicacy she 
may have felt in doing so ; for the Queen’s posi- 
tion, making it imperative that any proposal of 
marriage should come first from her, must neces- 
sarily appear a painful one to those who, deriving 
their ideas on this subject from the practice of 
private life, are wont to look upon it as the 
privilege and happiness of a woman to have her 
hand sought in marriage, instead of having to 
offer it herself. 

How the Prince received the offer will appear 
best from the following few lines which he wrote 
the next day to die old friend of his family, 
Baron Stockmar, who was naturally one of the 
first to be informed of his engagement : — “ I 
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“ write to you,” he says, “ on one of the happiest 
“ days of my life, to give you the most welcome 
“ news possible,” and having then described 
what took place, he proceeds, “ Victoria is so 
“ good and kind to me that I am often at a loss 
“ to believe that such affection (Herzlkhkeit) 
“ should be shown to me. I know the great 
“ interest you take in my happiness, and there- 
“ fore pour out my heart to you ; ” and he ends 
by saying, “ More, or more seriously, I cannot 
“ write to you ; for that, at this moment, I 
“ am too bewildered. 

“ Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 

“ Es schwinimt das Herz in Seligkeit.” ® 

The Queen herself says that the Prince received 
her offer without any hesitation, and with the 
warmest demonstration of kindness and affec- 
tion ; and, after a natural expression of her 
feeling of happiness, her Majesty adds, in the 
fervour and sincerity of her heart, with the 
straightforward simplicity that marks all the 
entries in her Journal : “ How I will strive to 
“ make him feel as little as possible the great 
“ sacrifice he has made ! I told him it was a 
“great sacrifice on his part, but he would not 

9 Schiller’s Lied von der Flocke, a poem of which the 
Prince was very fond, and knew mostly by heart 
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“ allow it. . . I then told him to fetch Ernest, 
“ which he did, who congratulated us both, and 
“ seemed very happy. . . . He told me how 

“ perfect his brother was.” “ 

The Queen thus announces what had oc- 
curred, the next morning, to the King of the 
Belgians : 

Windsor Castle^ Oct. 15, 1839. 

“ My Dearest Uncle, — This letter will, I 
“ am sure, give you pleasure, for you have 
“ always shown and taken so warm an interest 
“ in all that concerns me. My mind is quite 
“ made up, and I told Albert this morning of it. 
“ The warm affection he showed me on learning 
“ this gave me great pleasure. He seems per- 
“ fection, and I think that I have the prospect 
“ of very g^eat happiness before me. I love 
“ him MORE than I can say, and shall do every- 
“ thing in my power to render this sacrifice (for 
“ such in my opinion it is) as small as I can. 
“He seems to have great tact, a very necessary 
“ thing in his position. These last few days 
“ have passed like a dream to me, and I am so 
“ much bewildered by it all that I know hardly 

“ See the Queen’s Journal, October 15, 1839 ; also 
Letter from Prince Ernest towards the end of next chapter, 
p. 260. 
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“ how to write ; but I do feel very happy. It 
“ is absolutely necessary that this determination 
“ of mine should be known to no one but your- 
“ self and to Uncle Ernest until after the 
“ meeting of Parliament, as it would be con- 
“ sidered, otherwise, neglectful on my part not 
“ to have assembled Parliament at once to 
“ inform them of it. 

“ Lord Melbourne, whom I have of course 
“ consulted about the whole affair, quite ap- 
“ proves my choice, and expresses great satisfac- 
“ tion at this event, which he thinks in every 
“ way highly desirable. 

“ Lord Melbourne has acted in this business, 
“ as he has always done towards me, with the 
“greatest kindness and affection. We also 
“ think it better, and Albert quite approves of 
“ it, that we should be married very soon after 
“ Parliament meets, about the beginning of 
February. 

“ Pray, dearest Uncle, forward these two 
“letters to Uncle Ernest, to whom I beg you 
“ will enjoin strict secrecy, and explain these 
“ details, which I have not time to do, and to 
“ faithful Stockmar. I think you might tell 
“ Louise of it, but none of her family. 

“ I wish to keep the dear young gentleman 
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“ here till the end of next month. Ernest’s 
“ sincere pleasure gives me great delight. He 
“ does so adore dearest Albert. 

“ Ever, dearest Uncle, 

“ Your devoted Niece, 
“V. R.” 

While this was passing at Windsor, the 
King of the Belgians was writing on the same 
day from Laeken : — 

“ Od . 15, 1839. 

“ My Dearest Victoria, — I was greatly 
“ pleased and interested by your dear letter 
“of the 1 2th, which reached me yesterday 
“ evening. ... The poor cousins had all sorts 
“ of difficulties to encounter ” (during the 
journey to England). “It was, however, a 
“ good omen that once, when they were in 
“ danger on the Scheldt, the ‘ Princess Victoria ’ 
“came from Antwerp to their assistance. To 
“ appear in their travelling dress was a hard 
“ case, and I am sure they were greatly em- 
“ barrassed. 

“ I am sure you will like them the more, 
“ the longer you see them. They are young 
“ men of merit, and without that puppy-like 
“ affectation which is so often found with young 
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“gentlemen of rank; and, though remarkably 
“ well informed, they are very free from 
“ pedantry. 

“Albert is a very agreeable companion. 
“ His manners are so gentle and harmonious 
“that ‘one likes to have him near oneself. I 
“ always found him so when I had him with me, 
“and I think his travels have still improved 
“ him. He is full of talent and fun and draws 
“ cleverly. I am glad to hear that they please 
“ the people who see them. They deserve it, 
“ and were rather nervous about it. I trust 
“ they will enliven your sejour in the old 
“ castle, and may Albert be able to strew roses 
“ without thorns on the pathway of life of our 
“ good Victoria. He is well qualified to do so. 

“ My dearest Victoria, 

“ Your devoted Uncle, 

“ Leopold R.” 

Ten days later, the King writes from Wies- 
baden, in answer to the Queen’s letter of the 
15th : — 

“ October 24, 1839. 

“ My Dearest Victoria, — Nothing could 
“have given me greater pleasure than your 
“ dear letter. I had, when I learnt your deci- 
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“ sion, almost the feeling of old Simeon : ‘ Now 
“ ‘ lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.' 
“ Your choice has been for these last years 
“ my conviction of what might and would be 
“best for your happiness; and just because I 
“ was convinced of it, and knew how strangely 
“ fate often changes what one tries to bring 
“ about as being the best plan one could fix 
“ upon — the maximum of a good arrangement, 
“ — I feared that it would not happen. 

“ In your position, which may and will 
“ perhaps become in future even more difficult 
“in a political point of view, you could not 
“ EXIST without having a happy and agreeable 
“ ‘ int^rieur.’ And I am much deceived (which 
“ I think I am not) or you will find in Albert just 
“ the very qualities and disposition which are 
“ indispensable for your happiness, and which 
“ will suit your own character, temper, and mode 
“ of life. 

“ You say most amiably that you consider 
“ it a sacrifice on the part of Albert. This is 
“ true in many points, because his position will 
“ be a difficult one ; but much, I may say all, 
“ will depend on your affection for him. If you 
“ love him, and are kind to him, he will easily 
“ bear the bothers of his position, and there is a 
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“ steadiness, and at the same time a cheerful- 
“ ness in his character, which will facilitate this. 

“ I think your plans excellent. If Parlia- 
“ ment had been called at an unusual time, it 
“ would make them uncomfortable ; and if, there- 
“ fore, they receive the communication at the 
“ opening of the Session, it will be best. The 
“ marriage, as you say, might then follow as 
“ closely as possible. 

“ Leopold R.” 

On the 29th October the Queen again 
writes to the King, to inform him that the 
intention of communicating the intended mar- 
riage in the first instance to Parliament had 
been abandoned. “ Before I proceed further,” 
she says, “ I wish just to mention one or two 
“ alterations in the plan of announcing the 
“ event. As Parliament has nothing whatever 
“ to say respecting the marriage — can neither 
“ approve or disapprove it (I mean in a manner 
“ which might affect it) — it is now proposed that 
“ as soon as my cousins are gone (which they 
“ now intend to do on the 14th of November, as 
“ time presses), I should assemble all the Privy 
“ Council, and announce my intention to them.” 

Though the intention of waiting till the 
meeting of Parliament to announce the mar- 
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riage had been thus abandoned, it was still 
thought necessary to conceal it for some 
time, till the declaration could be made to the 
Council. “ In the meantime the Queen and 
“ Prince saw a great deal of each other, and 
“ often discussed his future position — what his 
“ title should be — whether or not he should 
“be a Peer (though to this both he and the 
“ Queen objected). He was, however, naturally 
“ to take precedence of every one else.” “ 

The and Battalion of the Rifle Brigade was 
at this time quartered at Windsor, under the 
command of Colonel, afterwards General Sir 
George Brown,'® and on the ist of November it 
was reviewed in the Home Park by the Queen, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, who appeared 
in the green uniform of the Coburg troops. 
The Hereditary Prince was unable to attend, 
having been for some days confined to the 
house by an attack of jaundice. 

The following is the account of this review 
given by the Queen in her journal : — 


Memorandum by the Queen. 

Sir G. Brown died August 27, 1865. He was a fine 
specimen of a soldier of the last war, when the discipline 
and efficiency of the British army were at their highest pitch, 
and was much esteemed and regarded by the Prince. 
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“ At ten minutes to twelve I set ofif in my 
“ Windsor uniform and cap, on my old charger 
“ ‘ Leopold,' with my beloved Albert, looking 
“ so handsome in his uniform, on my right, and 
“ Sir John Macdonald, the Adjutant-General, 
“ on my left ; Colonel Grey and Colonel 
“ Wemyss preceding me ; a guard of honour, 
“ my other gentlemen, my cousin’s gentlemen, 
“ Lady Caroline Barrington, &c., for the ground. 

“ A horrid day ! Cold — dreadfully blowing 
“ — and, in addition, raining hard when we had 
“ been oiit a few minutes. It, however, ceased 
“ when we came to the ground. I rode alone 
“ down the ranks, and then took my place, as 
“ usual, with dearest Albert on my right, and 
“Sir John Macdonald on my left, and saw 
“ the troops march past. They afterwards 
“ manoeuvred. The Rifles looked beautiful. 
“It was piercingly cold, and I had my cape on, 
“ which dearest Albert settled comfoitably for 
“ me. He was so cold, being ‘ en grande tenue,’ 
“ with high boots. We cantered home again, 
“ and went in to show ourselves to poor Ernest, 
“ who had seen all from a window.” ** 

On the 1st of November the Prince writes 
again to Baron Stockmar from Windsor, in 


The Queen’s Journal, Nov. i, 1839. 
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acknowledgment of the Baron’s reply to the 
announcement of his marriage : 

“ Dear Baron Stockmar, — A thousand 
“ thousand thanks for your dear, kind letter. 
“ I thought you would surely take much interest 
“ in an event which is so important for me, and 
“ which you yourself prepared. 

“ Your prophecy is fulfilled. The event 
“ has come upon us by surprise, sooner than we 
“ could have expected ; and I now doubly 
“ regret that I have lost the last summer, which 
“ I might have employed in many useful pre- 
“ parations, in deference to the wishes of 
“ relations {verwandtschafiliche RUcksichten), and 
“ to the opposition of those who influenced the 
“ disposal of my life {die auf die Eintheilung 
“ meines Lebens wirkten). 

“ I have laid to heart {rechi bekerzigt) 
“ your friendly and kind-hearted {wohlwollenden) 
“ advice as to the true foundation on which 
“ my future happiness must rest, and it agrees 
“ entirely with the principles of action which I 
“ had already privately {im Stilkn) framed for 
“ myself. An individuality {Persanlichkeit), a 
“ character, which shall win the respect, the 
“ love, and the confidence of the Queen an4 of 
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“ the nation, must be the groundwork of my 
“ position. This individuality gives security for 
“ the disposition which prompts the actions ; and 
“ even should mistakes {Missgriffe) occur, they 
“ will be more easily pardoned on account of that 
“ personal character : while even the most noble 
“ and beautiful undertakings fail in procuring 
“ support to a man who is not capable of 
“ inspiring that confidence. 

“If, therefore, I prove a ‘noble’ Prince 
“ {ein edler Fiirst) in the true sense of the 
“ word, as you call upon me to be, wise and 
“ prudent conduct will become easier to me, 
“ and its results more rich in blessings [segens- 
“ reicher). 

“ I will not let my courage fail. With firm 
“ resolution and true zeal on my part, I cannot 
“ fail to continue ‘ noble, manly, and princely ’ 
“ {edel, mannlich, fiirst licit) in all things. In 
“ what I may do good advice is the first thing 
“ necessary ; and that, you can give better than 
“ any one, if you can only make up your mind 
“ to sacrifice your time to me for the first year 
“ of my existence here. 

“ I have still much to say to you, but must 
“ conclude, as the courier cannot wait longer. I 
“ hope, however, to discuss the subject more 
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“ fully with you by word of mouth at Wiesbaden. 
“ Hoping that I shall there find you well and 
“ hearty, I remain 

“ Yours truly, 

Albert.” 

“ Windsor, isi J\/bv. 1839.” 

It was a remarkable feature in the Prince’s 
character, that though no man was more capable 
of forming a sound and dispassionate judgment 
upon all things, or had a keener sense of what 
was right and fitting, no man, perhaps, was 
ever more ready to listen to and even court 
advice. When he tells the Baron that “ good 
“ advice is the first thing needful,” he only ex- 
presses the rule on which he invariably acted. 
To listen patiently to all that could be said, 
and then to judge calmly for himself what it 
was right to do, and having convinced himself 
what was right (not what was merely pleasant') 
to do it without faltering, was his practice 
through life. It is perhaps characteristic of a 
weak mind always to fear being supposed to be 
guided by the advice or dictation of others. 

On the 5th November the Prince alludes to 
the coming change in his position, in a few lines 
to his stepmother, so characteristic of his great 
and noble nature, that they must by no means 
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be omitted here ; for they show, in simple 
unaffected language, his yearning for the power 
to do good, which may be said to have been the 
one great object of his life. As his first thought 
in writing to the Queen on the occasion of her 
accession to the Throne had been the influence 
this would give her over the “ happiness of 
“ millions,” ** so now his mind was at once occu- 
pied by the thought of the power he would 
himself obtain, by his marriage, of “ promoting 
“ the good of so many.” 

“ Dear Mama,” he writes to his mother, — 
“ With the exception of my relations towards 
“ her ” (the Queen), “ my future position will 
“ have its dark sides, and the sky will not 
“ always be blue and unclouded. But life has 
“ its thorns . in every position, and the con- 
“ sciousness of having used one’s powers and 
“ endeavours for an object so great as that of 
“promoting the good of so many, will surely 
“ be sufficient to support me ! ” 

But another letter had to be written before 
he left England, from which he shrank, with a 
natural disinclination to give pain. He had yet 
to announce his intended marriage to his grand- 


See letter, p. 147. 
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mother, and how would she bear to hear of an 
event that involved a separation from one whom 
she loved so dearly, and over whom, from his 
earliest infancy, she had watched so anxiously 
and tenderly ? It had to be done, however, 
and on the nth he nerved himself to write her 
the following touching letter : — 

” “ Dear Grandmama, — I tremble as I take 
“ up my pen, for I cannot but fear that what I 
“ am about to tell you will at the same time 
“ raise a thought which cannot be otherwise 
“ than painful to you, and oh ! which is very 
“ much so to me also, namely, that of parting. 
“ The subject which has occupied us so much 
“ of late is at last settled. 

“ The Queen sent for me alone to her room 
“ a few days ago, and declared to me in a 
“ genuine outburst of love and affection {Ergusse 
“ von Herzlichkeit und Liebe), that I had gained 
“ her whole heart, and would make her intensely 
“ happy (Ubergliicklich) if I would make her 
“ the sacrifice of sharing her life with her, for she 
“ said she looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only 
“ thing which troubled her was that she did not 
“ think she was worthy of me. The joyous 


See original letter in Appendix C. p. 422. 
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“ openness of manner in which she told me this 
“ quite enchanted me, and I was quite carried 
“ away by it. She is really most good and 
“ amiable, and I am quite sure heaven has 
“ not given me into evil hands, and that we 
“ shall be happy together. 

“ Since that moment Victoria does whatever 
“ she fancies I should wish or like, and we talk 
“ together a great deal about our future life, 
“ which she promises me to make as happy as 
“ possible. Oh, the future ! does it not bring 
“ with it the moment when I shall have to 
“ take leave of my dear, dear home, and of 
“ you ! 

“ I cannot think of that without deep melan- 
“ choly taking possession of me. 

“ It was on the 15th October that Victoria 
“ made me this declaration, and I have hitherto 
“ shrunk from telling you ; but how does delay 
“ make it better ? 

“ The period of our marriage is already 
“ close at hand. The Queen and the Ministers 
“ wish exceedingly that it should take place 
“ in the first days of February, in which I 
“ acquiesced after hearing their reasons for it. 

“We have therefore fixed our departure for 
“ the 14th inst., so as to have still as much time 
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“ as possible at home. We shall therefore follow 
“ close upon this letter, 

“ My position here will be very pleasant, 
“ inasmuch as I have refused all the offered 
“ titles. I keep my own name, and remain 
“ what I was. This will make me very inde- 
“ pendent, and makes it easy for me to run over 
“ occasionally {eincn Sprung nach dor Hcimath 
“ zu mac/ten) to see all my dear relations. 

“ But it is very painful to know that there 
“ will be the sea between us. 

“ I now take leave of you again. Victoria is 
“ writing to you herself to tell you all she wishes. 

“ I ask you to give me your grandmotherly 
“ blessing in this important and decisive step in 
“ my life ; it will be a talisman to me against all 
“ the storms the future may have in store for me. 

“ Good-by, dear Grandmama, and do not 
“ take your love from me. 

“ Heaven will make all things right. 

“ Always and ever 

“ Your devoted gfrandson, 

“ Albert. 

“ Windsor , Nov . ii, 1839. 

“ May I beg of you to keep the news a 
“ secret till the end of the month, as it will 
“ only then be made known here,” 


T 
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The letter written by the Duchess to 
Prince Albert in acknowledgment of this 
communication is not forthcoming; but she 
wrote as follows to the Duke of Coburg : — 

“ Gotha, Nov. 24, 1839. 

“ Our dear Albert is to be torn from us ! 
“ May this separation, so sad for us, be for his 
“ own happiness. God bless and preserve him 1 
“His letter, which you sent me from Wies- 
“ baden, brought me the news of his future 
“ destiny. God be thanked that he feels pain- 
“ fully the separation from us. He seems 
“also very happy. God keep him so! The 
“ little Queen has written me a charming letter 
“ indeed ; in which she does not express herself 
“ as Queen, but as a very happy bride, and 
“ full of grateful feelings towards Albert that 
“ he will share her fate. I am really touched 
“ that she remembered me. I look upon it as 
“ a proof of her love to Albert that she feels 
“ kindly towards me because I am so fond of 
“him. It is only sad that our Albert must 
“ leave so soon, and I know not yet how we 
“ shall bear it. 

“ You do not doubt my sympathy with your 
“ feelings, dear Duke. I find it, however, 
“quite natural that the Queen should have 
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“ chosen Albert. She could not have found a 
“ more handsome, clever, and loveable husband. 
“ But that we must lose him is very painful. May 
“ God strengthen us for all that is before us.” 

In answer to that to himself, the Prince thus 
wrote to the Duchess on the 28th November, 
and the terms in which he alludes to the contents 
of her letter must make us lament still more 
that it is not to be found. The evidence we 
possess, in the letters already quoted, of the high 
sense of duty that animated the Duchess, of 
her devoted love to her family and her country, 
and of her unaffected piety, assures us that 
the letter written on this solemn occasion 
deserved to be characterized as the Prince 
characterizes it, — as containing exalted and 
noble ideas. The Prince writes, in answer, as 
follows : “ — 

“ Dear Grandmama, — How very grateful I 
“ am to you for your dear, gracious letter, which 
“ I received yesterday. I had to read it over 
“ several times in order to take in fully the 
“ noble ideas which you therein express. 

“ Every word is a reflection of your excel- 
“ lent heart ! Certainly, dear Grandmama, my 

See Appendix C. p. 424. 
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“ cherished home, my beloved country, will 
“ always be dear to me, and in my heart will 
“ find a friend who will frequently remind me 
“ of her. 

“To live and to sacrifice myself for the 
“ benefit of my new country, does not prevent 
“ my doing good to that country from which I 
“ have received so many benefits. While I shall 
“ be untiring in my efforts and labours for the 
“ country to which I shall in future belong, and 
“ where I am called to so high a position, I 
“ shall never cease to be a true German, a 
“ true Coburg and Gotha man (ein ireuer Deut- 
“ scher, Coburger, Gothaner zu sein). Still the 
“ separation will be very painful to me. 

“ I rejoice in the thought of the few days 
“ which I shall be able to spend with you before 
“ I go. They will be very few. But we will 
“ enjoy them. . . . 

“ Your devoted grandson, 

“ Albert.” 

“ Cohurg, 2%th November 1839.” 

On the 14th November the Princes left 
Windsor on their return to Coburg, and on 
their way home, stopped first at Bonn, and 
afterwards at Wiesbaden, where the King of 
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the Belgians was then staying, who writes to 
the Queen on the 22nd November to announce 
their arrival. 

“ I have on purpose,” he says, “ kept back 
“ a courier, to be able to send you the latest 
“ news from here of Albert. The young people 
“ arrived here only on the morning of the 20th, 
“ having very kindly stopped at Bonn. I find 
“ them looking well, particularly Albert. It 
“ proves that happiness is an excellent remedy, 
“ and keeps people in better health than any 
“ other. He is much attached to you, and 
“ modest when speaking of you. He is besides 
“ in great spirits, full of gaiety and fun. He 
“ is a very amiable companion.” 

On his return to Coburg from the visit 
which had thus determined the course of his 
future life, the Prince again opens his heart to 
his college friend ; — 

“ Coburg, 6 Dec. 1839. 

“ Dear LSwenstein, — Although I am quite 
“ overwhelmed with a confusion of business and 
“ work of all sorts, I must find a few minutes 
“ in order to give you, my true friend, the news 
“ of my happiness direct from myself. 


See Appendix" C. p. 425. 
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“ Yes — I am now actually a brideg^room ! 
“ and about the 4th of February hope to see 
“ myself united to her I love ! 

“ You know how matters stood when I last 
“ saw you here. After that the sky was 
“ darkened more and more. The Queen 
“declared to my uncle of Belgium, that she 
“ wished the affair to be considered as broken 
“ off, and that for four years she could think 
“of no marriage. I went therefore with the 
“quiet but firm resolution to declare, on my 
“ part, that I also, tired of the delay, withdrew 
“ entirely from the affair. It was not, however, 
“ thus ordained by Providence ; for on the 
“ second day after our arrival, the most friendly 
“ demonstrations were directed towards me, 
“ and two days later I was secretly called to a 
“ private audience, in which the Queen offered 
“ me her hand and heart. The strictest secrecy 
“ was required. Ernest alone knew of it, 
“and it was only at our departure that I 
“could communicate my engagement to my 
“ mother. 

“ I think I shall be very happy, for Victoria 
“ possesses all the qualities which make a home 
“ happy, and seems to be attached to me with 
“ her whole heart. 
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“ My future lot is high and brilliant, but also 
“ plentifully strewed with thorns. Struggles will 
“not be wanting (an K'dmpfen wird es nicht 
“fehlen)y and the month of March already 
“ appears to have storms in store. 

“ The separation from my native country — 
“ from dear Coburg — from so many friends, is 
“ very painful to me ! When shall I see you 
“ again, dear Lowenstein ? 

“ Pray show no one this letter. I write 
“you these details, relying upon your silence, 
“ for I know your friendship for me. Now 
“ good-by, and think sometimes of your 

“ Albert.” 

A letter on the approaching marriage of the 
Queen and Prince, written in 1839, to the editor 
of one of the journals, by a gentleman of English 
birth, but brought up and educated in Germany, 
will fitly conclude this chapter. It will be seen 
that it was written after the public announce- 
ment of the intended marriage, and that the 
writer was well acquainted with the Prince, and 
with the whole course of his life up to that 
time. The letter shows a just appreciation of 
his character, and will be read with interest. 
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On the Marriage of the Prince to 
Queen Victoria. 

At a moment when all eyes are turned towards the future 
husband of our Queen, and public attention is drawn to 
Prince Albert, it may be, perhaps, not uninteresting to the 
numerous readers of your far-famed journal, to peruse a 
brief sketch of this Prince. 

It would be superfluous to revert to the period of his 
childhood, when only the germs of future hoped-for good- 
ness and ability could be traced. Suffice it, therefore, to 
remark, that he, with his brother, the Hereditary Prince 
Ernest, received the most careful education under the 
superintendence of their tutor, now Geheimerath Florschiitz, 
a man of high character and excellent principles. He 
accompanied the Princes to the University of Bonn, whither 
they were also attended by a Hanoverian officer of distinc- 
tion and merit, to instruct them in military tactics. Here 
the Prince Albert occupied himself not only in the branches 
of a superior education, but studied in his leisure hours 
the ornamental sciences of botany, chemistry, mineralogy, 
conchology, and ornithology, &c., and, with his brother, 
laid the foundation of' a cabinet of specimens in those 
various departments. Nor were the arts neglected amongst 
these various pursuits. Prince Albert has a talent for 
painting, and a love for and a proficiency in music, in which 
he composes; which will always secure to the respective 
artists a warm patron, capable of appreciating excellence 
and merit. His college themes on political economy and 
jurisprudence, &c., as well as on classical subjects, perused 
by one of the first German statesmen, are declared to be 
extraordinary for his age, and would not disgrace a man of 
far maturer years. They will secure him a high place 
amongst distinguished men. Although he has a predilec- 
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tion for field sports, engaging in them never causes him to 
forget the necessity of a close application to his present 
attainments and pursuit of further knowledge; and he 
therefore more rarely indulges in these amusements than 
he would otlierwise do. 

Graceful and handsome, yet he shows no vanity. A 
pattern for princes, his amiability renders him a model of 
domestic life. He is an object of the wannest attachment 
to all surrounding him. In his filial and fraternal duties 
he is not less admirable. The respectful attention and love 
towards the charming reigning Duchess, his mother-in-law, 
is delightful to witness, as well as his devotedness to the 
excellent Dowager Duchess of Saxe Gotha, whom he 
designates and considers as his grandmother. It was for 
the first time that the Princes were separated last year, when 
the Hereditary Prince entered the Saxon service, and Prince 
Albert departed for his tour in Italy. Neither liked to be 
the one left. They therefore quitted Coburg, and separated 
without taking leave. Prince Albert is kind, affable, and 
gay ; joining freely in the mirth of those about him ; sensible 
to any committed absurdity, but showing in his laughter that 
it proceeds from a really good-humoured temper. To 
flattery and intrigue he is a decided enemy, whilst he pos- 
sesses an extraordinary insight into character; looks well 
into all things ; weighs and considers them in every point 
of view, and is able, by the aid of a powerful and strong 
mind, to form highly correct judgments. Many interesting 
anecdotes might be related of him which are not given for 
fear of offending the ear of the amiable Prince. It remains 
therefore only to be added, that every Englishman, be he 
Whig or Tory, must rejoice at the union of his Sovereign 
with a Prince so fully capable of filling the exalted station to 
which he is called. 


** Stepmother. 
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DECLARATION OF THE MARRIAGE TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
—LIST OF PRIVY COUNCILLORS PRESENT — ^THE QUEEN’S 
JOURNAL — ^PROCEEDINGS AT COBURG AND GOTHA — 
LETTER FROM PRINCE ERNEST TO THE QUEEN — PRE- 
LIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The public declaration of the intended mar- 
riage had been necessarily delayed till it should 
have been officially communicated to the Privy 
Council; but on the 15th, the day after the 
departure of the Princes, the Queen mentions in 
the memorandum from which the account of her 
betrothal has been chiefly taken, that she wrote 
letters to the Queen Dowager and to the other 
members of the English Royal Family, announc- 
ing her intended marriage, and received kind 
noswers from all. 

On the 20th November the Queen, accom- 
, nanned by the Duchess of Kent, came up from 
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Windsor to Buckingham Palace, and on the 
same day Lord Melbourne brought, for her 
approval, a copy of the declaration which it was 
proposed to make to the Privy Council. 

The Queen relates that she had much con- 
versation with him at the same time on the 
various arrangements to be made, and the steps 
to be taken with regard to the marriage. 
.^^5 0,000 was the amount of annuity which it had 
been proposed to settle on the Prince ; and in 
this Lord Melbourne said that the Cabinet (most 
erroneously as it turned out) anticipated no 
difficulty whatever, except perhaps in case of 
survivorship. 

The Queen records in her journal that she 
observed, “she thought this would be very 
“ unfair,” and that Lord Melbourne expressed 
his entire concurrence with her, hoping, how- 
ever, that the difficulty might not arise. 

On the same occasion. Lord Melbourne told 
the Queen of a “stupid attempt to make it out 
“that the Prince was a Roman Catholic!” 
Absurd as such a report was, the Prince, as the 
Queen remarks in her journal, “being par- 
“ ticularly Protestant in his opinions,” Lord 
Melbourne told the Queen that he was afraid to 
say anything about the Prince’s religion, and 
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that the subject would not therefore be alluded 
to in the proposed declaration. * It will be 
seen that this omission was afterwards severely 
commented upon in the House of Lords. 

The Privy Council met on the 23rd, when 
upwards of eighty members assembled in the 
bow room on the ground-floor in Buckingham 
Palace. “ Precisely at two ” (the Queen records 
in her journal) “ I went in. The room was full, 
“ but I hardly knew who was there. Lord 
“ Melbourne I saw looking kindly at me with 
“ tears in his eyes, but he was not near me. 
“ I then read my short declaration. I felt 
“ my hands shook, but I did not make one 
“ mistake. I felt most happy and thankful 
“ when it was over. Lord Lansdowne then 
“ rose, and, in the name of the Privy Council, 
“ asked that ‘ this most gracious and most 
“ ‘ welcome communication might be printed.’ 
“ I then left the room — the whole thing not 
“ lasting above two or three minutes. The Duke 
“ of Cambridge came into the small library 
“ where I was standing and wished me joy.” ® 

The Queen always wore a bracelet with the 
Prince’s picture, and “ it seemed,” she adds in 

* Mem. by the Queen. 

* The Queen’s Journal, November 23, 1839. 
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her journal, “ to give me courage at the Council.” 
She returned the same evening, with the Duchess 
of Kent, to Windsor. 

The declaration made by the Queen is thus 
recorded in the Gazette^ Nov. 23rd, 1839 : — 

“ I have caused you to be summoned at 
“ the present time in order that I may acquaint 
“ you with my resolution in a matter which 
“ deeply concerns the welfare of my people, and 
“ the happiness of my future life. 

“ It is my intention to ally myself in mar- 
“ riage with the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg 
“ and Gotha. Deeply impressed with the so- 
“ lemnity of the engagement which I am about 
“ to contract, I have not come to this decision 
“ without mature consideration, nor without 
“ feeling a strong assurance that, with the 
“ blessing of Almighty God, it will at once 
“ secure my domestic felicity, and serve the 
“ interests of my country. 

“ I have thought fit to make this resolution 
“ known to you at the earliest period, in order 
“ that you may be apprised of a matter so 
“ highly important to me and to my kingdom, 
“ and which, I persuade myself, will be most 
“ acceptable to all my loving subjects.” 

“ Whereupon,” it is stated in the Minutes of 
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Council, “ all the Privy Councillors present made 
“ it their humble request to Her Majesty that 
“ Her Majesty’s most gracious declaration to 
“ them might be made public ; which Her 
“ Majesty was pleased to order accordingly. 

“ C. C. Greville.” 

Of the eighty-three members of the Privy 
Council present on the occasion, including the 
illustrious names of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir Robert Peel, &c. &c., 
upwards of sixty are now dead. But they are 
gone, for the most part, full of years and 
honours — their mission on earth fulfilled. Alas ! 
that he, to hear the announcement of whose 
selection as her husband by their Queen they 
were now met, should also have gone from us — 
gone in the full vigour of his age, ere more than 
half his race was run — the goal scarce yet in 
sight — His work of good — thus far how nobly 
performed — still incomplete ! * 

The settlement of this marriage was not a 
source of joy to the members of the Queen’s 
family alone, and especially to her mother the 
Duchess of Kent, who was much attached to her 

* See Appendix D. p. 429, for the list of Members of 
Privy Council present at the Declaration. Those marked 
with an asterisk are since dead. 
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nephews ; its announcement was received with 
great rejoicing throughout the country, and con- 
gratulations flowed in from all sides. People 
not only indulged in the most loyal and heart- 
felt wishes for the happiness of their beloved 
Sovereign, they also hailed with satisfaction the 
prospect of a final separation between England 
and Hanover, — the union with which, no less 
than the Monarch who now occupied the Hano- 
verian throne (and who, failing the Queen, 
would have ascended that of England), was in 
the highest degree unpopular. 

After the Prince returned to Germany, the 
Queen corresponded constantly with him, and 
says, in the memorandum already so largely 
quoted, “ that the letters she then received from 
“ the Prince are the greatest treasures now 
“ in her possession. During this time,” she 
adds, “ precedents were searched for to see 
“ what the Prince’s household should consist of ; 
“ and, unfortunately, the one commonly referred 
“ to was that of Prince George of Denmark, the 
“ very stupid and insignificant husband of 
“ Queen Anne. He was a Peer, and also for 
“ some time Lord High Admiral of England, 
“ but seems never to have played anything but 
“ a very subordinate part.” * 


♦ Memorandum by the Queen. 
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What a noble contrast to the acceptance of 
these offices by Prince George of Denmark, is 
afforded by the refusal of our Prince to accept 
the command of the Army when pressed upon 
him many years afterwards by no less a man 
than the great Duke of Wellington ! It has 
already been mentioned that he had determined, 
even before his marriage, to accept no English 
title that should be offered to him. He was 
known only as Prince Albert till very many 
years later, when, a more correct estimate being 
formed of his position, and it becoming more 
generally understood how completely he was 
identified with every act of the Queen’s, it was 
thought advisable that he should assume the 
title of Prince Consort. 

But while in England the news of the 
Queen’s intended marriage was received with 
universal satisfaction, and her choice of a hus- 
band met with very general approval, far 
different was the feeling in the Prince’s own 
country. In Coburg and in Gotha, in both of 
which Duchies he was equally beloved, but one 
voice of lamentation was raised for his loss ! 

Yet what was the sorrow of the people of 
the Duchies, deep and general as it might 
be, to that of the Grandmother left behind at 
Gotha ? 
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She could be under no delusion on the 
subject, — she felt that the coming separation 
from her beloved Grandson, if not absolutely 
final, must be complete and lasting. And 
what consideration of earthly grandeur or high 
position could reconcile her to the thought ? 
In a letter to the Duke of Coburg, written 
on the 12th December 1839, the Duchess 
gives the following affecting expression to her 
feelings : — 

“ Gotha, Dec. 12, 1839. 

“ My Dear Duke, — I received your letter 
“ of the 8th the day before yesterday, and 
“ thank you much for it. I was also pleased to 
“ hear from Wangenheim, who brought me, in 
“ your name, the programme of last Sunday’s 
“ festivities, and also from Von Stein, that you 
“ are very well and happy. 

“ I am very much upset. The brilliant 
“ destiny awaiting our Albert cannot reconcile 
“ me to the thought that his country will lose 
“ him for ever ! and, for myself, I lose my 
“ greatest happiness. But I think not of my- 
“ self. The few years I may yet have to live 
“ will soon have passed away. May God pro- 
“ tect dear Albert, and keep him in the same 
“ heavenly frame of mind 1 I hope the Queen 
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“ will appreciate him. I have been much 
“pleased that she has shown herself so kind 
“ towards me, especially as I am sure I owe 
“ it all to the affection of my Albert. And yet 
“ I cannot rejoice. May God spare our Ernest, 
“ at least, who will now be our only joy, and 
“ the only hope of the country ! 

“To celebrate the betrothal of dear Albert, 
“ I held a reception last Sunday afternoon, in 
“ the course of which I showed the lovely 
“ portrait of the Queen to the whole assembly. 
“ Everybody was much moved, for Albert is 
“ certainly much beloved both here and in 
“ Coburg. I was sorry to hear that he was 
“ unwell on Monday, but he was very con- 
“ siderate in making Florschiitz write to me 
“ the next day to say that he was nearly well 
“ again. Thank God for it.” 

On the 8th December the official declaration 
of the intended marriage between the Queen 
of England and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
was made in the most solemn and formal manner 
at Coburg.® 

* A copy of the official notice of the ceremonial to be 
observed in making the declaration, and of the declaration 
itself, will be found in the Appendix E. p. 431. 
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Writing to the Queen two days after the 
ceremony, the Prince thus alludes to what then 
took place : — “ The day before yesterday the 
“ great ceremony of the Declaration took place, 
“ which was really very splendid, and went off 

“ well The day affected me much, 

“as so many emotions filled my heart! Your 
“ health was drunk at dinner, where 300 per- 
“ sons were present, with a universal cheer. 

“ The joy of the people was so great that 
“ they went on firing in the streets with guns 
“ and pistols during the whole night, so that one 
“ might have imagined that a battle was taking 
“ place ” 


The more than common affection that united 
the two brothers, who, till within one short 
year, had scarcely known what it was to be 
separated even for a day, has been more than 
once noticed. We have already seen with 
what exquisite feeling Prince Albert, in writing 
to his grandmother, alludes to their first per- 
manent separation on the departure of his 
brother to enter the Saxon service. The 
following letter from Prince Ernest, written 
after the public announcement of the marriage, 
will be read with no less interest, as giving 

17 — 2 
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proof not only of an affection in the writer, rare 
from its entire and sincere unselfishness, but 
also of the marked development, even at this 
early age, of that high moral purpose, and that 
almost intuitive soundness of judgment, which 
were to be displayed in the after life of the 
Prince in so pre-eminent a degree : — 

Prince Ernest to, the Queen. 

Dresden , Dec . 19, 1839. 

“ My dear Cousin, — Let me thank you 
“ very sincerely for your kind answer to my 
“ letter. You are always so good and so kind 
“ to me that I really fear I have not thanked 
“ you sufficiently. 

“ Oh ! if you could only know the place 
“ you and Albert occupy in my heart ! Albert 
“ is my second self, and my heart is one with 
“ his ! Independently of his being my brother, 
“ I love and esteem him more than any one on 
“ earth. You will smile, perhaps, at my speaking 
“ of him to you in such glowing terms ; but I 
“ do so that you may feel still more how much 
“ you have gained in him ! 

“As yet you are chiefly taken with his 
“ manner, so youthfully innocent — his tran- 
“ quillity — his clear and open mind. It is 
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“thus that he appears on first acquaintance. 
“ One reads less in his face of knowledge of 
' ‘ men and experience, and why ? It is because 
“ he is pure before the world, and before his 
“ own conscience. Not as though he did not 
“ know what sin was — the earthly tempta- 
“ tions — the weakness of man. No; but 
“ because he knew, and still knows, how to 
“ struggle against them, supported by the in- 
“ comparable superiority and firmness of his 
“ character ! 

“ From our earliest years we have been 
“ surrounded by difficult circumstances, of which 
“ we were perfectly conscious, and, perhaps 
“ more than most people, we have been accus- 
“ tomed to see men in the most opposite posi- 
“ tions that human life can offer. Albert never 
“ knew what it was to hesitate. Guided by his 
“ own clear sense, he always walked calmly and 
“ steadily in the right path. In the greatest 
“ difficulties that may meet you in your eventful 
“ life, you may repose the most entire confi- 
“ dence in him. And then only will you feel 
“ how great a treasure you possess in him ! 

“He has, besides, all other qualities neces- 
“ sary to make a good husband. Your life 
“ cannot fail to be a happy one ! 
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“ I shall be very glad when the excitement 
“ of the first days is over and all is again quiet, 
“ and when Papa shall have left England to 
“ be a distant and unintruding spectator of your 
“ new life ! But how I shall then feel how much 
“ I have lost ! Time will, I trust, help me also. 
“ Now — I feel very lonely! 

“ Ernest.” 


In the meantime many preliminary arrange- 
ments had been discussed in England : The 
naturalization of the Prince — the formation of 
his household — the rank he was to hold — 
and the income which was to be settled, upon 
him. Nor were these two last points arranged 
without considerable difficulty, and the occur- 
rence of circumstances productive of much 
annoyance. 

With respect to the precedence which 
should be given to the Prince, reference was 
made to the precedent of the marriage of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards King of 
the Belgians) with the Princess Charlotte. The 
Queen mentions, in the journal kept by her at 
the time, that Lord Melbourne showed her, on 
the 25th November, a copy of the clause 
inserted in the Bill for the Naturalization of 
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Prince Leopold, empowering the Prince Re- 
gent to give the Prince precedence over every 
one except the Princes of the blood. It was 
now proposed to adopt the same course with 
respect to Prince Albert, except that, from his 
different position as husband of the Queen, he 
should naturally take rank above those Princes. 
It was thought right, however, to endeavour in 
the first instance to obtain the consent of the 
Royal Family to this arrangement. After a 
slight demur on the part of the Duke of Sussex, 
who spoke in the first instance of the necessity 
of his considering “ the rights and interests of 
“ the family,” and of “ consulting others,” both 
he and the Duke of Cambridge assented to 
what was proposed. The King of Hanover, 
however, still withheld his consent, and the 
Duke of Wellington, when the Naturalization 
Bill was before the House of Lords, objected to 
the clause by which it was proposed to g^ve the 
Prince rank next to the Queen. As it was im- 
possible to carry the clause against the Duke’s 
opposition, it was necessarily abandoned, and 
it was only by the exercise of her own prero- 
gative that the Queen could give to the Prince 
the precedence which was his due. Many 
years later, the expediency was discussed of 
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regulating, once for all, by Act of Parliament, 
the rank and position of a Prince Consort. 
But, though the leaders of both parties acqui- 
esced in the propriety of such a measure, and 
though there can be no doubt that it would 
have only been in accordance with the English 
sense of what was right — which would have 
been outraged by seeing the father walk be- 
hind his own children — the then Government 
shrank from the opposition with which the 
proposal might possibly have been met ; at all 
events they did not feel sufficient confidence 
in the result to encourage them to persevere in 
the attempt. 

There was also a question as to the Prince’s 
right to quarter the Queen’s arms with his own. 
Garter King-at-Arms, whose special duty it is 
to make himself acquainted with such subjects, 
at first gave an opinion against it. It is hardly 
conceivable that he should have overlooked 
the very last precedent on the subject — that, 
namely, of Prince Leopold, who had quartered 
the Princess Charlotte’s arms with his own. 
He did so, nevertheless ; and it was left to 
the Prince himself to trace and show him the 
precedent which thus established his own right ! 

It is needless to follow in detail all the dis- 
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cussions that took place with respect to the 
formation of the Prince’s household. Lord 
Melbourne wished that Baron Stockmar should 
come over with full instructions as to the wishes 
of the Prince and his father on the subject, so 
that everything should be settled before the 
meeting of Parliament ; and he drew up a 
sketch, founded principally on the precedent 
of that of George IV. when Prince of Wales, 
of what he thought it should consist of, making 
at the same time several suggestions as to the 
persons to be appointed to it.® 

The King of the Belgians wrote that he 
thought the best way would be, “ to name 
“ the most needful, ‘ d’un commun accord,’ 
“ now, and to wait till you can arrange these 
“ matters, till you meet.” “ By letter,” he 
adds, “ and at such a distance, it was very 
“ difficult to come to an understanding ; while 
“ a few moments’ conversation may settle every 
“ thing.” 

A letter from the Prince himself, on the 
manner in which his household should be 
formed, affords a rare proof of sound judgment 
at a very early age, — for he had only completed 
his twentieth year a few months before, — and 
® The Queen’s Journal written at the time. 
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shows a thorough appreciation of the position 
which it would become him to occupy in this 
country after his marriage. It will be seen 
how steadily and consistently he adhered, under 
many difficulties, both public and domestic, to 
the principles of action which he now laid down 
for himself. 

He thus writes to the Queen on the loth 
December 1839 : — 

“ . . . Now I come to a second point which 
you touch upon in your letter, and which 
“ I have also much at heart ; I mean the choice 
“ of the persons who are to belong to my house- 
“ hold. The maxim, ‘ Tell me whom he asso- 
“ dates with, and I will tell you who he is,’ 
“ must here especially not be lost sight of. I 
“ should wish particularly that the selection 
“ should be made without regard to politics ; for if 
“ I am really to keep myself free from all parties, 
“ my people must not belong exclusively to one 
“ side. Above all, these appointments should 
“ not be mere ‘ party rewards,’ but they should 
“ possess other recommendations besides those 
“ of party. Let them be either of very high 
“ rank, or very rich, or very clever, or persons 
“who have performed important services for 
“ England. It is very necessary that they should 
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“ be chosen from both sides — the same number 
“ of Whigs as of Tories ; and above all do I wish 
“ that they should be well-educated men arid 
“ of high character, who, as I have already said, 
“ shall have already distinguished themselves in 
their several positions, whether it be in the 
“ army, or navy, or in the scientific world. I 
“ know you will agree in my views. . . .” 

The Queen mentions that the applications 
for situations in the Prince’s household were 
very numerous ; nor, she adds, were the arrange- 
ments which were made altogether such as 
they should have been, and the Prince was 
a good deal annoyed on the subject. ’’’ 


7 Memorandum by the Queen. 



CHAPTER XII. 


iSM). 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 

On the i6th January 1840, the Queen opened 
Parliament in person, and it being generally 
known that the proposed marriage would now 
be formally announced from the Throne, the 
crowds that assembled outside the Houses of 
Parliament, and that lined the route ‘through 
which the Royal procession passed from the 
Palace, were great beyond all example. The 
reception of the Queen both going and returning 
was enthusiastic in the extreme, and the Queen 
herself records in her Journal that she was 
“ more loudly cheered than she had been for 
“ some time.” 

In the interior of the House every seat was, 
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as usual, filled with the noblest and fairest of 
the land ; and a feeling of more than ordinary 
interest and sympathy must have thrilled the 
hearts of all present, when their youthful 
sovereign, only now in her twenty-first year, in 
her clear voice and distinct articulation, thus 
announced to the representatives of her people 
in Parliament assembled, her own intended 
marriage. 

“ Since you were last assembled, I have 
“ declared my intention of allying myself in 
“ marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe 
“ Coburg and Gotha. I humbly implore that 
“ the divine blessing may prosper this union, 
“ and render it conducive to the interests of 
“ my people, as well as to my own domestic 
“ happiness ; and it will be to me a source of 
“ the most lively satisfaction to find the resolu- 
“ tion I have taken approved by my Parliament. 

“ The constant proofs which I have received 
“ of your attachment to my person and family 
“ persuade me that you will enable me to 
“ provide for such an establishment as may 
“ appear suitable to the rank of the Prince and 
“ the dignity of the Crown.” 

The Address in answer to the Speech was 
moved in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
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Somerset, and seconded by Lord Seaford. 
There was, on all sides, but one language of 
congratulation and of warm and cordial sym- 
pathy in the prospect of domestic happiness 
and public advantage which the intended 
marriage held out to the Queen and to the 
country; and in the House of Commons, 
where the feeling was equally unanimous, 
Sir Robert Peel, as leader of the Opposi- 
tion, claimed for himself and for those with 
whom he acted, credit for joining cordially in 
the congratulations offered by the Address. 
“ I do entirely enter,” he proceeded, “ into the 
“ aspirations for the happiness of Her Majesty 
“in her approaching nuptials. Her Majesty 
“ has been enabled to contract those nuptials 
“ under circumstances peculiarly auspicious. 
“It frequently happens that political consider- 
“ations interfere with such transactions, and 
“ that persons in exalted stations are obliged to 
“ sacrifice their private feelings to the sense of 
“ public duty. Her Majesty, however, has the 
“ singular good fortune to be able to gratify her 
“ private feelings while she performs her public 
“duty, and to obtain the best guarantee for 
“ happiness by contracting an alliance founded 
“ on affection. I cordially hope that the union 
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“ now contemplated will contribute to Her 
“ Majesty’s happiness, and enable her to furnish 
“ to her people an exalted example of connubial 
“ felicity.” * 

But the omission to declare that Prince 
Albert was a Protestant, was found fault with 
in both houses, and the Duke of Wellington in 
the House of Lords, “ Though entertaining,” 
he said, “ no doubt that the Prince was a 
“ Protestant,” though “ he was sure he was 
“ a Protestant,” and “ knew he was of a Pro- 
“ testant family,” attributed the omission to the 
fear on the part of the Government to irritate 
or indispose their Irish supporters. There was 
much anxiety, he said, on the subject, and he 
thought that if the House of Lords was “ called 
“ upon to do any act, or make any declaration 
“ on the subject of the marriage, beyond the 
“ mere congratulation of the Queen, they should 
“ take that course which should give Her 
“ Majesty’s subjects the satisfaction of knowing 
“ that Prince Albert was a Protestant ; thus 
“ showing the public,” he added, “ that this was 
“ still a Protestant state.” 

The Duke consequently moved to insert 


* Hansard, vol. li. p. 115. 
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the word “ Protestant,” in the Address, before 
the word “ Prince.” 

In answer. Lord Melbourne said truly, “ The 
“Noble Duke knows he is a Protestant; all 
“ England knows he is a Protestant ; the whole 
“ world knows he is a Protestant.” And Lord 
Brougham, after expressing his astonishment 
that the House should have been occupied with 
the subject for half an hour, pointed out that 
the word was superfluous, as from the state of 
the law, it could not, in fact, be otherwise. 
“ I may remark,” Lord Brougham went on to 
say, “ that my noble friend (Lord Melbourne) 
“ was mistaken as to the law. There is no 
“ prohibition as to marriage with a Catholic. 
“ It is only attended with a penalty ; and that 
“ penalty is merely the forfeiture of the crown ! ”* 

The Duke’s amendment was, however, 
agreed to, and the fact of the Prince being a 
Protestant was recorded in the Address. 

The King of the Belgians was strongly of 
opinion that it was injudicious to omit the state- 
ment that the Prince was a Protestant in the 
offlcial declaration of the marriage made to the 
Privy Council ; and had thus expressed himself 


* Hansard, vol. li. pp. xi d seqq. 
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on the subject in a letter written to the Queen 
on the 6th December : “ I regret that in your 
“ declaration the word ‘ Protestant’ was left out. 
“It could do no harm, and is even perfectly 
“ true, and its omission will g^ve rise to a 
“ long and interminable growling. On religious 
“ matters one cannot be too prudent, because 
“ one never can foresee what passionate use 
“ people will make of such a thing.” 

The Queen having explained the circum- 
stances under which Lord Melbourne had 
omitted it, the King again wrote on the 14th 
December : — 

“In the omission of the word ‘ Protestant,’ 
“ Lord Melbourne was probably right, and it 
“ is equally probable that they would have 
“ abused him, may be even more, if he had put 
“ it in. There is only this to say, however, 
“ the Ernestine branch of the Saxon family has 
“ been, there is no doubt, the real cause of the 
“ establishment of Protestantism in Germany, 
“ and consequently in great part of Northern 
“ Europe. This same line became a martyr to 
“ that cause, and was deprived of nearly all its 
“ possessions in consequence of it.* Recently 

s In a former chapter it has been seen that the elder or 
Ernestine branch of the Saxon family lost their birthright, 
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“ there have been two cases of Catholic mar- 
“ riages/ but the main branch has remained, and 
“ is, in fact, very sincerely Protestant. Both 
“ Ernest and Albert are most attached to it, 
“and when deviations took place, they were 
“ connected more with the new branch trans- 
“ planted out of the parent soil, than with what 
“ now must be properly considered the reigning 
“ family.” 

On the 27th January the House of Com- 
mons resolved itself into a committee to con- 
sider the proposal to grant an annual sum of 
50,000/. to Prince Albert on his marriage with 
the Queen. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Goulburn 
on the 22nd, Lord John Russell had explained 
that his proposal was ^founded, not upon any 
estimate of probable expenses, which would be 
contrary to all precedent, even if it were 
possible to form one, but upon what had been 
usual in “ the case of Queen Consorts ever since 

which was transferred to the Albertine or younger branch, 
after the defeat of John the Magnanimous at Miihlberg by 
the Emperor Charles V. 

♦ That of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg with the 
Princess Kohary (see p. 4), and th6* King of Belgium’s own 
marriage with Princess Louise d’Orl^s, daughter of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French. i 
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“ the time of George II." He found that in thp 
cases of Queen Caroline, Queen Charlotte, and 
Queen Adelaide, the sum granted for their 
privy purse had always been 50,000/. a year.® 
This sum was opposed by Mr. Hume, on 
the usual grounds of economy, with all the 
often-repeated arguments respecting the seve- 
rity of taxation, the distress of the country, 
&c. &c., which distinguished the party to which 
he belonged. But these arguments met with 
little response from the House, and the amend- 
ment he proposed, to reduce the sum to 
21,000/, was negatived by 305 to 38.® 

Another amendment, however, proposed by 
Colonel Sibthorpe, to reduce the sum to 
30,000/, was supported by Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Goulburn, Sir Janies Graham, Lord Eliot 
(now Lord St. Germans), &c., on the ground 
that the position of the Prince differed essen- 
tially from that of a Queen Consort. “ The 
“ status of the latter,” Sir James Graham said, 
“ was recognized by the Constitution.’' She 


^ Hansard, vol. li. pp. 494 et seqq, 

® Ibid, p. 584. 

7 Did Sir James mean that a Queen Regnant was not to 
many, or that, if she did, the “ status ” of her husband 
would not be ‘‘ recognized by the Constitution? ” 
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“ had an independent station ; she had inde- 
“ pendent officers ; and from her sex it was 
“ indispensably necessary that a large female 
“ establishment should be maintained by her.” 
From the small establishment that would be 
required by the Prince, and from the reductions 
in the household salaries that had lately been 
effected, it was argued that 30,000/. to him 
would make the joint privy purse of the Queen 
and the Prince equal to that of King William 
and Queen Adelaide. 

On a division, the smaller sum was carried 
by a majority of 262 to 158.® 

It is probable that the mortification which 
the refusal of the proposed vote was calculated 
to occasion to the Queen, might have been 
avoided by proper communications beforehand 
between Lord Melbourne and the leaders of 
the Opposition, such as in after years, under 
the guidance of the Prince himself, were fre- 
quently had recourse to when the question to 
be settled was one rather of a personal than a 
political character. 

But party spirit at this time was running 
very high ; the Queen says of herself that she 
was then actuated by strong feelings of partisan- 


® Hansard, vol. li. p. 633. 
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ship ; and since Sir Robert Peel’s failure in the 
preceding May to form a Government, which was 
attributed by his followers to the intrigues and 
influence of the ladies of the bedchamber, the 
language of the Opposition had been very 
violent. We may therefore well believe that, if 
on one side the opposition to the proposed vote 
may be traced, in part at least, to disappointed 
hopes of office, the unconciliatory course pur- 
sued on the other may have been influenced 
by the hope, not acknowledged perhaps to 
themselves, of indisposing' the young Prince, 
on his first arrival, to their opponents, and of 
seeing the breach widened which already existed 
between them and the Queen. 

It is certain that the inevitable consequence 
of pressing the vote to a division was perfectly 
well known. Lord John Russell had informed 
the Queen that the Opposition, as a body, meant 
to oppose it, and the Government whippers-in 
in the House of Commons had warned Lord 
Melbourne, that if he would avoid defeat, it 
would be necessary to reduce the amount of 
income to be proposed.^ 

The tone of the debate tended, unfor- 
tunately, rather to exasperate than to soften the 


9 The Queen’s Journal written at the time. 
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expected opposition. Nothing indeed could be 
more respectful to the Queen than the language 
of those who opposed the vote ; and Lord Eliot 
(now Lord St. Germans), who spoke first in 
support of Colonel Sibthorpe's amendment, was 
careful to express himself in terms of the most 
devoted loyalty and attachment to the Crown. 
Unfortunately, however, the language of the 
Opposition out of doors had been widely 
different, and it was too much in accordance 
with the spirit in which party warfare was then, 
and has often at other times been conducted, 
not to neglect the opportunity thus offered, of 
calling attention to the contrast between the 
language used in the House and that employed 
by the same party elsewhere. 

“ The Noble Lord,” Lord John Russell said, 
“ who stated that he would support the proposi- 
“ tion for reducing the vote, made great profes- 
“ sions of respect for Her Majesty, and of his 
“wishes for Her Majesty’s domestic comfort. 
“ I certainly am bound to give every credit to 
“ the Noble Lord who made those professions ; 
“and I wish that such conduct had not been 
“ confined to him, or to the speeches of to- 
“ night, but had been general among those who 
“ maintain the same opinion with himself, and 
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“.that it had not been reserved for the beginning 
“ of the Session, but had been continued . ever 

“ since Parliament separated last year 

“ It appears to me that any Member of this 
“ House may vote 30,000/. a year, or he may 
“ vote 50,000/. a year, with the same respect for 
“ Her Majesty. But when professions of extra- 
“ ordinary respect are made, I cannot forget 
“ that no Sovereign of this country has been 
“ insulted in such a manner as her present 
“ Majesty has been. The extraordinary pro- 
“ fessions of respect that have been uttered 
“ have made it necessary for me to say a word 
“ on the subject.” 

Lord Eliot having appealed to the House 
against an attack justified by nothing that had 
fallen from him. Sir James Graham rose : 
“ he had almost said with feelings of indigna- 
“ tion, that a Minister of the Crown should 
“make an insinuation — ^for the Noble Lord 
“ dared not directly to make the charge — 
“ that in the vote which they were about to 
“ give for a smaller sum — ^that a Minister of the 
“ Crown should insinuate that such a vote was 
“ influenced by a want of respect for the Sove- 
“ reign. The Noble Lord — ^for he had marked 


Hansard^ vol. li. pp. 618-619. 
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“ him well — ^had measured his expressions. 
“ He avoided stating that distinctly ; but he 
“ appealed to the Committee whether the in- 

“ sinuation could be misunderstood 

“He for one repudiated that insinuation. He 
“ felt towards Her Majesty that respect which 
“ as a loyal subject he owed to her ; but, feeling 
“ that respect, he also felt that he was sent 

“ there as a representative of the people ” 

In conclusion, he repeated that “ he had not 
“ the slightest hesitation in voting with the 
“ honourable and gallant Member for Lincoln, 
“ even though he, and those who sat on the 
“ same side of the House with him, might, in 
“ doing so, be accused of a want of loyalty,” 
&c. &c. 

Sir Robert Peel also said, that though he 
would never shrink from giving his vote on 
this or any other occasion, yet “ he did not 
“ know that he should have risen to address the 
“ House if it were not for the insinuation of 
“ the Noble Lord — an insinuation introduced so 
“ unnecessarily, so unjustly, and so contrary to 
“ all parliamentary rules and principles — so un- 
“ worthy, too, as he thought of the situation 
“which the Noble Lord occupied, both as a 


Hansard, vol. li. pp, 619-622. 
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“ Minister of the Crown, and as leader of the 
“ House of Commons. What right had the 
“ Noble Lord to make the insinuation that he 
“ had done ? Supposing that he had said that 
“ the Noble Lord’s motive in proposing 50,000/. 
“ was owing to his base subserviency towards 
“ the Crown .... he would have been told 
“ at once by the Speaker that he had no right 
“ to go on imputing motives. Thus he thought 
“ it would be base and unworthy of him to be 
“ influenced at all by the events of last May ; 
“ but he also said it would be as unworthy as 
“ it would be cowardly in him to shrink from 
“ the performance of his duty from the fear that 
“ such a motive would be imputed to him. He 
“ said it would be puling, effeminate delicacy 
“ in him if he acquiesced in a vote which he 
“ felt to be wrong, because he feared some 
“ honourable gentleman opposite might have 
“ said, ‘ You are acting from a spiteful recollec- 
“ ‘ tion of the events of last May.’ .... I will 
“ not,” he concluded, “ condescend to rebut the 
“ charge of want of respect or loyalty. I have 
“ no compunctions of conscience on that ground. 
“ I never made a concurrence of political senti- 
“ ment on the part of the Sovereign a condition 
“ of my loyalty. I never have been otherwise 
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“than loyal and respectful towards my Sove- 
“ reign. Not one breath of disloyalty — not one 
“ word of disrespect towards the Crown or 
“any member of the Royal Family, however 
“ adverse their political sentiments were to 
“ mine, has ever escaped my lips ; and when 
“ performing what I believe to be my duty to 
“ this House, and my duty towards the Crown, 
“ I should think myself unworthy of the posi- 
“ tion which I hold — of my station as a Member 
“ of the House of Commons — if I thought that 
“ I could not take a straightforward course 
“ without needless professions of loyalty, or 
“ without a defence against accusations which I 
“ believe to be utterly unfounded.”^® 

It is hard to deny that on both sides of the 
House a spirit was manifested which, on such an 
occasion, ought not to have existed. If, on the 
side of the Government, that tone of concilia- 
tion was wanting which might possibly have 
spared their Sovereign the mortification of what 
had the appearance of a personal defeat, it is 
equally certain that, on the other side, the oppo- 
sition to the proposed vote showed an ungene- 
rous spirit, and betrayed a want of confidence 
in the Prince that might well have perma- 


** Hansard, vol. li pp. 625 et seqq. 
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nently indisposed him towards those who con- 
ducted it. 

The Prince, however, from the first, rose 
superior to anything like personal considera- 
tions, and his future relations with the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other leaders of 
that party, when called by the turn of events to 
the Councils of the Queen, showed how little 
his conduct was influenced by what now 
passed. 

It was not only, as I have said, that the 
Prince was at all times far above being in- 
fluenced by personal considerations ; but he 
obtained, in a wonderfully short time for a 
stranger, a clear insight into the nature of 
political parties in this country, and the mode 
in which their opposition to each other is con- 
ducted ; and he soon understood that the oppo- 
sition to the precedence, and to the income pro- 
posed for him by Government, did not proceed 
(at least in the leaders of the Conservative 
party) either from want of respect and good- 
will towards himself, or of loyalty towards the 
Queen. 

The Prince early understood, also, the posi- 
tion. which it becomes the Sovereign of this 
great country to hold between conflicting poli- 
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ticat parties, and the line of conduct which, as 
the Consort of that Sovereign, it was right for 
himself to observe. Although liberal in his 
political views, and thoroughly imbued with the 
progressive spirit of the age — though never 
losing sight of those g^eat principles which he 
believed to be essential to the good of this 
country and of the world, nor ever relaxing in 
his efforts to promote them — he still held him- 
self aloof from all the trammels of party, its 
jealousies and anirhosities, and resolutely ab- 
stained from even the appearance of political 
partisanship. And not only so, but the feelings 
of that nature by which the Queen so candidly 
admits that she was herself biassed at this time, 
soon ceased to show themselves under the 
influence of his judicious counsels ; and all 
parties have long borne willing testimony to the 
cordial and constitutional support which, when 
charged with the administration of the Govern- 
ment, each party in turn received from the 
Queen, and from the Prince as her natural 
confidential adviser. 

In the further Committee on the Grant, 
Colonel Sibthorpe, encouraged by his success 
in effecting a reduction in its amount, proposed 
an amendment to the effect that, in case the 
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Prince should survive the Queen, he should 
forfeit the annuity now settled upon him if he 
remarried a Roman Catholic, or should fail to 
reside at least six months in each year in the 
country. This, however, met with no support, 
and was summarily rejected : Sir Robert Peel 
declaring it to be most undesirable that such want 
of confidence should be shown in the Prince. 

The King of the Belgians was very in- 
dignant at the refusal by the House of Com- 
mons of the vote proposed, and expressed 
himself very strongly on the subject in writing 
to the Queen. It seemed to him incompre- 
hensible that the party which professed to 
“ uphold the dignity of the Crown should 
“ treat their Sovereign in such a manner,” and 
that, too, upon an occasion “ when even in 
“ private life the most sour and saturnine people 
“ relax and grow gay and are mildly dis- 
“ posed ! ” 

He thought, too, that the Queen being 
Queen Regnant, “ Prince Albert’s position was 
“ to all intents and purposes that of a Queen 
“ Consort ; that the same privileges and charges 
“ ought to be attached to it which were attached 
“ to Queen Adelaide’s position ; and that the 
“ giving up the income which the Queen 
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“ Dowager came into, was, in reality, giving 
“ up a thing which custom had sanctioned.” 

While the Government, and, it must be 
added, the Queen, were sustaining this defeat 
in the House of Commons, the same want of 
management and of a conciliatory spirit was 
subjecting them in the House of Lords to 
another defeat on a subject on which the Queen 
was still more sensitive; that, namely, of the 
precedence to be given to her future husband. 

This, too, was a subject on which previous 
communication between the leaders of Govern- 
ment and of the Opposition might have been 
advantageously resorted to, and all the annoy- 
ance that arose from the non-settlement of the 
question possibly avoided. 

On the same day (the 27th January) on 
which the House of Commons went into com- 
mittee on the Prince’s Annuity Bill, the Lord 
Chancellor, in the House of Lords, moved the 
second reading of that for His Royal Highness’s 
naturalization. In this Bill it was proposed to 
insert a clause, having for its objects to g^ve 
Prince Albert precedence for his life, “next 
“ after Her Majesty in Parliament or elsewhere, 
“ as Her Majesty may think fit and proper,” &c. ” 


“ Hansard, voL 11 pp. 575-576. 
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Unfortunately, by an accidental omission, 
as stated by Lord Melbourne, no mention had 
been made in the title of the Bill of the subject 
of precedence ; and the Duke of Wellington, 
therefore, on the ground that the House had 
no previous knowledge of the contents of the 
Bill, and also considering the very large powers 
which it proposed to confer on the Queen, 
moved the adjournment of the discussion. In 
this he was supported by Lord Brougham, who 
also objected to the mode in which it was 
sought to give the Prince the desired prece- 
dence. “In former Bills,” he said, “ the precise 
“ precedence of the Prince was fixed. This 
“ Bill at once naturalized Prince Albert, and 
“ enabled Her Majesty to affix him any rank 
“ she chose. He had a constitutional objection 
“ to such a course. It ought to be taken by 
“ Parliament, not by the Crown.” “ He objected, 
too, to the proposed arrangement, as giving the 
Prince precedence “ not only of the Dukes of 
“ the Blood Royal, but of the Prince of Wales.” 
“ Suppose,” he added, “ (which God forbid !) 
“ that the Queen had paid the debt of nature 
“before any issue of the approaching marfigge 
“ was born, we should have k King and a 


“ Hansard, vol. li. p. 578. 
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“ Prince of Wales, while Prince Albert would 
“ be placed in the anomalous position of a 
“ foreign naturalized Prince, the husband of a 
“ deceased Queen, with a higher rank than the 
“ Prince of Wales.’* 

Lord Melbourne and the Lord Chancellor 
admitted that the subject of precedence should 
have been mentioned in the title, and agreed to 
the postponement of the discussion. It was 
brought on again on the 31st, when the Lord 
Chancellor, with a view to meeting some of the 
objections urged by Lord Brougham, announced 
that it was now intended to fix the precedence 
which the Queen should be empowered to give 
the Prince, “• next after any heir apparent to the 
“ throne.” 

This, however, as he refused to add the 
words suggested by Lord Brougham, in order 
to limit the precedence thus given to the life- 
time of Her Majesty, does not appear to have 
removed the objections which had been taken 
to the measure. And though the Bill was 
read a second time with little further discussion 
(Lord Londonderry only speaking in defence 
of the interests of the King of Hanover), it was 
thought expedient when the House went into 


w Hansard, vol. li. p. 579. 
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Committee on the Bill on the 3rd Feb., to 
omit all reference to precedence, and to make 
the Bill what the Duke of Wellington had 
originally imagined it to be — one of simple 
naturalization. 

Lord Brougham on this occasion pressed 
for information whether or not it was intended 
to effect the proposed object by the exercise 
of the Queen’s prerogative; but Lord Mel- 
bourne declined to say, and the Bill passed 
in its new shape. 

It cannot be wondered at if the Queen was, 
as she herself says,‘® most indignant at what 
had occurred, or that the first impression made 
on the young Prince’s mind by the proceedings 
in both Houses should have been a painful one. 
But as has been already said, he soon under- 
stood the nature of our politicjil parties, and 
that the proceedings in Parliament were only 
the result of high party feeling, and were by 
no means to be taken as marks of personal 
disrespect, or of want of kind feeling towards 
himself. 


** The Queen’s Journal. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


iSAo. 

DEPARTURE FROM GOTHA AND ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND, 

On the 14th January 1840, Lord Torrington 
and Colonel (now General) Grey, left Bucking- 
ham Palace with three of the Queen’s carriages 
for Gotha, whence they were to escort Prince 
Albert to England for his marriage. It had 
been now settled that this should be celebrated 
on the loth February. They were also bearers 
of the Garter with which the Prince was to be 
invested before he left Gotha. 

Arriving on the afternoon of the 20th, they 
were presented the same evening to the Duke, 
by whom and the young Princes they were most 
kindly received. Later in the evening they 
were presented to the Dowager Duchess, from 
whom so many letters have been quoted, at an 
evening-jMUty at her own house. The next 
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morning, after breakfast in their own rooms, 
the English gentlemen were visited by the two 
young Princes, who remained with them about 
an hour, impressing them most favourably by 
the unaffected kindness and cordiality of their 
manner. Prince Albert was naturally very 
anxious to hear how the marriage was liked in 
England — ^looking forward as it seemed, with 
much pleasure, but, at the same time, not with- 
out some degree of nervousness, to the change 
which was about to take place in his position, 
and expressing a very natural sorrow at the im- 
pending separation from all his old associations. 
At four o’clock there was a great dinner, and 
in the evening a masked ball at the theatre, to 
which the Duke and Duchess, and all the Court, 
went a little after eight. 

It had been arranged that the ceremony of 
investing Prince Albert with the Garter should 
take place on the 23rd. Accordingly at half-past 
three on that day the whole Court assembled, in 
full uniform in the Throne-room ; the Duke on 
the throne, with. Prince Albert on his fight, sup- 
ported by his brother, the Prince of Leiningen, 
&c. The Duchess, the Princess of Leiningen, the 
Princess of Reuss, &c. were in a box on one side 
of the room ; the ladies of the Court in a similar. 
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one opposite ; while the back of the apartment 
was filled with as many people from the town as 
it would hold. The fine corridor leading to the 
Throne-room was lined with soldiers ; and when 
every one had taken his place, Lord Torrington 
was ushered in by the Chamberlain and other 
officers of the Court, supported on one side by 
Colonel Grey, and on the other by Colonel 
Bentinck, of the Coldstream Guards (a chance 
visitor at Gotha at the time), bearing on white 
satin cushions the insignia of the Garter, with 
which the Duke, himself a Knight of the Order, 
was, by Letters Patent, authorized to invest his 
son. Lord Torrington having delivered and 
read the letters of which he was the bearer, 
they were again read in German — the Patent 
of Election was presented — and Prince Albert 
was then duly invested with the various insignia ; 
Prince Leiningen, who was also a Knight of 
the Order, attaching the Garter. 

The ceremony of investiture being con- 
cluded, the whole Court passed in procession 
before the Duke and Duchess, Prince Albert, 
&c. ; after which there was a general adjourn- 
ment to the Duchess’s apartments. A grand 
dinner followed, to which i8o persons sat down, 
shortly before which Count Mensdorff, brodieir- 
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in-law to the Duke, arrived witfi his two sons. 
The principal table, at which were all the Royed 
personages, and as many of the more distin- 
guished guests as .it would accommodate, ran 
across the top of the room ; and at right angles 
to it, three other tables ran down the room, 
which were filled to crowding with the more 
general guests ; the doorways, &c. being filled 
with as many spectators as could find standing 
room. Towards the end of the first course the 
Duke proposed the Queen’s health, which was 
drunk by all the company standing, accom- 
panied by several distinct flourishes of trumpets ; 
the band playing “ God Save the Queen,” and 
the artillery outside firing a Royal salute. 
Shortly afterwards Lord Torrington, who, with 
the other English gentlemen, occupied seats at 
the principal table immediately opposite the 
Duke and Duchess, proposed the health of the 
Duke, of Prince Albert, the new-made Knight 
of the Garter, and the rest of the Ducal family, 
which was received in a similar manner. A 
third and last toast followed, given by the 
Duke — the rest of the Knights of the Garter— 
which was similarly received. This last toast 
might have been attended with serious conse- 
qa^nces. In opening the window to give the 
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signal for the salute to the Artillery outside, the 
wind blew the thin muslin curtains into the flame 
of the candles, and in one instant they blazed up 
to the top of the room. Great alarm and con- 
fusion ensued for a few moments, caused by 
people rising from their seats and crowding 
towards the window. But fortunately the cur- 
tains were so light and thin, that they burnt out 
almost instantaneously, without igniting the 
wood-work ; and the ladies’ dresses being, as 
became the season of the year, mostly of silk 
and velvet, no mischief followed and the alarm 
soon subsided. The dinner being ended, coffee 
followed in the Duchess’s apartments, when the 
company separated for half an hour, again to 
assemble in order to go in state to the Opera. 
The theatre is extremely pretty, and being 
densely crowded and the audience all in full 
dress, the effect was very fine when the Royal 
party entered — every one standing up, and 
receiving Prince Albert with loud and long-con- 
tinued applause. The performance was the 
Fr^schiltz and very good, excepting a little 
imperfection in the scenery; the acting and 
singing rejdly excellent. With the opera endol 
a most exciting and interesting, if a somewhat 
fatiguing day ; but the hours kept are so much 
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better than those in England, that all was over 
between ten and eleven, ‘ 

M. Perthes, under whom the Prince had 
studied at Bonn, in one of his private letters 
(published in his Memoirs), thus notices the 
event which has just been recorded : — 

“ The winter months of this year have been 
“ made interesting and exciting by the chapter 
“ of history which has been enacted here. For 
“ the Grand- Ducal Papa bound the Garter 
“ round his boy’s knee, amidst the roar of loi 
“ cannons. The earnestness and gravity with 
“ which the Prince has obeyed this early call to 
“ take an European position, give him dignity 
“ and standing, in spite of his youth ; and in- 
“ crease the charm of his whole aspect. Queen 
“ Victoria will find him the right sort of man ; 
“ and unless some unlucky fatality interpose, he is 
“ sure to become the idol of the English nation — 
“ silently to influence the English aristocracy — 
“ and deeply to affect the destinies of Europe.” 

The day following the investiture was 
devoted to a grand “chasse aux chevreuils,” 
much marred as a former “ chasse aux li^vres ” 
had been, by the severity of the weather. On 

^ The account of the proceedings at Gotha, and of the 
journ^ to England, is taken from a journal kept at the time. 
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Saturday there was a luncheon at Relnhards- 
brunn, and in the evening a state ball at the 
Palace. On Sunday the Dowager Duchess 
received the English gentlemen in the forenoon, 
and was much affected by their visit. She was 
very deaf, but it was really painful to witness 
her efforts to keep down her grief. She took 
the gentlemen over her rooms, showed them 
her pictures, &c. ; but the conversation always 
came back to Prince Albert, and his name was 
never mentioned without a fresh burst of tears ! 
It was a touching and natural expression of 
sorrow ; for what certainty could the Duchess 
feel, that, at her age, she would be permitted 
again to see her beloved grandson ! Monday 
the 27th was the last day the Prince was to 
spend in his paternal home. The next day he 
was to turn his back on all the scenes of his 
youthful associations, and to set out to com- 
mence a new career. It was a sad day, for the 
sorrow at losing their cherished Prince was 
genuine and universal among all classes ; yet 
it was a day of outward festivity and rejoicing. 
There was again a great full-dress dinner, 
before which the Duke presented the English 
gentlemen, according to their rank, with the 
various classes of the Family Order; and in 
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the evening a full-dress concert. At the end 
of it, all the ladies and gentlemen passed before 
Prince Albert to bid him farewell ; not a few 
of them in tears, and the Prince himself very 
much upset. And could there be a severer trial ? 
However brilliant the prospect before him, could 
the Prince be otherwise than deeply affected at 
leaving a country to which he was so warmly 
attached, and bidding, probably, for the most 
part, a last adieu to the friends of his youth, and 
those by whom he was so much beloved ? 

The next morning, Tuesday 28th January 
1840, the journey to England began. The 
travelling-carriages were sent on about a mile 
to a small inn called the “ Last Shilling ; ” 
Duke Ernest of Wiirtemberg, Prince Reuss,. 
Count Mensdorff and his sons, &c. &c. wishing 
to accompany the Prince so far before taking 
a final farewell. 

The departure from Gotha was an affecting 
scene, and everything showed the genuine love 
of all classes for their young Prince. The 
streets were densely crowded; every window 
was crammed with heads; every house-top 
covered with people, waving handkerchiefs, ahd 
vying with each other in demonstrations of affec- 
tion that could not be mistaken. The carriages 
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Stopped in passing the Dowager Duchess's, 
and Prince Albert got out with his father and 
brother to bid her a last adieu. It was a terrible 
trial to the poor Duchess, who was inconsolable 
for the loss of her beloved grandson. She 
came to the window as the carriages drove off, 
and threw her arms out, calling out “ Albert, 
Albert,” in tones that went to every one’s heart, 
when she was carried away, almost in a fainting 
state, by her attendants ! 

Having passed in a long procession through 
the town, in the Duke’s carriages, preceded by 
the carriages of M. Stein the Minister, and 
others, to the number of more than twenty, 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, Count Mensdorff, 
&c. took a final leave at the “ Last Shilling,” 
and the Princes got into one of the Queen's 
travelling-carriages. The Duke, attended by 
Colonel Grey, went another German mile in his 
own open carriage to the frontier, where an arch 
of green fir-trees had been erected, and a number 
of young girls dressed in white, with roses and 
garlands, and a band of musicians and singers 
who sung a very pretty hymn, were assembled 
to bid a final “ God speed,” as he left his native 
land behind him, to the young Prince. It was 
a pretty sight, but bitterly cold. A hard frost 
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and the ground covered with snow, with a 
hitter north-east wind, were scarcely in keeping 
with white muslin gowns and wreaths of flowers ! 
Here M. Stein the Minister, and others who 
had preceded the Royal party so far, took their 
leave,- the Duke got into his travelling-carriage, 
and the journey to England was fairly begun. 

The travelling-carriages, with the fourgons, 
were eight in number. First, the Duke’s own 
travelling chariot, in which he was accompanied 
sometimes by one of his sons, sometimes by one 
of the English gentlemen, or of his own suite ; 
then the three carriages of the Queen, followed 
by a couple of britzkas and the two fourgons. 
The Duke and Princes were attended, in addi- 
tion to the three English gentlemen (Lord 
Torrington, Colonel Grey, and Mr. Seymour), 
by Counts Alvensleben, Kolowrath, Gruben, 
Pdllnitz, &c. &c., and formed altogether a party 
of twelve. 

The travellers stopped at one o’dock at 
Birschhausen for luncheon, and arrived at 
Cassel, where they passed the night, a little 
before eight. The Duke and the two Princes, 
on their arrival, paid a visit to the Elector of 
Hesse, returning to the inn to dine. 

The next morning, a little before nine, the 
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party left Cassel to go seventeen German miles 
to Arnsberg, where they only arrived as the 
clock was striking ten in the evening. The 
following night was passed at Deutz, the bridge 
not having been yet established for the year 
over the Rhine, which had to be crossed the 
next morning in boats, a tedious and a cold 
operation, made more disagreeable by the heavy 
rain that fell all the time. The party left 
Cologne about half-past nine, dined at Aix-la- 
Chapelle about three, and arrived at Li^ge, 
where they slept, about ten. At Aix-la-Chapelle 
the Prince heard the news of the rejection of 
the proposed grant of 50,000/., which made a 
disagreeable impression upon him. It not 
unnaturally led him to express a fear that the 
people of England were not pleased with the 
marriage, an apprehension, however, which was 
speedily removed by the unqualified cordiality 
of the reception with which he was everywhere 
greeted from the first moment of his entry 
into this country. Late as it was when the 
Prince arrived at Li^ge, the whole city seemed 
on foot to do him honour. Before crossing the 
river to enter the city, the Governor, accom- 
panied by all the military authorities, met him 
with an escort of Lancers. A guard of honour 
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was drawn up in the square opposite the hotel 
(the Pavilion Anglais), and a fine brass band 
continued playing under the windows till twelve 
o’clock. Nor was all quiet when they ceased. 
About one o’clock a large company of peasants 
took their place, and serenaded the Prince with 
vocal music till near two in the morning. 

Before leaving Liege the next morning, the 
Duke received all the authorities, civil and 
military, who were severally introduced to the 
Prince. At ten, the carriages having been sent 
on, the whole party was conveyed, in one large 
omnibus, to the railroad terminus at Ans, where 
a special train had been provided, by which 
they were taken in four hours to Brussels, 
arriving* in that city at three o’clock. 

Here they remained, received and treated 
by the King with the greatest distinction, till 
Wednesday the 5th February. On that day, at 
half-past seven, the journey to England was 
resumed ; by rail as far as Ostend, and thence 
posting along the coast by Dunkirk and Grave- 
lines to Calais. At Dunkirk the Duke and 
Prince Albert had a narrow escape, in the 
Duke’s carriage, of being driven into the dkch 
of the fortress. The pole of the carriage was 
broken and other damage done, in consequence 
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of which the Duke remained behind for an hour 
and a half while they were repairing it. At 
half-past eleven the two Princes arrived at 
Calais, where, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, they found all the officers of the gar- 
rison waiting at the hotel to receive them, a 
guard of honour, &c. &c. The Duke did not 
arrive till half-past one. Lord Clarence Paget, 
who had been sent in the Firebraitd to escort 
the Prince over, also met the party at the hotel. 

The next morning, Thursday the 6th Feb- 
ruary, the weather was beautiful, with a light 
air from the N.W. Unfortunately the .tide was 
too low to admit of sailing before half-past 
eleven ; and in the meantime the day changed. 
A strong breeze freshened up from the S.E., 
and, before half the passage was made, had 
increased almost to a gale. The Firebrand 
not being able to get out so soon, the whole 
party had embarked in the Ariel, one of the 
Dover packets, commanded for the occasion by 
their well-known commander, Captain Hamilton. 
But the passage was long (five hours and a 
half ) ; and the deck of the little steamer was 
a scene of almost universal misery and sea- 
sickness. The Duke had gone below, and 
on either side of the cabin staircase lay the 
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two Princes, in an almost helpless state. The 
sea got heavier as the vessel approached the 
land, and it was by no common effort, as every 
one who has felt the utter prostration attendant 
on sea-sickness will readily believe, that Prince 
Albert, who had continued to suffer up to the 
last moment, got up as it entered between the 
piers to bow to the people by which they were 
crowded. Five minutes later the tide would not 
have allowed the Ariel to enter the harbour. 
As it was she grazed the ground in going in. 

The resolution and strength of will with 
which the Prince, on this occasion, shook him- 
self free from the enervating effects of sea-sick- 
ness, were at all times distinguishing features in 
his character. So far from indulging, as most 
men do, in complaint and pity for himself under 
every petty ailment, he never gave way, when 
work was to be done, to feelings of fatigfue or 
indisposition, and would struggle bravely even 
against severe illness. The most signal illus- 
tration, perhaps, of this noble quality was 
afforded by one of the latest acts of his life. 
On the 1st December 1861, when suffering 
under the extreme prostration of his last fatal 
illness, the Prince roused himself to write a 
memorandum for the Queen on the communi- 
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cation which the Government proposed to make 
to the United States on the affair of the Trent. ^ 
This memorandum was adopted by the Queen, 
and influencing, as it did, the tone of the Govern- 
ment communication, had a material effect in 
preventing a rupture between the two countries. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the 
reception which gp'eeted the Prince when he set 
his foot on the English shore as the affianced 
husband of our Queen ; and he must have been 
at once convinced that if the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in their late votes had been actuated by 
any personal feelings against himself, or against 
the marriage, those feelings were not shared by 
tlie people of England. 

The night was spent at Dover, at the York 
Hotel (it stood on the Esplanade but now no 
longer exists), and after a very poor attempt by 
most of the party at dinner, every one was glad 
to get to bed before nine o’clock. 

It had been arranged that the Prince should 
not arrive at Buckingham Palace till Saturday 
the 8th ; a short journey was therefore made the 
neJtt day to Canterbury, the Prince having first 

* Except the commencement of a letter to Prince 
Leopold, which he could not continue after the first line, 
these were the last words written by the Prince. 
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received an address from the Mayor and other 
authorities of Dover, and having held a recep- 
tion, at which the commandant and officers of 
the garrison were presented to him. It poured 
with rain all the morning, but this did not pre- 
vent immense crowds from assembling at Dover 
to see the Prince depart, or from turning out in 
every village through which he passed on his 
way to Canterbury, to welcome him with true 
English and heartfelt cheers. 

His reception at Canterbury was no less 
enthusiastic, and the unfortunate nature of the 
weather seemed to have no effect in damping 
the ardour of the multitudes that thronged the 
streets. The Royal party arrived at two, 
accompanied by an escort of the nth Hussars, 
and having received an address from the city 
authorities, the Prince, with his brother, at- 
tended the service of the Cathedral at three. In 
the evening the city was illuminated, and vast 
crowds assembled before the hotel, cheering and 
calling for the Prince, who answered their call 
by appearing, to their great delight, on the 
balcony. 

From Canterbury the Prince had sent on his 
valet with his favourite greyhound “ E6s,” and 
the Queen speaks in her journal of the pleasure 
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which the sight of “ dear E6s/' the evening 
before the arrival of the Prince, gave her. 

The Prince had brought this greyhound 
over with him in 1839. He had himself brought 
it up and trained it from the time it was a puppy 
of six weeks old, and a more beautiful, and at 
the same time more sagacious and attached 
animal could not be imagined. It was jet black, 
with the exception of a narrow white streak on 
the nose, and a white foot. It was the dog 
mentioned by Count Arthur Mensdorff, in his 
recollections of the Prince's youthful days,® and 
died at Windsor about four years and a half 
after the marriage of the Queen and Prince. 
She was buried on the top of the bank above 
the slopes, and a bronze model of her now 
marks the spot.* 

On Saturday morning, the 8th, after re- 
ceiving an address from the Dean and Chapter, 
the Prince left at ten for London, meeting with 
the same enthusiastic reception along the whole 
line of route to Buckingham Palace. Here 
the party arrived at half-past four o’clock, and 
were received at the hall-door by the Queen 
and the Duchess of Kent, attended by the 
whole household. At five o’clock the Lord 
3 See chap. iii. p. 6i. ^ Memorandum by the Queen. 
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Chancellor administered the oaths of naturaliza- 
tion to the Prince, and the day ended by a 
great dinner, attended by the officers of State, 
Lord Melbourne, &c. ; the Queen recording in 
her journal, in warm terms, the great joy she 
felt at seeing the Prince again.® 

On Sunday the 9th, service was performed 
by the Bishop of London in the bow-room on 
the ground- floor, and was attended by the 
Queen and Prince, &c. ; and in the afternoon 
the latter drove out, through immense crowds 
assembled before the Palace, to pay his formal 
visits to the Royal Family. On this day the 
Queen mentions in her journal that the Prince 
gave her, as his wedding gift, a beautiful 
sapphire and diamond brooch, and that she 
gave him the star and badge of the Garter, and 
the Garter itself set in diamonds. There was 
again a great dinner in the evening.® 

But amidst all the hurry and excitement 
of the journey, and the rejoicings and festivities 
to which the Prince’s arrival in England gave 
occasion, the grandmother left behind at Gotha, 
and who had loved him so dearly from his 
earliest infancy, was not forgotten. The Duke 
had written to her from Brussels, to announce 


* Memorandum by the Queen. 


6 Ibid. 
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‘their safe arrival thus far, and she thus thanks 
him for his letter on the 8th February : — 

“ Gotha, Feb. 8, 1840. 

“ I have really been quite touched, my dear 
“ Duke, by your kindness in writing to me from 
“ Brussels. God be thanked that you arrived 
“ safely, in spite of the unfavourable weather. 
“ Here we had spring weather for the first 
“ week since you went, but we have now more 
“ rain. God grant that you may have had a 
“ good passage, and that none of you three may 
“ have suffered much. My fervent prayers and 
“ best wishes have gone with you. I still feel 
“ deeply the parting from my angel Albert ! 
“You, dear Duke, know what he has been to 
“ me. May he be as happy as he deserves, and 
“ as all his true friends desire that he may be ! 
“ Though thorns are sure to come in his path, 
“ may the roses only prove the more abundant ! ” 


And the Prince himself, on the morning of his 
wedding-day, sent her these few touching lines ; 

“ Dear Grandmama, — In less than three 
“ hours I shall stand before the altar with my 
“ dear bride ! In these solemn moments I must 
“ once more ask your blessing, which I am well 
“ assured I shall receive, and which will be my 
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“safeguard and my future joy! I must end. 
“ God help me ! Ever your faithful 

“ Grandson.” 

Lo?idon^ Feb, lo, 1840.” 

The marriage had been fixed to take place 
at the Chapel Royal at one o’clock, and at half- 
past twelve the Queen left Buckingham Palace 
with her Mother and the Duchess of Suther- 
land in the carriage with her, for St. James’s, 
wearing the sapphire brooch which the Prince 
had given her the day before.’ 

In the Appendix will be found a full 
description, as given in The Times of that day, 
of all the arrangements for the ceremony, and 
of the ceremony itself. To that account, which, 
. allowing for such trifling mistakes as it was 
perhaps impossible to avoid, is generally correct, 
the reader who wishes to follow the events of 
this important day in minute detail, is referred. 
He will there find it stated how the several 
processions of the bride and of the bridegroom, 
and of the Royal personages and others invited 
to attend the wedding, were formed ; how they 
went to the Chapel, and how they returned 

r Memorandum by the Queen. See Appendix F. p. 433, 
for the account given at the time in T%e Timer newspaper 
of the ceremony. 
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from it; the only difference being, that the 
Queen came back with the chosen companion 
of her life — ^her husband — ^by her side; that 
it was her husband who handed her from the 
carriage at the Palace door; and that she 
walked up the grand staircase, in the presence 
of her Court, leaning on her husband’s arm ! 

Then followed the wedding breakfast at the 
Palace, with a toast to the health of the Royal 
couple ; and it is worthy of remark, consider- 
ing the popular belief in the Queen’s luck in 
weather, that the day which had been dark 
and dismal all the morning, with rain and fog, 
cleared up soon after the return of the bridal 
procession from the Chapel, and before the 
departure for Windsor the sun shone forth with 
all the splendour which distinguishes what is 
now proverbially called “ Queen’s weather.” 

A little before four the Queen and Prince 
took leave of the Duchess of Kent, and left 
Buckingham Palace for Windsor Castle. An 
immense crowd was gathered before the palace 
to see their departure, and the road was lined 
with people anxious to. catch a glimpse of their 
sovereign and her chosen husband nearly the 
whole way to Windsor. 

“Our reception,” the Queen says in her 
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Journal, “was most enthusiastic, hearty, and 
“gratifying in every way; the people quite 
“ deafening us with their cheers ; horsemen and 
“ gigs, &c. going along with us.” At Eton 
the whole school had turned out to receive and 
welcome the Royal pair; and the boys in a 
body accompanied the carriage to the Castle, 
cheering and shouting as only schoolboys can. 
They swarmed up the mound as the carriage 
entered the quadrangle, and as the Queen and 
the Prince descended at the grand entrance, 
they made the old Castle ring again with their 
acclamations. 

But the sovereigns of this country cannot 
enjoy on such an occasion the privacy which 
is the privilege and happiness of their subjects. 

On the 1 2th the Duchess of Kent, with the 
Duke of Coburg and the Hereditary Prince, 
attended by the whole Court, followed to 
Windsor. There was dancing there that night 
and the next; and on the 14th the Court 
returned to London.® Addresses had now to 
be received from the Houses of Parliament and 
other bodies both by the Queen and Prince. 
State visits were paid to the theatres. On the 
19th the Queen had a lev^e, at which the Prince, 


® From the Queen’s Journal. 
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who led her in, took the place on Her Majesty’s 
left hand which he ever afterwards occupied. 
On the 25th (Sunday) the Queen and Prince 
attended service for the first time at the Chapel 
Royal, being much cheered as they drove there 
through the Park : and on the 28th the Duke 
of Coburg left England. This separation from 
his father was deeply felt by the Prince. “ He 
“ said to me,” the Queen records in her Journal, 
“ that I had never known a father, and could 
“ not therefore feel what he did. His child- 
“ hood had been very happy.” “ Ernest ” (the 
Hereditary Prince remained for some time in 
England after his brother’s marriage) — '‘Ernest, 
“ he said, was now the only one remaining here 
“ of all his earliest ties and recollections ; but 
“ that if I continued to love him as I did now, 
“ I could make up for all. He never cried, 
“ he said, in general, but Alvensleben and 
“ Kolowrath ” (they had accompanied the Duke 
to England, and now left with him) “ had cried 
“ so much that he was quite overcome. Oh, 
“ how I did feel for my dearest, precious husband 
“at this moment! Father, brother, friends, 
“ country — ^all has he left, and all for me. God 
“grant that I may be the happy person, the 
“ most happy person, to make this dearest, 
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“ blessed being happy and contented ! What 
“ is in my power to make him happy I will do.” 

How this prayer was answered will best 
appear as we trace the course of the Queen 
and Prince’s married life in future volumes. 
In another chapter, which will conclude the 
present volume, an account will be given of the 
arrangements that were made immediately after 
the marriage for giving the Prince precedence 
next to the Queen, for the formation of his 
household, &c., as well as a general description 
of the mode of life now established in its well- 
regulated division of duties and amusements, 
from which there was no material deviation in 
after years. 

The Queen was now married to the hus- 
band of her choice, amid the sincere and general 
rejoicings of her subjects. “ It is that,” Lord 
Melbourne said to the Queen, “which makes 
“ your Majesty’s marriage so popular, as they 
“ know it is not for . mere State reasons.” ® 
Heartfelt were the prayers offered up for the 
happiness of the Queen and Prince, and we 
can estimate but too well how completely those 
prayers were granted, writing as we do when 
all that happiness has passed away. 

8 From the Queen’s Journal. 
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FIRST YEAR OF MARRIAGE. 

THE prince’s position — FORMATION OF HOUSEHOLO 

SETTLEMENT OF PRECEDENCE — FREEDOM FROM PARTI- 
SANSHIP GENERAL LIFE IN LONDON AT WINDSOR, 

CLAREMONT, ETC. — LOVE FOR THE COUNTRY — ATTEMPT 
ON THE queen’s LIFE — ^THE REGENCY BILL — BIRTH OF 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

The Hereditary Prince remained in England 
with the Queen and his brother till the 8th of 
May, but with his departure the last tie that 
bound the Prince to his native land seemed to 
be severed. England was to be henceforth his 
home. He was to forget his own country and 
his father’s house; or, if not forget — an im- 
possibility to a heart like his — he was at least 
to act as though he did. Duty now required 
at his hands an unreserved dedication of him- 
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self — of his best energies and abilities — ^to the 
land of his adoption ; and nobly and unshrink- 
ingly was that duty performed. How great the 
sacrifice that he was thus called upon to make, 
few, at that time, could estimate. Many, even 
now, would admit with difficulty that it could 
be a sacrifice at all, to exchange the position of 
a younger son in a comparatively small German 
Dukedom, for that of the Consort of the Queen 
of England. But to any man of warm natural 
affections, the rending of home ties must, under 
any circumstances, and however brilliant the 
future before him, be a sacrifice, and it is now 
only, when we have had the privilege of reading 
the letters quoted in the preceding chapters of 
this memoir, making us acquainted with the 
intense love he bore to the home of his infancy, 
and with the feelings of affection and sympathy 
that bound him to his own family and the 
friends of his youth,^ that we are able, in 
some degree, to judge of its nature and 
extent. 

To feel that his beloved native land must 
no longer occupy the first place in his heart — ^at 
all events must be no longer the first object of 

1 See particularly the letters to the Dowager Duchess of 
Gotha and to Prince William of Lowenstein. 
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his thoughts — that, separated from all he had 
hitherto held most dear, new family ties were to 
be entered into — new friendships formed — new 
habits acquired — could a mind, constituted as 
was the Prince’s, reflect upon all this without 
feeling that, splendid and important as might 
be the position he would henceforth fill, it was 
attained at no common sacrifice ; — that, namely, 
of all his early ties and most cherished associa- 
tions ! It was a sacrifice, however, which, 
accepting it as he did in its fullest extent, was 
not only made supportable by the thought (to a 
noble nature like the Prince’s, of all thoughts 
the most inspiriting,) of the good which it 
would enable him to do ; but was more than 
compensated, by a degree of domestic happi- 
ness which the most devoted and confiding 
love on both sides is alone capable of 
affording. 

We might well enlarge here on the self- 
denial and single-hearted devotion with which, 
from this time forward, the Prince applied him- 
self to the discharge of the duties of his new 
position. But it is not necessary. These 
qualities will come out in ever bolder relief as 
this memoir advances. A strong proof, amongst 
others, of the spirit in which he entered upon 
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their performance will be found in the fact, that, 
loving his old home as he did, with an in- 
tensity of affection that has been rarely equalled, 
and certainly has never been surpassed, upwards 
of four years elapsed after his marriage before 
he paid a short and flying visit to the place of 
his birth. 

It must be admitted, however, that, con- 
stantly, unostentatiously, and perseveringly as 
he now gave himself up to the discharge of his 
new duties, he was exposed, almost during the 
whole period of his life in this country, to much 
misconception and much misrepresentation. N ot 
for that, however, did he for one moment relax 
in his efforts, or allow his zeal to flag, in seeking 
to promote all that was for the good of the 
British people. His actions might be misunder- 
stood — his opinions might be misrepresented 
(of which there was more than one notable 
instance),* but, supported by his own conscious 
rectitude, he still pursued the even tenor of his 
way. Not a complaint — not a murmur — ever 
escaped his lips — not a single hasty expression 
did he ever indulge in, even towards those who 
were most unjust to him. He accepted such 

* Note by the Queen. — Especially at the commence- 
ment of the Russian war. 
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injustice as the inevitable lot of one placed, as 
he was, in high station, trusting surely to the 
coming of the time when his motives and 
actions would be better understood, and better 
appreciated by his adopted country. 

The principle on which he always acted was 
(to use his own noble words), “ to sink his own 
“ individual existence in that of his wife — to 
“ aim at no power by himself, or for himself — to 
“ shun all ostentation — ^to assume no separate 
“ responsibility before the public” — ^but, making 
his position entirely a part of the Queen’s, 
“ continually and anxiously to watch every part 
“ of the public business, in order to be able to 
“ advise and assist her at any moment in any of 
“ the multifarious and difficult questions brought 
“ before her — sometimes political, or social, or 
“ personal : — as the natural head of her family, 
“ superintendent of her household, manager of 
“ her private affairs ; her sole confidential adviser 
“ in politics, and only assistant in her communi- 
“ cations with the officers of the Government.” * 

It was not, however, for some time, that the 
position, as described above, was established. 

s Letter to the Duke of Wellington, in answer to offer 
of command of the Army. — Speeches, &‘c. of the Prince 
Consort^ p. 76, 
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For the first year or two the Prince was not, 
except on rare occasions, and by special invita- 
tion,’ present at the interviews of the Queen 
with her Ministers.^ Though taking, the Queen 
says, “ great pains to inform himself about every- 
“ thing ; ” and though Lord Melbourne ex- 
pressed much anxiety “ that the Queen should 
“ tell him and show him everything connected 
“ with public affairs ” . . . “ he did not at this 
“ time take much part in the transaction of 
“ business.” * 

Nor were there wanting those who would 
gladly have kept him permanently estranged 
from it ; and not only so, but who would have 
denied him, even in the domestic circle, that 
authority which, in private families, properly 
belongs to the husband, and without which, it 
may be added, there cannot be true comfort or 
happiness in domestic life. The Prince himself 
early saw the necessity of his asserting and 
claiming that authority. “ In my home life,” 
he writes to Prince Lowenstein, in May 1840, 
“ I am very happy and contented ; but the 
“ difficulty in filling my place with the proper 

♦ Note by the Queen. — But this was not from any 
objection on their part. 

® Memorandum by the Queen. 
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“ dignity is, that I am only the husband, not the 
“ master in the house.” 

Fortunately, however, for the country, and 
still more fortunately for the happiness of the 
Royal couple themselves, things did not long 
remain in this condition. Thanks to the firm- 
ness, but at the same time gentleness with 
which the Prince insisted on filling his proper 
position as head of the family — thanks also to 
the clear judgment and right feeling of the 
Queen, as well as to her singularly honest and 
straightforward nature — ^but thanks, more than 
all, to the mutual love and perfect confidence 
which bound the Queen and Prince to each 
other, it was impossible to keep up any separa- 
tion or difference of interests or duties between 
them. To those who would urge upon the 
Queen that, as Sovereign, she must be the head 
of the house and the family, as well as of the 
State, and that her husband was, after all, but 
one of her subjects, her Majesty would reply, 
that she had solemnly engaged at the altar to 
“ obey ” as well as to “ love and honour ; ” and 
this sacred obligation she could consent neither 
to limit nor refine away. 

From the first; too, the Queen, acting on 
the advice of Lord Melbourne, communicated 
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all foreign despatches to the Prince, In August 
1840, he writes to his father : — “ Victoria allows 
“ me to take much part in Foreign Affairs, and 
“ I think I have already done some good, I 
“ always commit my views to paper, and then 
“ communicate them to Lord Melbourne, He 
“ seldom answers me, but I have often had the 
“ satisfaction of seeing him act entirely in 
“ accordance with what I have said.” 

And again in April 1841: — “All I can 
“ say about my political position is, that I study 
“ the politics of the day with great industry, 
“ and resolutely hold myself aloof from all parties 
“ {^fortfahre mich von alien Parteien frei zu 
“ halten). I take active interest in all national 
“ institutions and associations. I speak quite 
“ openly with the Ministers on all subjects, so 
“ as to obtain information, and meet on all sides 
“ with much kindness. . . .• I endeavour quietly 
“to be of as much use to Victoria in her posi- 
“ tion as I can.” 

Here we have the first announcement of that 
principle by which the whole of his future life 
was guided, and to which many years later he 
gave the noble expression already quoted, of 
“ sinking his individual existence in that of the 
“ Queen.” Slowly but surely, acting on that prin- 
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ciple, did he establish his position ; and so entirely 
was it recognized by the Queen herself, so unre- 
servedly and confidingly did she throw herself 
upon her husband’s support, relying in all 
questions of difficulty on his judgment, and 
acting in all things by his advice, that when 
suddenly bereaved of that support, her sense of 
the loss which she had sustained as Queen found 
expression in the pathetic words, “ that it would 
“ now be, in fact, the beginning of a new reign ! ” 

The true nature of the Prince’s position 
and the noble and self-sacrificing spirit in 
which he filled it, will become more apparent 
as we proceed. 

But we must revert now to the events which 
followed immediately after the marriage, many 
of which occurred before the departure of his 
brother. 

The first thing to be settled after the 
marriage was the formation of the Prince’s 
household. It was arranged that it should 
consist of a groom of the stole, to which office 
Lord Robert Grosvenor (now Lord Ebury) 
was first appointed; of two lords in waiting, 
Lord Boringdon (the late Lord Morley) and 
Lord George Lennox ; two equerries, ultimately 
increased to four, Colonels, now Lieut. -Generals 
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Bouverie and Wylde; two grooms in waiting, 
General Sir George Anson, and Captain, 
now Major-General Seymour; and a private 
secretary, Mr. Anson. The last-named appoint- 
ment was not made without considerable demur 
on the part of the Prince, and was reluctantly 
acquiesced in by him. It was not so much 
that Mr. Anson was, as it were, imposed 
upon him, having been selected without his 
being consulted ; but that having been long 
private secretary to Lord Melbourne, his ap- 
pointment to so confidential a post about the 
Prince’s person might seem inconsistent with 
that entire freedom from partisanship which 
his Royal Highness had already expressed 
his determination to preserve, and which he 
had insisted upon as the principle on which his 
household should be formed.® By his honest 
and straightforward conduct, however (which 
was very conspicuous, the Queen says, on the 
occasion of the change of Government in 1841), 
the natural accompaniment of a nature some- 
what blunt and outspoken, but utterly incapable 
of intrigue, and by his entire devotion to the 
service and interests of his master, Mr. Anson 
soon won, and up to the hour of his sudden 


® See letter to the Queen, chap. xi. p. 266. 
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and lamented death, enjoyed, as he deserved to 
enjoy, not only the confidence, but the friend- 
ship of the Prince.^ 

As regards the other appointments to the 
Prince’s household, the same principle was 
established as was observed in that of the 
Queen herself, namely, that those appointments 
only should be permanent which were held by 
men entirely unconnected with politics, while 
those filled by Peers, or Members of the House 
of Commons, should change with the various 
changes of Ministry. This regulation, how- 
ever, only affected the groom of the stole, and 
one of the lords in waiting. The greater num- 
ber of those who were now named to the Prince’s 
household remained in his service to the end. At 
first his Royal Highness had only two equerries, 
but as they were called upon to perform the 
same, and even more constant duties than those 
of the Queen, a third equerry (the late General, 
then Colonel Sir E. Bowater) was soon added ; 
and in 1854 or 1855, the duties becoming still 
heavier, the number was increased to four. 

I Note by the Queen. — The Prince was deeply 
affected when the news of- Mr. AnSon’s sudden death 
arrived, and said to the Queen : “ He was my only intimate 
“friend. We went through everything together since I 
“ came here. He was almost like a brother to me.” 
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It has been seen that the attempt to give 
the Prince precedence next to the Queen by 
Act of Parliament had failed, and Lord 
Brougham had, on that occasion, asked if it 
was intended to effect that object by the 
exercise of the Queen’s prerogative, to which 
question Lord Melbourne at the time declined 
to reply. It was now determined, with the 
concurrence of the leaders of both parties, to 
adopt this course. 

Mr, Charles Greville® wrote a pamphlet, 
which Lord Melbourne characterized as “ clever 
and well done,” to prove that the Queen had 
the power, if she chose to exercise it, of con- 
ferring whatever rank and precedence she 
pleased upon the Prince by Letters Patent,® 
and having submitted his views on the subject 
to the Duke of Wellington, the latter expressed 
his concurrence in them, and gave it as his 
opinion that the Queen might, by Letters 
Patent, “give the Prince rank immediately 
“ next to herself everywhere, except in Parlia- 
“ ment and at the Privy Council.” 

The Lord Chancellor (the late Lord Cot- 
tenham) and Lord Lyndhurst, being consulted, 

® Clerk of the Council. Died January 1865. 

9 The Queen’s Journal, written at the time. Ihid. 
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expressed similar opinions ; and the Duke of 
Wellington, on learning this from Lord Lynd- 
hurst, sent Mr. Greville to Lord Melbourne to 
say that he thought this step might now be 
taken.” Lord Melbourne lost no time in com- 
municating these opinions to the Queen, but 
“ Lord Melbourne and I,” her Majesty adds, 
“ said, why do this and say this now, when they 
“ might so easily and so much better have 
“ settled it by Parliament before ! ” ” On the 
5th March Letters Patent were issued, con- 
ferring upon the Prince the precedence next to 
the Queen, which he ever afterwards retained. 

This was felt, however, not to be so satis- 
factory a way of effecting the desired object as 
if the Prince’s rank had been definitively fixed 
by Act of Parliament; and many years later, 
to prevent the scandal which every right- 
thinking person must feel it would have been, 
of seeing the father following his own sons, or 
trusting only to their forbearance to take pre- 
cedence of them, it was proposed to define at 
once the position of every Prince Consort by 
Act of Parliament, and to place him, during the 
lifetime of his wife, next to the Sovereigfn. 
From a strange misapprehension, however, of 
** The Queen’s Journal written at the time. ** Ibid. 
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what would have been the feeling of English- 
men on such a subject, this intention was aban- 
doned, and the Prince continued to hold his 
rank only in virtue of the Queen’s Letters 
Patent, This subject has, however, been 
already sufficiently alluded to in a former 
chapter. 

It has also been already stated that the 
Queen, up to the period of her marriage, had 
indulged strong feelings of political partisan- 
ship. Amongst the happy consequences of the 
marriage may be included the gradual extinc- 
tion of any such feeling. The Prince had 
already shown, in the discussions and corre- 
spondence respecting the formation of his house- 
hold, his own determination to stand clear from 
all political parties. Lord Melbourne now, most 
honourably to himself, supported the Prince in 
pressing the same course upon the Queen. He 
told the Prince that he thought the time was 
come when her Majesty “ should have a general 
“amnesty for the Tories;” and on being 
spoken to by the Queen, to whom the Prince 
had reported what he had said, repeated that 
such was his opinion.” On another occasion, 
the Queen records that Lord Melbourne, speak- 

The Queen’s Journal written at the time. 
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ing of the Prince, “said, looking at him with 
“ tears in his eyes : ‘ There is an amazing feel- 
“ ‘ ing for him — there is a very favourable 
“ ‘ impression of him — every one likes him,' ” 
and then adds : “ Then, speaking of the Tories, 
“ against whom the Queen was very irate. Lord 
“ Melbourne said : ‘ You should now hold out 
“ ‘ the olive branch a little.’”** 

Levees, Drawing - rooms. Presentations, 
Addresses, great dinners. State visits to the 
theatres, &c. &c. followed the marriage in 
rapid succession. The first Levee was held 
on the 19th February, on which, as on all other 
similar occasions for the future, as well as at 
the opening of Parliament, or other State cere- 
monies, the Prince led the Queen in and stood 
on her left hand. On one occasion, the 7th 
March, the Prince received, and personally 
answered no less than twenty-seven addresses 
in one day.** 

He was at first, the Queen says, a little 
nervous, when addresses were presented to 
him, to which he had to give answers, though 
not nearly so nervous, it seems, as many of 
those by whom the addresses were presented. 


1* The Queen’s Journal written at the time, 
w Memorandum by the Queen. 
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Mr, Anson, who generally attended the Prince 
in these ceremonies, used to tell many ludicrous 
stories about them, but said that nothing could 
be better or more dignified than the way in 
which the Prince went through them.*® 

The Queen also gave many dinners, often 
followed by little dances ; and they went fre- 
quently to the play, of which the Prince was 
always very fond. Amongst other plays which 
they went to see at this time, the Queen men- 
tions six special performances which were got 
up at Covent Garden, then under the manage- 
ment of Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles 
Mathews, in which Charles Kemble reap- 
peared in some of Shakspeare’s principal cha- 
racters.*^ The Prince thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated Shakspeare, and in later years 
took the greatest interest in the revival of his 
plays, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Kean at the Princess’s. We may also mention 
here, in further proof of this, that some years 
later, when theatrical performances were got 
up at Windsor Castle, two if not three 
nights out of the six were devoted to Shak- 
speare. 

But at first the change in his mode of life — 


Memorandum by the Queen. 


n Ibid. 
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the difference of climate — ^and, above all, the 
lateness of the hours, were very trying to the 
Prince. “ Victoria and I are quite well,” he 
writes to his grandmother on the 24th February. 
“We are very happy and in good spirits, but I 
“ find it very difficult to acclimatize myself com- 
“ pletely, though I hope soon to find myself 
“ more at home. The late hours are what I 
“ find it most difficult to bear.” 

Late hours at night led naturally to late 
hours in the morning, and, very contrary to the 
habits afterwards established, the Queen men- 
tions that “ in these days they were very late of 
“a morning (which was the Queen’s fault), 
“ breakfasting at ten, and getting out very little, 
“ which was very unwholesome.” ** 

The Prince continues in the same letter, 
which, it will be seen, was written before the 
departure of his father from England : — “ I 
“ am receiving at present a great number of 
“ addresses from different towns and cor- 
“ porations, all of which I am forced to 
“ answer personally. To-night we g^ve a small 
“ ball. 

“ The Royal Family are all amazingly kind 
“ to me, as is also good Queen Adelaide, whom 


“ Memorandum by the Queen. 
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“ one must respect for her open straightforward 
“ character. 

“Alas! dear papa leaves us now in four 
“ days ! Ernest will then be the only one left 
“ of the dear ones from home ! ” 

Again, on the 9th March : “ It is not to be 
“ told,” he says, “ what a quantity of presenta- 
“ tions I have, and how many people I must 
“ become acquainted with. I cannot yet quite 
“ remember their faces, but this will come right. 
“ After the last lev 6 e, Victoria gave me the 
“ Order of the Bath.” 

Easter of 1840 was spent at Windsor, when 
the Queen and Prince took the Sacrament to- 
gether for the first time in St. George’s Chapel. 
“ The Prince,” the Queen says, “ had a very 
“ strong feeling about the solemnity of this act, 
“ and did not like to appear in company either 
“ the evening before or on the day on which he 
“ took it, and he and the Queen almost always 
“ dined alone on these occasions.” The Queen 
notes this strong feeling on the part of the 
Prince more than once in her journal for 
1840 and 1841 ; and on another occasion a few 
months later, about Christmas time, when they 
again took the Sacrament in the private Chapel 


’9 Memorandum by the Queen. 
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at Windsor, she says : “ We two dined together, 
“ as Albert likes being quite alone before he 
“ takes the Sacrament ; we played part of 
“ Mozart’s Requiem, and then he read to me 
“ out of the Stunden der Andacht (Hours of 
“ Devotion) the article on Selbsterkenntniss 
“ (Self-Knowledge).” 

On Easter Monday, April 20th, the Prince 
met with a serious, and what might well have 
been a fatal accident, at the thought of which 
one still shudders, occurring, too, as it would 
have done, before the very eyes of the Queen. 
The stag-hounds were to meet at Ascot, and it 
had been arranged that the Prince should go out 
with them, the Queen following to the Heath 
later in a pony-carriage with his brother the 
Hereditary Prince. Before he set out, the 
Prince went to the Queen, and said, jokingly, 
“ I hope we shall meet again.” On leaving 
the Castle, attended by Colonel Bouverie and 
Mr. Seymour, his equerry and groom-in-waiting, 
and by Mr. William Cowper, groom-in-waiting 
to the Queen, H.R.H., who was mounted “on 
“ a handsome but very vicious thorough-bred 
“ horse,®* called ‘ Tom Bowling,’ ” cantered past 

The Queen’s journal January 1841, written at the time. 

*' Ibid. «* Ibid. 
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the window at which the Queen was standing, 
when the horse, taking the bit betwen his teeth, 
suddenly ran away at the top of his speed, 
and the Prince, after turning him several times, 
in a vain endeavour to stop him, was at last 
knocked off by a tree against which he brushed 
in passing, and fell, most providentially, con- 
sidering the pace at which he was going, 
without being seriously hurt. “ Albert’s horse,” 
the Queen relates in her journal written at the 
time, describing what she saw, “ seemed to go 
“ very fast and jumped very much. He turned 
“ him round several times,®* and then I saw 
“ him run away violently through the trees and 
“ disappear. I ran anxiously to Albert’s room 
“ in hopes of seeing something, but could not. 
‘‘ Mr. Cowper rode back, and I heard him 
“ say Albert was not hurt. Almost imme- 
“ diately afterwards I saw dearest Albert ride 
“ out of the gate. I sent for Ernest, and he told 
“ me Albert had had a fall, but was not hurt ! ”®* 
When the Queen arrived at Ascot, “ Albert,” 
the journal continues, “ received me on the ter- 

** The Home Park where this happened was not then, 
as it is now, divided by wire fences. 

s* Note by the Queen. — The horse, which was after- 
wards mounted by one of the grooms, ran away three times 
in the course of the ride to Ascot 1 
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“ race of the large stand, and led me up. He 
“ looked very pale, and said he had been much 
“ alarmed lest I should have been frightened by 

“ his accident He told me he scraped 

“ the skin off his poor arm, had bruised his hip 
“ and knee, and his coat was torn and dirty. 
“ It was a frightful fall, and might (I shudder 
“ to think of the danger my dearest, precious, 
“ inestimable husband was in) have been nearly 
“ fatal ! (How naturally the Queen shrinks from 
admitting, even to herself, the whole extent of 
the danger escaped.) “ The horse ran away 
“ from the very door, Albert said. He turned 
“ him round and round, lost his stirrup, and 
“ then he dashed through the trees, and threw 
“ Albert violently against a tree, the last near 
“ the wall, the force of which brought him to the 
“ ground. He scraped his arm and wrenched 
“ his hand by holding it up to prevent the tree 
“ coming against his side. Oh ! how thankful 
“ I felt that it was no worse ! His anxiety was 
“ all for me, not for himself.” 

The Queen had never yet been separated 
from her mother, and since her first arrival 
in England the Duchess of Kent had never 
lived by herself. It was now thought expe- 


s* The Queen’s Journal. 
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dient that the Duchess should have a house 
of her own, and accordingly, on the 1 3th April, 
her Royal Highness removed to Ingestrie 
House, Belgrave Square, which continued to 
be her home till in September, after the death 
of Princess Augusta, she moved to Clarence 
House, St. James’s Palace, where she resided, 
when in London, for the rest of her life. But 
“ she was very much affected,” the Queen says, 
“ as it is the first time she has lived alone since 
“ she has been in this country.” At the same 
time, Frogmore, which also became vacant on 
the death of Princess Augusta, was likewise 
made over to the Duchess ; but though she took 
up her residence there, she continued to dine 
almost daily with the Queen, and came, besides, 
constantly to luncheon.*® 

The Prince’s love of music has been already 
mentioned. In March he was named one of 
the directors of Ancient Music, the directors 
taking it in turns to direct the concerts which 
were held in the Hanover Square Rooms. The 
Prince’s first concert was fixed for the 29th of 
April, and he took the greatest pains about 
it, selecting the music to be performed, himself, 
and attending, with the Queen, a rehearsal of 


Memorandum by the Queen. 
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it on the 27th. On these occasions it was 
customary to give a great dinner to the other 
directors, after which the Queen and Royal 
Family proceeded to the Hanover Square 
Rooms, where the concert was held, in dress 
carriages. The Queen was at this time taking 
lessons in singing from Signor Lablache,®^ and 
the Prince often joined in them, and at other 
times used constantly to play and sing with the 
Queen. At Buckingham Palace they used 
often to play on the organ together in the 
Prince’s drawing-room. The organ at Windsor 
in the music-room, since converted into a 
private chapel, was too large for the Queen, 
but the Prince occasionally played on it by 
himself.®® 


Note by the Queen. — He had given the Queen 
singing lessons since the year 1836, and was not only one 
of the finest bass singers, and one of the best actors, both 
in comedy and tragedy, that we have seen, but a remark- 
ably clever, gentleman-like man, full of anecdote and 
knowledge, and most kind and warm-hearted. He was 
very tall, and immensely large, but had a remarkably fine 
head and countenance. He used to be called “Le Gros 
de Naples.” The Prince and Queen had a sincere re- 
gard for him. He died in 1858. His fadier was a 
Frenchfhan and his mother an Irishwoman, and he was 
bom at Naples. 

“ Memorandum by the Queen. 
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On the 9th of May the Hereditary Prince 
left England, and it has been already noticed 
how much the Prince felt his departure. 
Before he went, the Queen relates that the 
“ two brothers sang a very pretty song to- 
“ gether called ‘ Abschied,’ which the students 
“ generally sing before they part. Albert was 
“ much affected, and when I ran upstairs he 
“ looked as pale as a sheet and his eyes full 
“ of tears. . . . After a little while he said, 
“ ‘ Such things are hard to bear {Solche Sachen 
“ sind hart),’ which indeed they are." 

On the 23rd May the Queen and Prince 
went to Claremont to keep Her Majesty’s 
birth-day (24th) in private. It continued to be 
the custom thus to keep the real day, some 
other day being fixed for its public observance. 
In later years, after the purchase of Osborne, 
it was usually kept there, but, excepting in ’46, it 
was always spent at Claremont till the year ’48, 
when that place was given as a residence to the 
exiled royal family of France. The Queen was 
very fond of Claremont, having, she says, “ spent 
“ many happy days there in her childhood.” 

“ The time spent there,” she adds, “ was ajways 
“ a very happy one ; the Prince and Queen being 
The Queen’s Journal written at the time. 
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“ able to take charming walks in the pretty 
“ grounds and neighbourhood.®® How grate- 
ful it must have been to the Prince, disliking 
as he did the dirt and smoke, and still more 
the late hours, of London, to get away to the 
freshness and privacy of the beautiful walks of 
Claremont, and of the charming country round 
it! His love of the country and of beautiful 
scenery has been already mentioned ; and the 
Queen records of herself that she now began 
to share his tastes. In her journal of the 
following January she says : “ I told Albert 
“ that formerly I was too happy to go to 
“ London and wretched to leave it, and how, 
“ since the blessed hour of my marriage, and 
“ still more since the summer, I dislike and am 
“ unhappy to leave the country and could be 
“ content and happy never to go to town. This 
“ pleased him. The solid pleasures of a peace- 
“ ful, quiet, yet merry life in the country, with 
“'my inestimable husband and friend, my all in 
“ all, are far more durable than the amusements 
“ of London, though we don’t despise or dislike 
“ these sometimes.” 

Where is the Englishman, if it be indeed 

Memorandum by the Queen. 

The Queen’s Journal written at the time. 
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true that England is the land where the hap- 
piness and comfort of domestic and country 
life is best understood and appreciated, who 
will not sympathize with the feeling thus 
forcibly expressed by the Queen ! 

As years went on, indeed, this preference 
for the country on the part of the Queen grew 
stronger and stronger, till residence in London 
became positively distasteful to her,®® and was 
only made endurable by having her beloved 
husband at her side, to share with her and 
support her in the irksome duties of Court 
receptions and State ceremonials. 

The Prince himself, though never losing the 
smallest particle of that intense enjoyment of 
the country which used to burst forth, as 
Colonel Seymour relates,®* in such expressions 
as, “Now I am free; now I can breathe,” yet 
sacrificing, as he was ever ready to do, his own 
inclinations to his sense of duty, was always 
anxious that the Queen should spend as mudi 
time as she could in London. He felt this to 
be desirable for the convenience of communica- 

Note by the Queen. — It was also injurious to her 
health, as she suffered much from the extreme weight and 
thickness of the atmosphere, which gave her the headache. 

See chap. ix. p. 195. 

22 — 2 
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tion with Ministers, but perhaps still more 
from a conviction of the influence for good 
which the presence of a Court, so looked up to 
and respected as was that of England under the 
Queen and himself, could not fail to exercise 
far and wide — far indeed beyond the circle of 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

How great a sacrifice this was to him, let 
the following letters show: “We came here 
“ the day before yesterday,” he writes to the 
Duchess of Coburg, on the 1 7th of April, “ to 
'* spend a week at stately {/lerrlicken) Wind- 
“ sor, and I feel as if in Paradise in this fine 
“ fresh air, instead of the dense smoke {in dem 
“ dicken Kohlendampf^ of London. The thick 
“ heavy atmosphere there quite weighs one 
“ down {kann einem ganz nieder beugen). The 
“ town is also so large, that without a long ride 
“ or walk, you have no chance of getting out of 
“ it. Besides this, wherever I show myself 
“ 1 am still followed by hundreds of people.” 

Again on the 2nd June, from Claremont : — 

“ You are happily established in the lovely 
“ Rosenau, though only for a short time. To 
“ me it would be difficult to tear myself from 
“ that beautiful place, to which my thoughts 
“ still often fondly turn ; and particularly so 
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“ to-day, when we are again come to spend a 
“ day at Claremont.” 

The day before this last letter was written 
the Prince had presided at a meeting to pro- 
mote the abolition of the slave trade, which 
must be noticed here, because, though he only 
said a few words, they form the first of that 
remarkable series of public utterances which ’ 
has been collected and published under the 
title of the Principal Speeches and A ddr esses of 
//. R. H. the Prince Consort. “He was very 
“ nervous,” the Queen says, “ before he went, 

“ and had repeated his speech to her in the 
“ morning by heart.”** In the following letter 
the Prince gives his own account of his speech, 
and also mentions a visit he and the Queen 
had made from Claremont to Epsom races, the 
only time, her Majesty adds, that she was ever 
there except as a child ; — 

To THE Duke of Coburg.®* 

“Buckingham Palace, June 1840. 

“We came back yesterday from Claremont, 

“ where we have again passed two days. We 
“ went there this time in order to be able to 

3* Memorandum by the Queen. 

s* For original of letter, see Appendix C. p. 426. 
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“ go from the neighbourhood to the celebrated 
“ Epsom races, which were certainly very 
“ interesting. The numbers of people there 
“ were estimated at from one to two hundred 
“ thousand. We were received with the 
“greatest enthusiasm and cordiality. I rode 
“ about a little in the crowd, but was almost 
“ crushed by the rush of people. 

“ I had to go to the Anti-Slave-Trade 
“ Meeting, and my speech was received with 
“ great applause, and seems to have produced 
“ a good effect in the country. This rewards 
“ me sufficiently for the fear and nervousness 
“ I had to conquer before I began my speech. 
“ I composed it myself, and then learnt it by 
“ heart, for it is always difficult to have to 
“ speak in a foreign language before five or 
“ six thousand eager listeners.*® 

“ The Park near the Palace ^ of which you 
“ speak, is really very pleasant, and I have 
“ enlivened it with all sorts of animals and rare 
“ aquatic birds.” The Queen mentions that in 
their morning walks in the Palace garden, it was 

s® For the speech, see Speeches and Addresses of the 
Prince Consort, p. 81. 

w Buckingham Palace garden, which is certainly more 
like a park than a garden. 
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a great amusement to the Prince to watch and 
feed these birds.*® 

On the loth of June, as the Queen and 
Prince were setting out on their usual afternoon 
drive, a man named Oxford made his well- 
known attempt on her Majesty’s life, by firing 
at her as the carriage was going slowly up 
Constitution Hill. Full details of the attempt, 
as well as of the trial and conviction of the 
man, are given in the Annual Register for this 
year. Oxford himself never denied his guilt, 
indeed he persisted, in spite of all remon- 
strances, in pleading guilty; but the extra- 
ordinary plea was urged in his favour — 
extraordinary it would have been in the case 
of any one, but still more extraordinary when 
the life attempted was that of the Sovereign, 
— ^that as no bullet was found, the pistols might 
not have been loaded with ball ! Strange to 
say too, this plea was so far allowed by the 
bench, that it was left as a point which the jury 
were to decide ; yet it is evident that, standing, 
as the man was, on a lower level than the 
carriage, and necessarily giving his pistol an 

Note by the Queen. — He taught them to come 
when he whistled to them from a bridge connecting a small 
island with the rest of the garden. 
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Upward direction, the ball, with its tendency to 
rise on first leaving the pistol, must almost 
certainly have passed over the garden wall, and 
what chance could there then be of finding it ? 
The Prince himself gives the following account 
of this event : — 

To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha,'^ etc. 

'‘^Buckingham Palace^ June ii, 1840. 

“ Dear Grandmama, — I hasten to give you 
“ an account of an event which might otherwise 
“ be misrepresented to you, which endangered 
“ my life and that of Victoria, but from which 
“ we escaped under the protection of the watch - 
“ ful hand of Providence. We drove out 
“ yesterday afternoon, about six o’clock, to pay 
“ Aunt Kent a visit, and to take a turn round 
“ Hyde Park. We drove in a small phaeton. 
“ I sat on the right, Victoria on the left. We 
“ had hardly proceeded a hundred yards from 
“ the palace, when I noticed, on the footpath on 
“ my side, a little mean-looking man “ holding 
“ something towards us ; and before I could 


See Appendix C. p. 426. 

« Lord Melbourne described him to the Queen as “ an 
“ impudent, horrid little vermin of a man .” — The Queett's 
Journal. 
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“ distinguish what it was, a shot was fired, 
“ which almost stunned us both, it was so loud, 
“ and fired barely six paces from us. Victoria 
“ had just turned to the left to look at a horse, 
“ and could not therefore understand why her 
“ ears were ringing, as from its being so very 
“ near she could hardly distinguish that it 
“ proceeded from a shot having been fired. 
“ The horses started and the carriage stopped. 
“ I seized Victoria’s hands, and asked if the 
“ fright had not shaken her, but she laughed 
“ at the thing. 

“ I then looked again at the man, who was 
“ still standing in the same place, his arms 
“ crossed, and a pistol in each hand. His 
“ attitude was so affected and theatrical it quite 
“ amused me. Suddenly he again pointed his 
“ pistol and fired a second time. This time 
“ Victoria also saw the shot, and stooped 
“ quickly, drawn down by me. The ball must 
“ have passed just above her head, to judge 
“ from the place where it was found sticking 
“ in an opposite wall.'*' The many people who 
“ stood round us and the man, and were at 

♦1 It appears from the trial, that the ball was not found. 
There was a mark in the wall which some believed and 
others denied to have been made by it. 
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“ first petrified with fright on seeing what 
“ happened, now rushed upon him. I called 
“ to the postilion to go on, and we arrived 
“safely at Aunt Kent’s. From thence we 
“ took a short drive through the Park, partly to 
“ give Victoria a little air, partly also to show 
“the public that we had not, on account of 
“what had happened, lost all confidence in 
“ them. 

“ To-day I am very tired and knocked up 
“ by the quantity of visitors, the questions, and 
“ descriptions I have had to give. You must 
“ therefore excuse my ending now, only 
“thanking you for your letter which I have 
“just received, but have not yet been able 
“ to read. 

“ My chief anxiety was lest the fright should 
“ have been injurious to Victoria in her present 
“ state, but she is quite well, as I am myself. 
“ I thank Almighty God for his protection. 

“ Your faithful grandson, 

“ Albert. 

“ The name of the culprit is Edward 
“ Oxford. He is seventeen years old, a waiter 
“ in a low inn — not mad — but quite quiet and 
“ composed.” 

The feeling shown throughout the country 
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on this occasion was intense. Wherever the 
Queen and Prince showed themselves in public, 
for many days after the occurrence, they were 
enthusiastically cheered ; and when they went 
to the opera for the first time, after it, “ the 
“ moment they entered the box,” the Queen 
relates, “ the whole house rose and cheered, 
“ waved hats and handkerchiefs, and went on 
“ so for some time. ‘ God Save the Queen ’ 
“ was sung, .... and Albert was called for 
“ separately and much cheered.” 

‘ Oxford persisted. Lord Melbourne told the 
Queen, in having no counsel ; and on being 
pressed by a lawyer of his acquaintance to have 
one, he said : “ The fact is, I am guilty, and 
“ I shall plead guilty.” Full details of the 
trial and its result will be found in the Annual 
Register for 1840. 

We need not follow in detail the numerous 
Court and fashionable gaieties which the 
Queen enumerates in her journal as having 
been shared in by herself and the Prince in 

The Queen’s Journal 

“ Lord Melbourne, who of course came after the 
“ occurrence to see the Queen, and was much affected, said 
“ Oxford had asked if I was hurt, and on being answered 
“ that. Thank God, I was not, stretched out both his arms, 
“ as if to say he was very sorry ! ” — Queen’s Journal. 
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this the first year of their marriage. It is more 
pleasing to turn to the account she gives of 
their ordinary mode of life. It will be seen 
that those late hours in the morning, of which 
the Queen speaks with such regret, were 
gradually improved under the influence of the 
Prince — an influence which was further evident 
in the judicious and well-regulated division of 
the hours and occupations of the day, which 
the Queen describes as follows : — “ At this time 
“ the Prince and Queen seem to have spent 
“ their day much as follows : They breakfasted 
“ at nine, and took a walk every morning soon 
“ afterwards. Then came the usual amount of 
“ business (far less heavy, however, than now) ; 
“ besides which they drew and etched a great 
“ deal together, which was a source of great 
“amusement, having the plates bit' ** in the 

Note by the Queen. — This was done by Miss Skerrett. 
She was the Queen’s first dresser, though she did not act as 
such. She communicated with the artists, wrote letters to 
tradespeople, &c. She entered the Queen’s service almost 
immediately after her accession in June 1837, being recom- 
mended to the Queen by the late Marchioness of Lansdowne. 
She was the niece of a Mr. Mathias, who had been sub- 
treasurer to Queen Charlotte. Her father was a West 
Indian proprietor. She is a person of immense literary 
knowledge and sound understanding, of the greatest discre- 
tion and straightforwardrjess, and was treated with the greatest 
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“ house. Luncheon followed at the usual hour 
“ of two o’clock. Lord Melbourne, who was 
“ generally staying in the house, came to the 
“ Queen in the afternoon, and between five and 
“ six the Prince usually drove her out in a 
“ pony phaeton. If the Prince did not drive 
“ the Queen, he rode, in which case she took a 
“ drive with the Duchess of Kent or the ladies. 
“ The Prince also read aloud most days to the 
“ Queen. The dinner was at eight o’clock, and 
“ always with the company. In th6 evening 
“ Ae Prince frequently played at double chess, 
“ a game of which he was very fond, and which 
“ he played extremely well.” ^ 

At first “ the Queen tried to get rid of the 
“ bad custom, prevailing only in this country, 
“ of the gentlemen remaining, after the ladies 
“ had left, in the dining-room. But Lord Mel- 
“ bourne advised against it, and the Prince 
“ himself thought it better not to make any 
“ change. ’ ^ The hours, however, were never 

confidence by the beloved Prince and the Queen, to both of 
whom she is most devotedly attached. She retired from the 
Queens service in July 1862, having informed the Prince in 
the summer of r86i, that this was her intention, as she was 
anxious to pass the remainder of her life with her only sister. 
She frequently visits the Queen. 

^ Memorandum by the Queen. 


Ibid. 
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late of an evening, and it was very seldom 
that the party had not broken up by eleven 
o’clock. Comparatively early, too, as the break- 
fast-hour now was, the Prince had often, par- 
ticularly in later years as work got heavier, 
done much business before it ; — written letters or 
prepared the drafts of memoranda on the many 
important subjects in which he took an interest, 
or which had to be considered by the Queen. 

The Prince was also at this time “ much 
“ taken up with painting ” — an occupation of 
which he was very fond, but for which, in aft*r 
years, he had no time — “ and began a picture 
“ of the death of Posa, from Schiller’s Don 
“ Carlos, making first a small sketch for it, 
“ which he did beautifully.” 

At the beginning of July it was thought 
expedient to provide for the possible case of 
the Queen’s dying and leaving an heir to the 
throne, and the question of a Regency was 
therefore considered. Lord Melbourne having 
consulted the Duke of Wellington, and through 
him Sir R. Peel and the leaders of the Con- 
servative party, it was unanimously agreed that 
the Prince was the proper, and, indeed, only 


Memorandum by the Queen. 
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person to appoint." A Bill for the purpose 
was accordingly brought in and passed both 
Houses without a dissentient voice, except from 
the Duke of Sussex, who recorded his opposi- 
tion in a speech against the second reading of 
the Bill in the House of Lords." 

It appears, however, that this unanimity 
had not been arrived at without some difficulty, 
and that opposition had only been avoided by 
the previous communication with the leaders of 
the Conservative party, which had been so 
unfortunately neglected on a former occasion. 
The Prince thus writes on this subject to his 
father on the 24th of July : — 

“ An affair of the greatest importance to me 
“ will be settled in a few days. I mean the 
“ Regency Bill, which will to-day be read for 
“ a third time in the House of Lords, after 
“ which it will be brought before the House of 

^ A Council of Regency had been first suggested ; but 
“ when Lord Melbourne first spoke to the Duke of Wel- 
‘‘lington, he immediately answered for himself, ‘that it 
“‘could and ought to be nobody but the Prince .’'' — The 
Queen's Journal, 

^ The Duke of Sussex had previously written to Lord 
Melbourne to say “that he must oppose the Bill in the 
“ House of Lords, and that he must not allow the rights of 
“ the Family to be passed over ." — The Queen's Journal, 
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“ Commons. There has been much trouble 
“ to carry the matter through {die Sache 
“ durchzufechten), for all sorts of intrigues 
“ were at work, and had not Stockmar gained 
“ the Opposition for Ministers, it might well 
“ have ended as did the 50,000/. There was 
“ not a word of opposition in the House of 
“ Lords, except from the Duke of Sussex.” 

In the same letter the Prince says, speaking 
of Lord Melbourne: “He is a very good, 
“ upright man, and supports me in everything 
“ that is right.” The Prince does not add, 
which would have been the truth, that it would 
have been impossible for him to ask dr wish 
for support, except in what was right. 

And again : “ The Tories are very friendly 
“ to me, as I am also to them.” 

On the 2nd August the Prince again 
writes : “ The Regency Bill has passed safely 
“ through all its stages, and is now conclu- 
“ sively settled {steht unerschiitterlich fest). . . 
“It is very gratifying that not a single voice 
“ was raised in opposition in either House, or 
“ in any one of the newspapers.” 

And this was the more gratifying, as Lord 
Melbourne told the Queen it was owing entirely 
to the golden opinions the Prince had won on 
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all sides since his arrival in the country. “ Three 
“ months ago,” Lord Melbourne said to the 
Queen, “ they would not have done it for him 
adding, with tears in his eyes, “ It is entirely his 
“ own character.” “ 

And well did the Prince deserve that it 
should be so. From the moment of his esta- 
blishment in the English palace, as the husband 
of the Queen, his first object was to maintain, 
and, if possible, even raise the character of the 
Court. With this view he knew that it was 
not enough that his own conduct should be in 
truth free from reproach ; no shadow of a shade 
of suspicion should, by possibility, attach to it. 
He knew that, in his position, every action 
would be scanned — not always possibly in a 
friendly spirit ; that his goings out and his 
comings in would be watched, and that in every 
society, however little disposed to be censorious, 
there would always be found some, prone, 
were an opening afforded, to exaggerate, and 
even to invent stories against him, and to put 
an uncharitable construction on the most inno- 
cent acts. 

He, therefore, from the first, laid down 
strict, not to say severe rules, for his own guid- 


“ The Queen’s Journal. 
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ance. He imposed a degree of restraint and 
self-denial upon his own movements, which 
could not but have been irksome, had he not 
been sustained by a sense of the advantage 
which the throne would derive from it. He 
denied himSelf the pleasure — ^which to one so 
fond as he was of personally watching and in- 
specting every inprovement that was in pro- 
gress, would have been very great — of walking 
at will about the town. Wherever he went, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was 
accompanied by his equerry. He paid no visits 
in general society. His visits were to the 
studio of the artist, to museums of art or 
science, to institutions for good and benevolent 
purposes. Wherever a visit from him, or his 
presence, could tend to advance the real good of 
the people, there his horses might be seen 
waiting; never at the door of mere fashion. 
Scandal itself could take no liberty with his 
name. He loved to ride through all the dis- 
tricts of London where building and improve- 
ments were in progress, more especially when 
they were such as would conduce to the health 
or recreation of the working classes ; and few 
if any, knew so well, or took such interest as 
he did, in all that was being done; at any 
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distance east, west, north, or south of the great 
city — from Victoria Park to Battersea — from 
the Regent’s Park to the Crystal Palace, and 
. far beyond. “He would frequently return,” 
the Queen says, “ to luncheon at a great pace, 
“ and would always come through the Queen’s 
“ dressing-room, where she generally was at that 
“ time, with that bright loving smile with which 
“ he ever greeted her ; telling her where he 
“ had been — ^what new buildings he had seen — 
“ what studios, &c. he had visited. Riding for 
“ mere riding’s sake he disliked, and said : ‘ Es 
“ ennuyirt mich so. (It bores me so.)’ ” 

There were some, undoubtedly, who would 
gladly have seen his conduct the reverse of all 
this, with whom he would have been more 
popular had he shared habitually and indis- 
criminately in the gaieties of the fashionable 
world, — ^had he been a regular attendant at the 
race-course ; — had he, in short, imitated the free 
lives, and even, it must be said, the vices of 
former generations of the Royal Family. But 
the country generally knew how to estimate 
and admire the beauty of domestic life, beyond 
reproach, or the possibility of reproach, of which 
the Queen and he set so noble an example. It 
is this which has been the glory and the strength 
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of the throne in our day, and which has won 
for the English Court the love and veneration 
of the British people, and the respect of the 
world. Above all, he has set an example for 
his children, from which they may be sure they 
can never deviate without falling in public 
estimation, and running the risk of undoing the 
work which he has been so instrumental in 
accomplishing. 

On the nth of August the Queen pro- 
rogued Parliament in person, the Prince accom- 
panying her for the first time, and thus men- 
tioning the subject in a letter to his father : 
“ The prorogation of Parliament passed off very 
“ quietly {ging ganz ruhig voriiber). I went 
“with Victoria, and sat in the House -in an 
“ arm-chair placed next to the throne.” 

It appears that some difficulty had been 
expected on the part of the Duke of Sussex®^ as 
to the place the Prince should occupy on this 
occasion; and it is to this the Prince alludes 
when he says everything went off quietly. “ I 
“told you it was quite right,” the Duke of 

Note by the Queen. — ^Not only the Duke of Sussex : 
there were other people, who shall be nameless, who pre- 
tended that he could not drive with the Queen in the State 
carriage, or sit next to her in the House of Lords. 
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Wellington said to the Queen a few days later 
at Windsor. “ Let the Queen put the Prince 
“ where she likes, and settle it herself — that is 
“ the best way.”*® 

The .next day the Court left London, to the 
great joy of the Prince. “We leave town,” he 
had written to his father on the 2nd, “ on the 
“ 14th, and take up our residence at Windsor, 
“ at which I rejoice greatly. If you come here 
“ again I hope to be able to give you some 
“ tolerable shooting. I am now forming also a 
“ pretty little stud of all the Arab horses which 
“ Victoria has received as presents. 

“ The new stables and the riding -school 
“ will be magnificent. That long green space 
“ below the Terrace where the old trees stand, 
“ not under, but on the top of the hill, is to be 
“ laid out in pleasure-grounds, with plants, &c., 
“ and I shall occupy myself much with it. It 
“ gave me much trouble to get this settled, as it 
“ did before to save the existence of the fishing 
“ temple and George IV.’s Cottage, which 
“ were to have been taken away. These are 
“ now safe.” 

And one who remembers what the Home 
Park at Windsor was at the time of the Queen’s 


The Queen’s JoumaL 
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marriage, — the public road winding round it 
under a high brick wall that divided it from 
Frogmore — with its fashionable" Frying Pan” 
walk, and the low public-houses opposite — the 
footpath leading across the Park close to 
Adelaide Cottage, and totally destructive of all 
privacy, to the old Datchet bridge — and the 
slopes so overgrown with trees, dark, gloomy, 
and damp — will readily admit how much 
Windsor, as a residence for the Queen, owes 
to the Prince. His talent in laying out grounds 
was really most remarkable ; “ and he has left 
enduring remembrances of his extreme good 
taste, not only at Windsor, where every im- 
provement that has been effected since the 
Queen came to the throne, is his doing, but 
still more at Osborne and Balmoral, both of 
which, beautiful and enjoyable as they are, are 
his entire creation.*^ 


S 3 Note by the Queen. — ^An inheritance from his 
father. 

** The Queen writes in her journal at Balmoral, Oct. 13, 
1856 : " Every year my heart becomes more fixed in this 
“dear Paradise, and so much more so now that a// has 
“ become my dearest Albert’s own creation, own work, own 
“building, own laying out, as at Osborne, that his great 
“ taste, and the impress of his dear hand have been stamped 
“ everywhere .” — Leaves from Journal, p. 56. 
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On the 27th August the Prince wrote to 
his father, with reference to his birth-day the 

day before “ This is the first time that 

“ I have not heard these good wishes from your 
“own lips!” .... “My thoughts yesterday 
“ were naturally much at the Rosenau ” — the 
place of his birth, and the much loved home of 
his infancy and youth. 

“To-morrow,” he goes on, “I shall have 
“ to encounter much fatigue. I go to the City : 
“first, to the corporation of the Fishmongers,®* 
“into which body I am to be received as a 
“ member ; and thence to the Guildhall, where, 
“ besides addresses, I am to receive the freedom 
“ of the City. After that I have to attend a 
“ banquet of four hoars’ duration at the Mansion 
“ House. 

“Yesterday evening all London was illu- 
“ minated in honour of my birth-day, and they 
“ say it was very brilliant.” 

On the 6th September, writing to his grand- 
mother the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, he 
gives the following description of the manner in 
which this the first birth-day he had ever passed 
out of his native country was kept : — 

In the course of the summer the Prince had also been 
made a member of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
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“Dear Grandmama, — Your last letter, 
“ written on the 26th, gave me great pleasure. 
“It is very dear and good of you to take so 
“ much interest from afar in what concerns 
“me. You .wish to know how we spent the 
“ birth'-day, and I will briefly give you a descrip- 
“ tion of it. 

“In the morning I was awoke by a reveille.’® 
“We breakfasted with all the family, who are 
“here, at Adelaide Cottage, which lies at the 
“foot of the hill on which Windsor stands. 
“F^odore’s®^ children were dressed as Coburg 
“peasants, and very funny they looked. In 
“the afternoon I drove Victoria in a phaeton 
“ in the Park. The weather favoured the day 
“ very much. In the evening there was rather 
“ a larger dinner than usual.” 

There was now a succession of visitors at 
Windsor. The King and Queen of the Belgians 
had arrived a few days before the Court left 
London. Princess Hohenlohe and her children 
arrived a day or two after it had moved to 

Windsor, and remained for a fortnight. Amongst 

— ■“ — — — — — — — ' , 

^ Note by the Queen, — It consisted of a Gennan 

chorale, interwoven into a sort of quick step, composed by 
Walch of Coburg. 

Princess Hohenlohe, the Queen's sister. 
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Others, too, the Queen Dowager, who was 
always most kind and affectionate to the Queen 
and Prince,*® spent a few days at Windsor, and 
the Prince also received a visit, which gave 
him much pleasure, from the three Princes of 
Hohenlohe Schillingfurst, who had been fellow- 
students with him at Bonn. 

To study and make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the institutions of the land of 
his adoption was a task to which the Prince 
resolutely applied himself, from the moment of 
his first establishment in England. And the 
summer of 1840 was scarcely over before he 
had begun regular readings in the English laws 
and constitution with Mr. Selwyn, a highly 
distinguished barrister, at that time treasurer 
of Lincoln’s Inn.*® — “ The lessons with Mr. 
“ Selwyn,” he writes to Baron Stockmar on the 
1 2th September, “have begun, and cannot fail 
“ to be of use. He is a highly educated and 

Memorandum by the Queen. 

*9 Mr. Selwyn published, in 1806, the first part of the 
valuable work “ Selwyn' s Nisi Prius” which has run through 
thirteen editions, and has been a sort of lawyer’s manual 
for nearly half a century. The loth edition was published 
in 1840, and was dedicated by him, — 

“ Alberto Principi, le^gum Anglice studioso." 

Mr. Selwyn died in 1855. 
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“ learned man, and, in particular, a good cl^sical 
“ scholar, and has a clear and agreeable mode 
“ of teaching. The only fault I have yet to 
“ find with him, is a want of method. He is 
“ preparing himself now for the Magna Charta, 
'* while I and Prsetorius are working out a 
“ sort of programme of studies, in order to lay 
"it before him. Should he not approve of it, 
" this will force him to make another.” 

“ Mr. Selwyn,” his son relates, “ always 
‘ spoke in the highest terms of his Royal 
‘ Highness’s quick intelligence and diligent 
‘ attention, and of his readiness in seizing the 
‘ points of resemblance between English and 
‘ German jurisprudence. 

" And he often related the following anec- 
" dote, as one among the many proofs of the 
" Prince’s kindness of heart : — 

"Two days after the birth of the Princess 
" Royal, Mr. Selwyn came, according to ap- 
‘ pointment, and the Prince said, ‘ I fear I 
‘ ‘ cannot read any law to-day, there are so 
‘ ‘ many constantly coming to congratulate, 

■ ‘ but you will like to see the little Princess 

*0 Librarian and German Secretary to the Prince when 
e first came over. 

Dr. Selwyn, one of the Queen’s chaplains. 
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“ and finding that her Royal Highness was 
“asleep, he took Mr. Selwyn into the nursery, 
“ and taking the little hand of the infant, he 
“ said, ‘ The next time we read, it must be on 
“ ‘ the rights and duties of a Princess Royal.’ ” 

On the nth September tlie Prince was 
made a member of the Privy Council. “ Yester- 
“day,” he writes to Baron Stockmar in the letter 
above quoted, “ I was introduced into the Privy 
“Council. Lords Melbourne, John Russell, 
“ Clarendon, Holland, and Minto, were present. 
“ The thing in itself is an empty form {eine here 
“Form), but from a distance it appears very 
“grand.”®* 

Princess Augusta was very ill all this time 
at Clarence House, and suffered terribly. On 
the 22nd September she died. The Prince 
visited her more than once during her illness, 
and, after her death, accompanied the Queen 
on the I St October to Claremont, in order to 
be out of the way at the time of the funeral, 
which the Prince did not attend, on account of 
the Queen’s health.®* 


62 Note by the Queen. — By this the Prince meant 
that no political or other discussion took place there, as 
was formerly the custom. 

Memorandum by the Queen. 
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On their return to Windsor the Queen 
records that she and the Prince read Hallam’s 
Constitutional History together. 

She also mentions that the Prince, who had 
been lately appointed to the Colonelcy of the 
nth Hussars, used occasionally to go out in 
the Park with a squadron of the ist Life 
Guards, then commanded by Colonel Cavendish, 
in order to become acquainted with the English 
system of drill and the words of command. 

The mode of life at Windsor did not differ 
materially from that observed elsewhere, except 
that on three, and occasionally four days in the 
week, at this season, there was shooting from 
eleven to two. In the afternoon there were 
drives, as in London ; and in the evening, 
dinners and occasional dances. 

On the 13th November the Court returned 
to Buckingham Palace, where on the 21st, the 
Princess Royal was born. The Prince, writing 
to his father on the 23rd, says : “ Victoria is as 
“ well as if nothing had happened. She sleeps 
“well, has a good appetite, and is extremely 
“quiet and cheerful. The little one is very 
“ well and very merry. ... I should certainly 
“ have liked it better if she had been a son, as 
“ would Victoria also ; but at the same time we 
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“must be equally satisfied and thankful as it 
“ is. . . . The rejoicing in the public is 
“ universal.” 

“For a moment only,” the Queen says, 
“was he disappointed at its being a daughter 
“and not a son.” His first care was for the 
safety of the Queen,®* and “ we cannot be 
“thankful enough to God,” he writes to the 
Duchess of Gotha on the 24th, “ that every- 
“ thing has passed so very prosperously.” 

“ During the time the Queen was laid up 
“his care and devotion,” the Queen records, 
“ were quite beyond expression.” 

He refused to go to the play or any- 
where else, generally dining alone with the 
Duchess of Kent, till the Queen was able to 
join them, and was always at hand to do any 
thing in his power for her comfort. He was 
content to sit by her in a darkened room, to 
read to her, or write for her. “No one but 
“himself ever lifted her from her bed to her 
“ sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on her 
“ bed or sofa into the next room. For this pur- 
“ pose he would come instantly when sent for 
“ from any part of the house. As years went 


Mranorandum by the Queen. 
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“ on and he became overwhelmed with work” 
(for his attentions were the same in all the 
Queen’s subsequent confinements), “ this was 
“often done at much inconvenience to himself; 
“ but he ever came with a sweet smile on his 
“ face. In short,” the Queen adds, “ his care of 
“ her was like that of a mother, nor could there 
“ be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.” 

During the Queen’s illness the Prince also 
saw the Ministers, and transacted all necessary 
business for her. 

When the Queen was well enough to move, 
the Court returned to Windsor, where Christ- 
mas was passed in the manner ever afterwards 
observed. It was the favourite festival of the 
Prince — a day, he thought, for the interchange 
of presents, as marks of mutual affection and 
good-will. Christmas-trees were set up in the 
Queen and Prince’s rooms, a custom which was 
continued in future years, when they were also 
set up in another room for the young Princes 
and Princesses, and in the oak-room for the 
household. The ladies and gentlemen in waiting 
were summoned to the corridor on Christmas- 
eve. The Queen and Prince, accompanied by 


Memorandum by the Queen. 
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the Royal Family, pointed out the presents 
intended for each, inviting them afterwards to 
go through the different rooms to see what they 
themselves had mutually given and received. 

The Princess Royal’s christening took place 
on the loth Feb. 1841, the first anniversary of 
the Queen’s happy marriage; but the account 
of this, as well as the other events of that year, 
must be reserved for another volume. 
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APPENDIX A. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

In the preceding chapters little has been said of the Prince’s 
family. The wish has been to confine this memoir to what 
more immediately concerned the Prince himself ; and there- 
fore, beyond the slight allusion to them in the opening 
chapter, no mention has been made of any members of 
the family except those — his father, grandmothers, and 
brother — with whom his own early life was naturally 
identified. 

Yet his immediate ancestors for two, if not three gene- 
rations, had been so mixed up with the stirring events which 
marked the close of the last and the opening of the present 
century, that some notice of them from one who has himself 
borne a prominent part in the European history of these 
latter times will not be out of place here. The Prince’s 
great-grand-uncle, the Field-Marshal Prince Friedrich of 
Saxe-Coburg, had commanded with distinction and success 
in the Netherlands at the commencement of the French 
Revolutionary War ; his father commanded a corps towards 
its close; while his uncle Leopold, after greatly distin- 
guishing himself in the latter campaigns against Napoleon, 

24 
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has for the last four-and-thirty years, as King of Belgium, 
earned for himself, by the consummate ability and prudence 
with which he has passed through times of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, the character of the most sagacious 
as well as the most enlightened Sovereign of Europe. ^ 

In 1862, with a view to this memoir, the Queen applied 
to the King for some account of his recollections of the 
Prince and of his family ; and his Majesty, responding to 
that appeal, has related his reminiscences in the following 
letters. Though they extend back to times long anterior 
to the Prince’s birth, and this memoir has, therefore, 
properly no concern with them, yet they will be read with 
interest ; and no apology is made for giving them almost 
at full length : — 

‘‘ My recollections,” the King writes, “ go as far back as 
the Urgrossvater, Herzog Franz Josias. He was very 
“much looked up to. A tall, powerful man. He had 
“ lost an eye at tennis, formerly much played on the Con- 
“ tinent. His wife was a Princess of Schwarzburg Sonders- 
“ hausen. I am, however, not quite certain about it. These 
“ people I, of course, never saw. The children of this Duke 
“Franz Josias were: Ernest Friedrich, who became the 
“ reigning Duke — Prince Christian, who served in the Austrian 
“ army, but retired and lived at Coburg, where he died — and 
“ Prince Friedrich Josias, who entered the Austrian army 
“ rather young, and served in the Seven Years’ War. He 
“ was shot through the hand during that war when he was 
“ Colonel of the Anspach Cuirassiers. He was liked and 
“ protected by the Empress Maria Theresa, and important 
“commands were confided to him. He made himself a 
“ great name during the Turkish campaign. The Emperor 
“Joseph, who commanded in person a strong army in the 


* It will be seen that this was written while the King was still alive. 
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direction of Servia, failed completely, and lost also great 
“ part of his army by sickness. Prince Friedrich commanded 
“a comparatively small army of some 20,000 men in 
“Moldavia and Wallachia, when he was joined by a small 
“ Russian force under SuwarofF. They beat the Grand Vizier, 

and conquered both Principalities. For this very brilliant 
“campaign he was made a Field-Marshal, and got the 
“ Grand Cordon of Maria Theresa. 

“At this time the French attacked the Netherlands, 
“where Duke Albert of Saxe Teschen- (the Prince’s god- 
“ father) commanded, Heaven knows, very indifferently, and 
“ lost, with the battle of Jemappes, the whole of the Nether- 
“ lands. Prince Friedrich was now sent there, and gained 
“ one of the most important battles of modern history — that 
“of Neerwinden, near Tirlemont. Poor King Louis 
“ Philippe commanded a division there under Dumouriez. 
“ This battle forced the French to evacuate the Nether- 
“ lands, and disorganized them so much that, after the 
“ junction of the English and Dutch auxiliaries, the Allies 
“ might have marched to Paris, as was done after Waterloo. 
“ Unfortunately the English Government took it into its 
“ head to try to conquer Dunkirk, an object of ^very 
“ secondary importance. The Duke of York, never success- 
“ ful in war, was beaten by General Houchard. This dis- 
‘ composed matters a good deal. The Prince Friedrich 
“ was for peace, seeing the difficulties of the position ; but 
“ the Austrian Minister, Count Mercy d’Argenteau, opposed 
“ this rather wise idea. Things got worse, and Prince 
“ Friedrich, declining the responsibility, retired to Coburg. 
“A Colonel. Witzleben wrote recently, at my expense, a life 
“ of the Field-Marshal, which must be in your library. 

* He was married to the Archduchess Maria Christina, daughter 
of the Empress Maria Theresa, and built the Palace of Laeken when 
Governor of the Netherlands. The line of Saxe Teschen is extinct. 
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“ There was a fourth brother. I cannot recollect his name 
“ now. He served in the Saxon army, and was killed, very 
“ young, in the Seven Years’ War. He seems to have been 
“romantic. There existed somewhere an inscription by 
“ him : ^ tout par amour, rien par force.’ For some time 
“ one could not learn what had become of him, as he was 
“ not recognized on the field of battle. There were two 
“ sisters ; the Margravine of Anspach, very handsome, but 
“ not very happy with her flighty husband, having no child ; 
“ and the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, mother of all 
“ the generations of Schwerin. She lived long and much 
“ beloved. .Duke Ernest Friedrich was a good-natured, 
“ easy, and well-meaning man, who must have been good- 
“ looking in his younger years. He married a Princess of 
“ Braunschveig Wolfenbuttle, who, in a great monarchy^ 
“ would most certainly have played a great part, perhaps 
“ not of the mildest, like her sister Queen Ulrique of Den- 
“ mark.3 She ruled everything at Coburg, and treated that 
“ little duchy as if it had been an empire. She was very 
“generous, and in that respect did much harm, as she 
“ squandered the revenues in a dreadful manner. The 
“ Duke stood very much in awe of his imperious wife, I 
“ dare not say anything against her, having been her great 
“favourite. The Duke died in 1800, and she in 1801. 
“ The children were our dear and benevolent father. Prince 
“ Ludwig, and Princess Caroline. 

“ In our family,” the King says in another letter, “ a 
“prominent character was my grandmother. She was of 
“ the old Brunswick stock, sister of Duke Ferdinand and 
“ of the Queen Ulrique of Denmark, and of the mother or 
“ Frederic William the Second. Her niece was the dis- 
“ tinguished Duchess of Weimar, some years regent for her 


® A third sister was married to Frederic the Great. 
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son, the first Grand Duke. She was, in fact, too great a 
“ person for a small dukedom ; but she brought into the 
“ family energy and superior qualities, above the minute 
“ twaddle of these small establishments. 

‘‘ My poor father, suffering comparatively early in life 
“ from bad health, was the most amiable and humane 
“ character — benevolence itself. Stockmar was always so 
“ struck with it. His great love and knowledge of everything 
“ connected with the fine arts, was inherited by Albert. No 
“ one else in the family possessed it to the same degree. 

“ My beloved mother ^ was in every respect distinguished ; 
‘‘ warm-hearted, possessing a most powerful understanding, 
“ she loved her grandchildren most tenderly. 

‘‘ Without meaning to say anything unkind of the other 
branches of the Saxon family, ours was more truly intelli- 
‘‘gent and more naturally so, without affectation, or any 
thing pedantic about it.” 

Continuing in subsequent letters his account of the 
family, the King of the Belgians goes on to say, that in 
his grandfather’s time, “owing to the love of display, and 
“ the generous disposition of the Duchess, the affairs of the 
“ Duchy had already become a good deal involved. . . .” 
His father succeeded in 1800, when the events consequent 
“ on the French Revolution had driven most of the principal 
“people of the adjacent states into emigration; and the 
“ hospitality which was extended to them under the some- 
“ what old-fashioned management of the Ober-marshal von 
“ Wangenheim, a man much resembling George IV. in his 
“ love of display, soon exhausted the resources of the duchy. 
“ A Mons. de Kretschmann, who had a high character as an 
“ administrator, was consequently brought from Baireuth, to 


* She was Augusta Caroline Sophia, eldest daughter of Henry 
XXIV., reigning Count Reuss Ebersdorff. 
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“ manage the Duchy matters. He certainly effected great 
‘‘ improvements ; but he also caused much trouble and 
“agitation — not forgetting his own interests — one conse- 
“ quence of which was, to produce a quarrel between the 
Duke and his uncle the Field-Marshal, as well as with his 
“brother Louis, both of whom for some time refused to 
“ attend the Court. All this was a source of much vexation 
“ to the Duke — the kindest and most benevolent of men — 
“and for some years seriously affected his health.” 

About this time the King’s eldest brother Ernest (the 
father of our Prince) went to Berlin, and there formed a 
lasting friendship with Frederic William III. and his Queen. 
It was also in the course of the same year (1803 ?) that the 
next brother Ferdinand, “ who had already for some years 
“held honorary rank in the Austrian service, joined some- 
“ what unwillingly Rosenberg’s regiment of light horse.” 

Of his sisters the King says, that in 1795 Empress 
Catherine, “ being anxious for the marriage of the Grand 
“ Duke Constantine, procured through M. de Budberg, dis- 
“ tinguished both as a minister and a general, a visit from 
“the three Princesses of Saxe-Coburg, who were all un- 
“ doubtedly very handsome. The Grand Duke fancied most 
“ Julie, the youngest of the three, very pretty, but still a 
“mere child, being only fifteen years of age.” “How 
“ strangely,” the King proceeds, “ do things often come to 
“ pass ! If the Grand Duke’s choice had fallen on Antoinette 
“ (the second sister), she would have suited that position 
“ wonderfully well. I know much of all this from Constant 
“ tine himself. He told me that the Empress Mother, look- 
“ ing to the two younger sons, did not wish the ‘ manages ’ 
“ of the two elder brothers to succeed. He himself was 
“dreadfully ^taquin;’ and, ‘comme surcroit de malheur,' 
“ the then Grand Duke Alexander and his wife were aunt 
“ Julie’s great friends, and supported her in the little domestic 
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squabbles. Without the shocking hypocrisy of the Empress 
“ Mother, things might have gone on. The Grand Duke 
‘‘ admired his wife extremely ; and with an amiable husband, 
“generous-hearted as she was, she would have been an 
“ excellent wife. She felt unhappy, and ended, without a 
“ formal separation, by leaving Russia in 1802. He always 
“ wished for a reconciliation, and went with me in January 
“1814, to Elfenau near Berne, but she could not bring 
“ herself to consent to this reconciliation. The consequence 
“ was, finally, a divorce much approved of by the Empress- 
“ mother.” 

The Grand Duchess, however, felt painfully, the King 
adds, the neglect to which she was subjected for many years 
afterwards. 

Antoinette, the second sister, married, in 1798, Duke 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg. She is described by the King 
as having been clever, amiable, and possessed of a “ great 
“ esprit de conduite.” Her elder sister Sophia was much 
attached to her, and lived with her a great deal at Fantaisie, 
near Baireuth, which at that time was the resort of many 
Bavarian families, as well as of French emigrants. It was 
here that the Princess Sophia made the acquaintance of 
Count MensdorfF, whom she afterwards married, after re- 
fusing many very eligible matches of her own rank. The 
greatest intimacy and friendship existed in youth between 
her sons — all distinguished in the Austrian service — and 
their cousin Prince Albert. 

“My poor father’s health,” the King continues, “was 
“ sinking very fast when the war with Austria broke out in 
“ 1805, and Napoleon nearly destroyed Austria. Your uncle 
“ Ferdinand ” (the letter is addressed to the Queen) “ was 

“ then in the Husaren ; served well, but had much to 

“ suffer. Your uncle Ernest, and myself only fifteen years 
“ old, left Coburg to join the Russian army in Moravia ; but 
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“ Austerlitz put an end to it. We went to Berlin, where we 
“ met the Grand Duke Constantine, and returned afterwards 
‘‘ to Coburg. In 1806 the war with Prussia became evident. 
‘‘There was still a great notion that the Prussians, who 
“ spoke with great contempt of the Austrians, would do 
“wonders. Towards the end of September my brother 
“joined the King of Prussia. My parents, aunt Sophia 
“ Mensdorff, little Hugo, and myself, went to Saalfeld, 
“hoping that perhaps, owing to the I'huringerwald, we 
“ should remain perfectly quiet. Poor Prince Louis Fer- 
“ dinand of Prussia, however, took an absurd position near 
“ Saalfeld, which clearly, once the fact known that the 
“ French were in great force, could only lead to his destruc- 
“ tion. So we who went to Saalfeld to be out of the way, 
“ got into the very midst of a battle ; Coburg having only 
“had the passage of the French, but no other incon- 
“ venience. 

“ We returned ‘ taut bien que mal ^ to Coburg. Towards 
“ the end of November, and the first days of December, our 
“ beloved benevolent father sank very fast, and died on the 
“ 9th of December 1806. The situation was a sad one. 
“ The French had occupied but not yet seized Coburg, as 
“ our father was present. But after his death the question 
“ was immediately put : ‘ Where is the new Duke ? ' Hearing 
“ that he was with the King of Prussia, Coburg was taken 
“ possession of, and a Military Intendant took everything 
“ in hand. He was not an agreeable person : a M. Vilain, 
“ bearing well that name. 

“To complicate matters still more, there was a very ill- 
“ timed sort of insurrection against M. de Kretschmann. 
“ The French believed it partly directed against themselves. 
“ It was put down by military intervention. Soon after a 
“ new Intendant arrived, a M. Dumolart, Auditeur du Con- 
“ seil d'Etat. Nearly all the young men of good families. 
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“ who did not serve in the army, were utilise as Auditeurs 
“ du Conseil d’Etat. Mold, Due de Broglie, &c. were all in 
“ this position, and generally employed in the administration 
“ of conquered countries. At the same time Colonel Parigot 
“ was named Military Commandant. My good mother and 
“ all of us had no means of existence but what was clandes- 
‘‘ tinely given by our employes, and a little tolerated by the 
“ Intendant. 

“Our mother, in the hope of obtaining the means of 
“ getting your uncle back, and also to make Coburg enter 
“ into the Rheinbund which the other Saxon Houses were 
“ going to obtain, went to Berlin, and was ready to go to 
“ Warsaw to see the great man. She got, however, not 
“beyond Berlin, Napoleon not being very fond of those 
“ visits. General Clerke, Due de Feltre, the Governor of 
“ Berlin, was very kind to her. I am sorry to say that our 
“ cousins behaved very badly, particularly la Duchesse de 
“ Meiningen, whose plenipotentiary was the famous Baron 
“ Erfa. Their wish was to get Coburg excluded, and thereby 
“ of course destroyed. During the time my poor brother 
“ was ill at Kdnigsberg, and when it became necessary to 
“ leave it for Memel, he was thrown, crossing the ice, into 
“ the river. He had typhus, and though there are examples 
“ of cold baths saving the patient, he remained ill for some 
“ time, recovering but slowly. My poor mother returned to 
“ Coburg, and we remained ‘ une possession Frangaise.* 

“At the end of April 1807, my brother arrived by way 
“ of Austria, but not at Coburg. He went to a quiet place 
“near Baireuth to meet us, and then to Egra, Franzens- 
“ brunnen, where I went with him. 

“ The Peace of Tilsitt, as one of its clauses, ‘ r^int^gra 
“ le Due de Saxe-Cobourg,* and then only he returned to 
“ Coburg and took possession. 

“In September 1807, it was considered right to pay a 
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visit to Napoleon at Paris. The two Mecklenburgs, also 

rdint^gr^s by the peace of Tilsitt, went also there. We 
“ were kindly treated. The Duke Alexander and Antoinette 
“had gone to Russia in 1803, where they were entirely 
“ settled. After our return from Paris, in the spring of 
“ 1808, I nearly died of a typhus fever. My brother went 
“ to Petersburg to claim some increase of territory, and also 
“ to claim the hand of the Grand Duchess Anna Paulowna, 
“ which was promised to him when he was still too young ; 
“but the engagement was. positive. Antoinette had come 
“ to Coburg, and my mother, Antoinette, and for some time 
“ your Mama, went to Carlsbad and Toplitz, in Bohemia. I 
“ recovered very slowly. At the beginning of October, I was 
“ summoned by the Emperor Alexander and the Grand Duke 
“ Constantine to Weimar and Erfurth, that famous Congress. 
“ Aunt Antoinette was also called upon. I saw then a good 
“ deal of Napoleon, and should have succeeded in getting for 
“ my brother some territory, if the Emperor Alexander had 
“ had more energy, and that my dear brother always asked a 
“ little too much. 

“ In 1809 was the Austrian war, in which uncle Ferdinand 
“ served as Obrist von E. H. Ferdinand Husaren, and was 
“ wounded, and Mensdorff was also wounded. 

“The years 1810 and 18 ii were quiet enough. I had 
“ the disappointment of being prohibited to serve in Russia ; 
“ Napoleon rendering my brother responsible, as he knew 
“ that I could not otherwise be prevented. It was a dan- 
“ gerous moment out of which to get, as he wished me to 
“ enter the French service. However, it succeeded. Queen 
“ Hortense was then veiy friendly, and aided me to escape 
“the Emperor’s propositions. Old Josephine was also 
“ always very kind to us and the Mecklenburgs. 

“In 1811, in the summer, not being yet twenty-one, I 
“ got my brother a very good treaty with Bavaria, by which 
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‘‘ Bavaria consented to divide with Coburg possessions which 
they had acquired in 1805 ! and which had been Reich’s 
“ ‘ unmittdhar' Feo (Princess Hohenlohe) will explain this ; 
‘‘ only imagine that the Bavarians had Fiillbach and another 
village ^ opposite ! ” 

“In 1812 the Russian war broke out, and at the same 
“ time the marriage with the Grand Duchess Anna, that had 
“ been getting more and more doubtful, the Empress-mother 
“ not being sincere in it, was finally broken off. 

“ Napoleon’s excuse for engaging in this war was, that 
“ Russia, by permitting trade with P 2 ngland, was destroying 
“ his system of Continental blockade. Germany was ruined 
“ by the passage of innumerable masses of troops, which were 
“gradually pushed towards Poland. In May, Napoleon 
“ invited the German Sovereigns to Dresden. The Emperor 
“of Austria, and the Empress, the King of Prussia, the 
“ King of Bavaria, the King of Wiirtemberg, the Queen of 
“ Westphalia, and all the minor German Princes, went there. 
“ All the Ministers of these various Princes went there also. 
“ The Duke of Coburg and his brother Ferdinand went also 
“ to Dresden. The younger brother, Leopold, did not think 
“it safe to appear, as the Emperor Napoleon had, in 1811, 
“ expressed a wish to employ him. He went to Vienna and 
“ then to Italy, to be quite out of the way. 

“ Germany was, at the beginning of 1812, in the lowest 
“ and most humiliating position ; Austria and Prussia sunk 
“to be auxiliaries; everybody frightened and submissive, 
“ except Spain, supported by England ! 

“ The two elder brothers were chiefly at Cobuig. The 
“ MensdorfFs came also ; as well as Victoire, the Princess of 
“ Leiningen. 

“ All the news that reached Germany were favourable, to 


Villages about four miles from Coburg. 
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the Emperor Napoleon. In November only there came 
“vague reports of non-success in Russia. In December 
“ there appeared the famous bulletin which told the end of 
“ the disastrous campaign in Russia. The Duke of Coburg 
“ went to Berlin to act upon the mind of the King Frederic 
“ William III., who was known, though dreadfully mal- 
“ treated, to come with great reluctance to any decision, 
“and who took in general gloomy views of everything. 
“ The enthusiasm of Germany cannot be described. After 
“ seven years of slavery a ray of hope animated again the 
“ people. 

“The first of January 1813, saw Germany happier than 
“ it had been for a very long time. The Duke of Coburg 
“ had returned from Berlin, where he left the King much 
“ perplexed. After some stay at home he made a second 
“ voyage there. Prince Ferdinand went to Vienna to ascer- 
“ tain the sentiments there. Prince Leopold went to Munich 
“ at the beginning of February to see the Crown Prince of 
“ Bavaria, afterwards King Louis, with whom he was on 
“ terms of great friendship, and who was ardently devoted 
“ to the ‘ Befreiung ’ of Germany from the French tyranny. 
“ The Duke of Coburg exercised a useful influence on the 
“ King of Prussia, contributing to decide him to go to 
“ Breslau. At Berlin he had been surrounded by the 
“ French corps of Marshal Augereau, who had not been in 
“ Russia, but left behind pour surveiller Prussia. The King 
“ might at any moment have been arrested at Berlin. At 
“ Breslau he was surrounded by his own troops and a very 
“ devoted population. Prince Leopold went from Munich 
“ to Breslau, where he was joined by Prince Ferdinand, who 
“ brought favourable news from Vienna. 

“The Duke, being still completely in the hands of 
“ France, was forced to return to Coburg, where great 
“ efforts were made to keep secret the journeys of the two 
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“ Princes. Prince Ferdinand returned to Vienna, and soon 
“ took the command of some Austrian troops again. Prince 
“ Leopold left Breslau for Kalisch in Poland, where the 
“ Emperor Alexander had his head-quarters. He was the 
first German Prince who joined the liberating army. On 
“ the demand of the Grand Duke Constantine, his brother- 
“ in-law, who commanded the Guards, he was attached to 
“ his staff. The Emperor having reserved the rank of 
“ Major-General, he found himself one of the older Generals. 

“ The Russian army had been much weakened by the 
“ fatigues of the winter campaign. The King of Prussia 
“ coming to Kalisch expressed to Prince Leopold his appre- 
“ hension that the Russian army would not be strong enough 
when the French reorganized army should advance. The 
Prince shared the King’s misgivings on that subject. The 
“ army advanced towards Dresden, where it arrived in the 
“ latter days of April. After a short stay it moved on 
“ towards the Saal. The battle of Lutzen took place on the 
“ 2nd of May. If the dispositions had been made as they 
“ ought to have been, it ought to have been a decisive 
“ victory, owing to the great superiority in number and 
“ quality of the allied cavalry. 

“ As it was, the ground was kept by the army, which 
“ retired towards the Elbe, and afterwards to the neighbour- 
“ hood of Dantzic, where, on the 20th and 21st of May, a 
“ second battle ® was fought. The allied army was too weak, 
“ and though again not beaten, it was forced to retire into 
“ Silesia. An armistice was then concluded at the beginning 
‘‘ of June, which lasted till the middle of August. Negotia- 
“ tions had been carried on at Prague. Napoleon could not 
“ bring himself to accept the most moderate propositions of 
“ the three Powers. The Emperor of Austria feared the 


• Bautzen. 
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“ breaking out of a war, and, to the last moment, expressed 
the hope that Napoleon would give way. 

Prince Leopold remained the whole time at Prague, 
much in the society of the negotiators, Prince Mettemich, 
Baron Humboldt, Baron Austedt, the Russian Plenipo- 
‘‘ tentiary, Chevalier Gentz, &c. He was the only person 
‘‘ admitted to see the Emperor Francis of Austria. During 
the armistice the Emperor Alexander had wished to see 
^‘his sister-in-law, the Grand Duchess Anna Feodorowna. 
“ Prince Leopold arranged the meeting, which took place at 
“ BlasdorfF, in Silesia, in a pretty chateau. The Etnperor 
had gone there quite alone, and it was interesting to see 
him so. He was extremely amiable. 

“ On the 26th August most of the troops composing the 
Bohemian allied army had already crossed into Saxony, and 
“ marched towards Dresden. The cavalry of the Guard, and 
“ part of the reserves, were on the better higher road, when 
the Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, who commanded the 
extreme right wing of General Wittgenstein, was attacked, 
“ on the 26th August, by General Vandamme, with very 
“ superior forces. The Prince begging to have some cavalry 
sent to him. Prince Leopold was detached to his assistance, 
“ and enabled him to leave a position in which he had been 
“ much exposed. The advance of General Vandamme 
“ threatening the communications with Bohemia, the first 
division of Foot Guards, the Hussars of the Guard, and 
other troops, were sent to protect the right wing, under 
Generals Ostermann and Germoloff ; Prince Leopold 
taking the command of all the cavalry present. The allied 
army retiring to Bohemia in the night of the 27th to the 
28th of August, Count Ostermann’s little corps had to force 
its way through Vandamme's corps, to regain the principal 
road leading to Toplitz. Prince Leopold was, of all the 
generals, the only one who knew the country, which proved 
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of great importance. The 29th was devoted to hard fight- 
“ ing. On the 30th General Vandamme and most of his 
‘‘ corps were taken prisoners. Prince Leopold received on 
‘‘ the morning of the 30th, on the field, the Third Class of 
“ the Military Order of St. George of Russia, and later the 
‘‘ Cross of Maria Theresa of Austria, and the Iron Cross of 
“ Prussia. 

“ After some delay the allied army went into Saxony in 
‘‘ October, and on the i6th, 17th, and i8th of October, 
“ battles took place at Leipsic, finally liberating Germany. 

“ From Weimar, at the beginning of November, the 
‘‘ Grand Duke Constantine of Russia went with Prince 
“ Leopold to Coburg, where he wished to see the family. 
“There were present the Duke, the Dowager Duchess, 
“ Princess Sophia, and Field Marshal Prince Frederick 
“Josias. The Grand Duke remained a week at Coburg. 
“ He joined the army again at Frankfort, where soon all the 
“allied Sovereigns were united. He paid, with Prince 
“ Leopold, a visit 'to the Princess of Leiningen, at 
“Amorbach. At Frankfort the Duke, Princes Ferdinand 
“ and Leopold, remained some time. It was at that period 
“ that there were some negotiations about a marriage of 
“ the Duke with Princess Herminie of Anhalt Schaumburg, 
“ who afterwards married the Archduke Palatine. The 
“ Duke did not follow up that plan, as a more advantageous 
“ marriage seemed possible. 

“In December great part of the allied army took the 
“ direction of Switzerland. The Grand Duke Constantine 
“ and Prince Leopold paid a second and longer visit at 
“Amorbach. The Duke remained at Frankfort to take 
“the command of a German corps d’observation, which 
“was to blockade, and, if possible, to take Mayence, 
“ where a considerable French force had remained. Prirce 
“Ferdinand, after some demonstrations against Mayence, 
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“ went with the Austrian army to Switzerland, and afterwards 
“ to Franche Comt^, in Eastern France, where he remained. 
“ The great head-quarters of the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia occupied Bile on the 12th of January 1814. 
“ The Grand Duke Constantine went with Prince Leopold 
“ to Elfenau, near Berne, the residence of the Grand Duchess 
“ Anna Feodorowna. His ardent wish was a reconciliation. 
“ Unfortunately it did not take place. The great army 
“ struggled on in France ; political difficulties preventing its 
“ going after the battle of Brienne, on the 2nd of February, 
“ to Paris, which might easily have been done. Only on 
“ the 30th March the attack of Paris took place. On the 
“31st the allied army entered Paris. Prince Leopold 
entered it at the head of the cavalry he commanded, and 
“ remained at Paris : the Duke, after an armistice with 
“ Mayence, settled its evacuation by the French, and came 
“ to Paris. Prince Ferdinand came there also. In the 
‘‘middle of June the Duke went to Germany — Prince 
“Ferdinand also. Prince Leopold accompanied the Em- 
“ peror Alexander to England. The events which took 
“ place then are known. The Duke and Duchess of York 
“ were most friendly, so was the Duke of Kent. The Regent 
“ was much irritated, first, by Princess Charlotte refusing the 
“ Prince of Orange ; afterwards by her flight to her mother. 
“ The majority of the public were favourable to Prince 
“ Leopold — even Ministers — ^particularly the Wellesleyfamily, 
“ Lord Castlereagh, &c. 

“At the end of July, Prince Leopold left London. 
“ Before that he was graciously received by the Regent, who 
“ had verified that no unfair intrigue had taken place. He 
“ assisted at a splendid ball at Carlton House, which closed 
“the season, and where he received demonstrations of 
“ kindness from the whole family. The Prince opened the 
“ ball with Princess Mary, not yet Duchess of Gloucester. 
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“ The Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Gloucester were not 
‘•^at that time received by the Regent or his Ministers. 

“ Prince Leopold went through Holland to Amorbach, 
“where the Prince of Leiningen had died unexpectedly. 
“ He assisted the Princess to settle her guardianship. The 
“three brothers met at Amorbach, and afterwards at 
“ Coburg. 

“ At the end of August the Duke and Prince Ferdinand 
“ went to Vienna, where the Congress had begun its sittings. 
“ Prince Leopold, who had remained with his beloved mother, 
“joined them there towards the end of September. The 
“ Duke entrusted a good deal of the management of what 
“ he hoped to obtain to Prince Leopold. 

“ Good results were to be obtained, but the Duke inter- 
“ fering in the great affairs in a way which was disagreeable 
“ to the Emperor of Russia, his chief protector, his affairs 
“ declined. Prince Leopold again took their direction, but 
“ made the condition that the Duke would not interfere in 
“any way. The result was not so good as what Prince 
“ Leopold had originally almost already obtained ; still it 
“ was important for the house of Coburg. Prussia showed 
“ great hatred to the Duke, owing to his having been against 
“her plan concerning the King of Saxony. If Chevalier 
“ Gentz had not kindly informed the Prince that the Prussians 
“ had prevented the arrangement for Coburg from being in 
“ the treaty, which was to be signed the following day, the 
“ hopes of Coburg would have been wrecked at the last 
“ moment ; as it was, the Prince got the Russian and Austrian 
“ Ministers to put into the treaty the paragraph concerning 
“ Coburg, to the great displeasure of Baron von Humboldt. 

From that moment the Prussians showed the utmost 
“ hostility to Coburg, and never executed the part of thek 
“ engagement by which they were bound to exchange tne 
“territories which had been assigned to Coburg on the 

25 
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‘‘ Rhine, against some detached territories in Saxony, which 
were most desirable for Coburg. 

“ During the Congress Prince Ferdinand gained the 
“heart of the blooming heiress of the house of Kohary. 
“ The Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, and 'all 
“ the English, showed a marked kindness to Prince Leopold. 
“ The Duke of Kent was so kind as to favour some commu- 
“nications with Princess Charlotte, who expressed her 
“ determination to remain firm in her plans. I forgot to 
“ mention a subject which has been since told as a proof 
“ of the great poverty of Prince Leopold when he was in 
“ England in 1814. He came with the Emperor Alexander, 
“ and as long as the Emperor remained himself in England, 
“ the lodgings of the persons who had come with him were 
“ paid by him. The Russian Ambassador, Count Lieven, 
“ had the charge of locating the suite, and as they lived in 
“Harley Street, they lodged the people near it, and had 
“ taken a rather indilferent lodging for Prince Leopold in 
“ High Street, Marylebone. The Prince had nothing to do 
“with the choice of that lodging, and as soon as the 
“ Emperor had left, he lodged himself in Stratford Place, 
“ in a house where General Count Beroldingen, the Wiirtem- 
“ berg Minister, lodged, and where he remained till he left 
“ London. He might have explained these things before, 
“ but he had not thought it worth while. 

“ The final conclusion of the Congress of Vienna took 
“place in June 1815. After the return of Napoleon from 
“ Elba, the allies were occupied in collecting their armies. 
“ The Duke of Coburg received the command of a corps 
“ d’observation, which remained in Alsace, and was com- 
“ posed of the royal Saxon contingent. The battle of 
“ Waterloo decided the fate of Napoleon. An Austrian 
“ army occupied the south and east of France. The German 
“ troops of the confederation occupied eastern France. A 
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Russian army advanced, but reached France only in July 
and August. Prince Leopold, whose division of light 
“ cavalry did not go as far as France, went to Paris with 
“ the approbation of the Emperor Alexander in July. He 
“ remained there occupied with political affairs, and obtained 
‘‘for his brother an augmentation of territory. He was 
“ treated with marked kindness by the English. The Duke 
“ of Kent was so kind as to facilitate, through an officer 
“ devoted to him, communications with Princess Charlotte. 
“ The Princess and her friends wished the Prince to go to 
“ England. He was, however, of opinion that the Princesses 
“ father should not be braved {pravk)^ as it would render 
“things but more difficult. The Princess thought this an 
“ excess of discretion, and was not pleased ; but after events 
“ proved that the forbearance had been wise. 

“ Prince Ferdinand married young Princess Kohary at 
“the beginning of 1816. The Duke went to Vienna to 
“ be present at this marriage. Prince Leopold, by his 
“ brother’s desire, went to Berlin to effect the exchange 
“which Prussia had engaged by treaty to make; which, 
“ however, with remarkable bad faith, it eluded to execute. 
“ It was in January, at Berlin, that Prince Leopold received 
“ the invitation of the Prince Regent to come to England, 
“ and also an explanation from Lord Castlereagh. He was 
“ forced to wait for his brother’s arrival from Vienna, and 
“ then left in fearfully cold weather for Coburg. He caught 
“ an inflammatory cold which retained him, to his great 
“ dismay, at Coburg, receiving the most pressing letters 
“ from England to hasten his arrival. It was painful to be 
“ quite unable to set out, and only in February could he 
“leave Coburg. At Calais he was detained by stormy 
“weather. In London he found Lord Castlereagh, with 
“ whom he went to Brighton, to be presented to the Prince 
“ Regent, who received him graciously, though sufieringfrom. 

2 ^ 2 
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‘^gout. He spoke about the Princess Charlotte and his 
“plans about her. Soon Queen Charlotte and the Prin- 
“ cesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and Mary arrived, and in their 
“ society Princess Charlotte ; her friends being mostly of the 
“ Opposition, they had inspired her with the apprehension 
“ that the Prince would be too subservient to the Regent, 
“ and she expressed this apprehension rather warmly. 

“ There were no formal fiangailles, but the marriage was 
“declared as being fully decided. The Princesses left 
“ Brighton at the beginning of March for Windsor ; Prin- 
“ cess Charlotte for Cranboum Lodge, ^ where she resided 
“ with the Dowager Lady Ilchester, Mrs.' Campbell, Colonel 
“ Addenbrook, and Dr. Short. Prince Leopold remained at 
“Brighton; made, however, a visit to Windsor, where 
“ Princess Charlotte came, and also at Cranboum, which 
“ the Regent did not approve. 

“The marriage was to have been in April, but, after 
“many delays, it took place on the 2nd of May. The 
“ public showed the most affectionate interest. The young 
“ couple spent a fortnight at Oatlands, the Duke of York's 
“residence. Great demonstrations took place during the 
“ summer. 

“ Claremont, the property of Mr. R. Ellis, was selected 
“by Prince Leopold after having seen other places. In 
“ September the Prince and Princess established themselves 
“ there. Unfortunately the season was uncommonly rainy. 
“ In December a visit was paid at Brighton, when the whole 
“ family was united except the Duchess of York, who rarely 
“ went to these reunions, living generally at Oatlands. The 
“ Duchess came often to Claremont, and was also frequently 
“ visited. The Orleans family came to Claremont, and were 
“ yisited at Twickenham. 

’ In Windsor Park. One tower alone now remains, where a keeper 
lives. 
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‘‘ Tha Princess’s health was liable to be a little deranged. 
“ Her nerves had suffered much during the last few years. 
She improved, however, visibly at Claremont. 

‘‘ From March there began to be hopes. The Princess’s 
“ health was in a satisfactory state. She gave, however, up 
“ walking too much, which proved pernicious. November® 
“ saw the ruin of this happy home, and the destruction at 
‘‘ one blow of every hope and happiness of Prince Leopold. 
“ He has never recovered the feeling of happiness which had 
“ blessed his short married life. 

“ The Duke of Coburg had, after some difficulty, suc- 
“ ceeded in securing the last offspring of the House of 
“ Gotha, Princess Louise. The Duke of Kent had offered 
his hand to the Princess of Leiningen, but her position as 
“ guardian of her children created delays. Princess Char- 
lotte, who loved tenderly her uncle, the Duke of Kent, 
‘‘ was most ardently desirous of this union, and most impa- 
“ tient to see it concluded. 1818 was passed in retirement 
“ by Prince Leopold, who only saw some members of the 
“ Royal Family. The Duke and Duchess of Kent resided 
“ most of the time at Claremont. In September Prince 
“ Leopold went by Switzerland to see his sister to Coburg, 
“where he remained till the beginning of May 1819, when 
“ he returned by Paris to England, where his sister had been 
“ happily confined. 

“ The Regent was not kind to his brother. At every 
“ instant something or other of an unpleasant nature arose. 
“ The Duke and Duchess resided repeatedly at Claremont. 
“ Prince Leopold made in August an excursion to Scotland 
“and through various parts of England. He received 


® She died on the 5 th’^^hildbed, a few hours after the birth of a 
still-born son. Had she been skilfully treated her life at least would 
have been saved. 
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everywhere the most enthusiastic welcome. The Regent 
‘‘was not pleased with this journey. The Duke and 
“ Duchess of Kent came to Claremont after the Princess 
“ return, and remained there till he went to Sidmouth, where 
“ the Duke hoped to escape the winter which had set in with 
“ unusual severity, even in November, when thick ice was 
“ ever3rw'here to be seen. 1820 Prince Leopold was at 
“ Lord Craven’s, when the news arrived that a cold which 
“ the Duke got at Salisbury, visiting the Cathedral, had 
“ become alarming. Soon after the Prince’s arrival the 
“ Duke breathed his last.9 The Duchess, who lost a most 
“ amiable and devoted husband, was in a state of the greatest 
“distress. It was fortunate that Prince I.eopold had not 
“ been out of the country, as the i)oor Duke had left his 
“ family deprived of all means of existence. The journey to 
“ Kensington was most painful, and the weather, at the same 
“ time, very severe. It had been the opinion of many people 
“ that the Duchess ought, first of all, to have taken possession 
“ of Kensington. King George III. died almost at the same 
“ moment as his son. King George IV. showed himself, at 
“ the first moment, very affable to Prince Leopold, which 
“ line of conduct was in view of what might happen con- 
“ cerning the now Queen Caroline. The Du(;hess of Kent 
“ resided with the Princesses a good deal at Claremont. 
“ Queen Caroline’s arrival in June threw the whole country 
“ into confusion. Prince Leopold’s position became unbear- 
“ ingly distressing between the King and the Queen Caroline. 
“ A severe illness of his mother, the Dowager Duchess of 
“ Coburg, would have given a colour to his leaving England, 
to keep out of the painful struggle which was going on ; it 


• On the 23rd of January. 

The infant Princess Victoria, and her eldest daughter, Princess 
Feodore of Leiningen, now Princess Hohenlohe. 
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“ was much wished by the King, who employed Lord 
Lauderdale in this sad affair ; but how abandon entirely 
the mother of Princess Charlotte, who, though she knew 
“ her mother well, loved her very much ? The Prince 
“ determined not to interfere till the evidence against the 
“ Queen should be closed, so that whatever he might do 
“could not influence the evidence. This decision was 
“ evidently the most honest and the most impartial. He 
“ waited till the evidence was closed, and then paid a visit 
“ to bis mother-in-law at Brandenburg House. She received 
“ him kindly ; looked very strange, and said strange things. 
“ The country was in a state of incredible excitement, and 
“ this visit was a great card for the Queen. It had an effect 
“ on the Lords which it ought not to have had, as it could 
“ not change the evidence ; but it is certain that many Lords 
“ changed, and Ministers came to the certainty that the 
“ proceedings could not be carried further. They proposed 
“ that the measure should be given up. The King, who had 
“ been, it must be confessed, much maltreated during this 
“ sad trial, was furious, and particularly against Prince 
“ Leopold. He never forgave it ; being very vindictive, 
“ though he occasionally showed kinder sentiments, particu- 
“ larly during Mr. Canning's being Minister. He, of course, 
“ at first declared that he would never see the Prince again. 
“ However, the Duke of York arranged an interview. The 
“ King could not resist his curiosity, and got Prince Leopold 
“ to tell him how Queen Caroline was dressed, and all sorts 
“ of details. 

“After the coronation, in July 1821, Prince Leopold 
“went to Coburg. He arranged for his mother, the 
“ Duchess of Coburg, a residence for the winter at Genoa, 
“which did benefit her health extremely. He remained 
“ some time with her, and afterwards went to Florence, 
“Rome, and Naples. In the spring of 1822 the Duchess 
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“ returned to Coburg. The Duke Auguste of Gotha died 
during the summer. His brother, Duke Frederic, succeeded 
“ him. His health was in a most deplorable state. 

“ Prince Leopold went at the beginning of September to 
*“ Vienna to see the Emperor Alexander. The late Lord 
“ Londonderry (Charles) did all he could to get the Prince 
“ unkindly received. Prince Mettemich did the same, but 
“ from other motives. He fancied the Prince had intentions 
“ upon Greece, which was not the case. The Duke of 
“Wellington arrived afterwards and put a stop to Lord 
“ Londonderry’s calumnies, who had wished to recommend 
“ himself by it to George IV. The Prince, far too good- 
“ natured, ought to have avenged himself on Lord London- 
“ deny. 

“ The Prince went in October to Coburg, where he 
“ remained some time with his family, going in December to 
“ Paris, and in January to England. The Duchess of Kent 
“ and her children came to Claremont. Later in the year 
“ took place the first s^jour at Ramsgate of the Duchess, her 
“ children, and Prince Leopold. 

“In 1824 the Duchess repeatedly spent some time at 
“ Claremont.ii Prince Leopold arrived too late in August 
“ to prevent some painful events at Coburg. He returned 
“ by Paris to England, where he arrived in January 1825. 
“ At Coburg there were still the consequences of the sad 
“ events of 1824. The young Princes, Ernest and Albert, 
“ prospered. The health of Prince Albert was more delicate 
“ than that of his brother. He suffered occasionally from 
“ an affection of the bronchia. The Dowager Duchess of 
“ Coburg came at the end of August to England, and the 
“ united family spent a very beautiful autumn at Claremont. 


Note by the Queen.— T hese were the happiest days of the 
Queen’s childhood. 
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Princess Victoria was then seriously unwell, and alarmed 
‘‘ the family very much. The Dowager Duchess returned to 
“ the Continent at the beginning of October. The Royal 
“ Family lived tolerably quietly this year. 

“ 1826. — In the course of the summer Duke Frederic of 
“ Gotha died.i® This created considerable discussion 
“ amongst the three remaining branches of Ernest the 
“ Pious’s children. It was finally decided that Meiningen 
“ should receive Hildburghausen and Saalfeld — Hildburg- 
“ hausen, the rich and beautiful Dukedom of Altenburg, 
“ and Coburg Gotha. The loss of Saalfeld with its very 
“ pleasant environs, on the banks of the Saal, grieved some 
“ members of the family. Gotha had, besides, the incon- 
“ venience of being entirely separated from Coburg. 

“ Prince Leopold went to Carlsbad for his health. He 
“ afterwards spent some time at Coburg, and gave his 
“assistance to the arrangements which resulted from this 
“ new order of things. Later in the year he went to Italy, 
“and spent the winter at Naples. Since 1825 overtures 
“ had been made to Prince Leopold about Greece. Mr. 
“ Canning would not listen to these overtures, saying that 
“ Prince Leopold would be much more useful in England. 

“ At Naples Prince Leopold was dangerously ill of fever. 
“He returned in the spring of 1827 to England. The 
Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria visited Claremont, 
“afterwards Tunbridge and Ramsgate. The Dowager 
“ Duchess spent the winter at Genoa. 

“ Early in 1828 Princess Feodore married the Prince of 
“ Hohenlohe Langenburg. Prince Leopold went for a short 
“ time to Paris. Charles X. w^as always most kind to him. 


This must be a mistake. He seems to have died in 1825. The 
arrangement for the division of his inheritance was only completed in 
1826. See Chapters i. to in. 
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‘‘ Some of the Legitimists spoke of the advantages which 
“ might result from a marriage of the Duchess de Berri with 
‘‘ Prince Leopold, who, however, felt no partiality for their 
‘‘2^1ans. 

“ The Duke of Coburg was much occupied with his new 
“and splendid possession of Gotha. Prince Leopold went 
“ to Silesia to meet King Frederic Guillaume III. of Prussia. 
“ His chief object had been to see then the best friend he 
“ ever had, Prince William of Prussia, the King’s youngest 
“ brother. The then Crown Prince of Prussia made Prince 
“ Leopold promise to join him at Naples, which he did in 
“ November. In March 1829, he returned by Paris to 
“ England. The propositions concerning Greece had now 
“ already taken a more prominent tournure. Russia and 
“ France were particularly favourable, and desirous to see 
“ the Prince accept. In England matters were also now 
“ progressing. Great political events took place in England. 
“ The Duke of Cumberland had, at that time, great influence 
“ with the King, and opposed the Duke of Wellington’s 
“ administration most bitterly. He took also. a violent part 
“ in Greek affairs, engaging the King to prefer the 
“candidature of Duke Charles of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
“ the brother of the Duchess of Cumberland. Ministers 
“pressed the King to accei)t Prince Leopold, and were 
“ even forced to threaten to resign. This was most unfortu- 
“ nate for the Greek affairs, as it rendered it impossible for 
“ Prince Leopold to press upon a Cabinet that staked its 
“ existence on tlie question, those measures which many 
“ sensible people in England thought necessary for the 
“ existence of Greece. 

“ Prince Mettemich had from the beginning wished to 


Maternal grandfather to Prince Louis of Hesse, husband of 
Princess Alice. 
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ruin the young Greek State. Not succeeding in this, he 
‘‘used the influence he had with the Duke and Lord 
“ Aberdeen to propose a frontier which was quite unaccept- 
“ able, and of which . . . .” 

The King’s notes break off here, but in a memorandum 
which he wrote in answer to the misstatements contained 
in a history of these transactions, and of which he sent a 
copy to the Queen in 1862, he says that as the Porte had 
left the question of frontier entirely in the hands of the 
London Conference, and France and Russia were not 
unfavourably disposed, it might have been settled in a 
satisfactory manner, without serious opposition, had the 
English Government been equally well inclined. But there 
seems also to have been a (Question of the annexation of 
Candia as well as of the Ionian Islands to the new Greek 
State. Prince I^eopold himself pressed for the former, and 
says that in England both Parliament and the public were 
also in favour of the latter in case he accepted the Greek 
throne. The English Government seems, however, to have 
set its face against the cession of either. The Duke of 
W ellington declared that Candia must belong to the posses- 
sors of the Dardanelles ; and, though in the face of public 
opinion, the cession of the Ionian Islands could not be 
openly opposed, it was easy to interpose delay, which 
proved as effectual in defeating the proposal. For before 
any final decision had been come to on this point, 
the whole arrangement, as far as Prince Leopold was con- 
cerned, had come to an end on the question of frontier. 

In the course of 1830, by a visit to Paris, and great 
personal exertions, the Prince had obtained the assent of the 
three Pj)wers to a guaranteed loan of 60,000,000 of francs, 

The French and Russian Governments, the King says, came 
readily into this arrangement, that of England not without some 
difficulty. 
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without which the government of the new State of Greece 
(the country itself being entirely without credit) could not 
have been carried on. But when the frontier came tp be 
discussed with a view to its final settlement, Lord Aberdeen, 
who conducted the business in the name of the English 
Government, would admit of no modification of the line 
proposed by them, and which the King describes as having 
been utterly impossible. He had himself, with a view to a 
compromise which might be accepted by the Greeks, proposed 
a line running from the Gulf of Volo to that of Arta. But 
Lord Aberdeen asserted that it was a question of an arrange- 
ment to be declared, not one subject to negotiation. And 
as Prince Leopold had made his acceptance of the govern- 
ment dependent on the acceptance of the frontier line he had 
proposed, there was nothing left for him after this but to 
withdraw altogether from the affair. 

The King adds in his memorandum that the Conference 
then determined upon sending out a commission to consider 
the question of frontier on the spot ; and that as the result 
of their labours, in 1831, a line such as he had himself 
suggested was agreed to, and is in fact now the Northern 
frontier of Greece. 


** The Queen well remembers her joy when this took place, as she 
adored her Uncle, and was in despair at the thought of his departure 
for Greece. 
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CONFIRMATION OF THE PRINCES. 

Coburg^ April 13M, 1835. 

The confirmation of the two Princes Ernest and Albert 
took place at Coburg on the nth and 12th inst. Both 
parts of the country, Coburg as well as Gotha, would have 
taken the liveliest interest in this event, even if it had been 
celebrated quietly in the circle of the family, as the two 
promising young princes are looked up to with the warmest 
affection by all the inhabitants of the Duchy. But the 
Duke, regarding himself as the head of the great family of 
his subjects, wished to be surrounded by them on this 
joyful occasion, and to enable them to take part in his 
happiness. Invitations were consequently sent to all the 
authorities ; and all heads of departments, as well as depu- 
tations from the diet, the clergy, the towns, and villages 
attended. 

On the first day, the nth of April, the public examina- 
tion of the Princes took place in the “ Giants’ Hall ” of the 
Castle, in presence of the Duke, her Highness the Duchess 
Dowager of Gotha-Altenburg, their Serene Highnesses the 
Princes Alexander and Ernest of Wiirtemberg, Prince 
Leiningen, Princess Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and Princess 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst. The household, the ministry, 
the members of the government offices, the various de- 
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putations, and a great number of persons of all classes 
were also present. An altar, simply but appropriately 
decorated, had been placed at the end of the hall The 
chaplain of the Court, Dr. Jacobi, who had prejiared 
the Princes for the confirmation, having taken his place 
before the altar, with the two Princes standing to his right 
and left, the choir began the service by singing the first 
verse of the old hymn, “Come, Holy Ghost,” &c. Dr. 
Jacobi then spoke some introductory words and proceeded 
to the examination. The dignified and decorous bearing 
of the Princes, their strict attention to the questions, the 
frankness, decision, and correctness of their answers, pro- 
duced a deep impression on the numerous assembly. No- 
thing was more striking in their answers than the evidence 
they gave of deep feeling and of inward strength of con- 
viction. 

The questions put by the examiner were not such as to 
be met by a simple yes ! or no ! They were carefully 
considered in order to give the audience a clear insight into 
the views and feelings of the young Princes. One of the 
most touching moments was when the examiner asked the 
Hereditary Prince whether he intended stedfastly to hold to 
the Evangelical Church ; and the Prince answered not only 
Yes I but added in a clear and decided tone : “ I and my 
“ brother are firmly resolved ever to remain faithful to the 
“ acknowledged truth.” All present were deeply moved at 
these words, especially as they proved how sincerely he 
associated his brother with himself in the inmost folds of 
his heart. The examination, which touched on all the most 
important articles of the faith, having lasted for an hour, was 
followed by some concluding remarks of the examiner, and 
by a short prayer ; the second verse of the above-mentioned 
hymn was then sung, the blessing pronounced, and the service 
brought to a conclusion by the singing of the third verse. 
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The Princes stepped down from the altar and were 
fondly embraced by their father and by their venerable 
grandmother. 

On the following day, Palm Sunday, the confirmation of 
the Princes took place in the chapel of the castle. The 
service commenced with a chorus accompanied by the organ. 
A hymn followed ; after which the act of confirmation was 
solemnly performed by the first chaplain of the court, the 
Superintendent General, Dr. Genzler of Coburg. The 
Princes pronounced the creed with firm and audible voice, 
and kneeling before the altar, received the blessing. A short 
hymn having been sung. Dr. Genzler preached the sermon 
and read the confession and the prayer of consecration. 
The Holy Communion was then received by the Duke, the 
Duchess Dowager, the Princes, a considerable number of 
government officers, and many inhabitants of Coburg. The 
whole service was performed by Dr. Genzler in the most 
solemn manner, and produced in all present the feeling of 
humility and thankfulness towards God. 

At half-past one o’clock a special service was performed in 
the Cathedral, to which the Court drove in procession. The 
spacious church was filled with thousands of the inhabitants 
of the town, and of strangers, but everywhere devout silence 
was observed. The procession, having passed through the 
streets densely crowded with people, was received by the 
clergy at the principal entrance of the church. Solemn 
music was performed and an appropriate sermon preached 
by Archdeacon Henkel. This ended the solemnities on the 
part of the church. In the afternoon the princely person- 
ages dined with the Ducal family, the numerous strangers 
present dined with the household. 

On the day following, April the 13th, the Court received 
congratulations in the throne-room, and afterwards a grand 
banquet took place in the Giants’ Hall.’ 
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His Highness the Duke showed his satisfaction by 
bestowing numerous marks of favour, especially on those 
who had taken part in the education and instruction of the 
two Princes. The town of Coburg presented the tutor of 
the two Princes, Councillor Florschiitz, with a diamond ring 
as an acknowledgment of his services. His greatest reward, 
however, for having spent the best years of his life in the 
education of the Princes, will be found in his having been 
able to present the pupils committed to his charge to their 
father, healthy and sound in body as well as in mind and 
heart. 

One thing only caused sincere regret on this joyful 
occasion, viz., — that her Highness the Duchess was prevented 
from being present, as she could not venture on the journey 
from Gotha to Coburg at this inclement season. But her 
best wishes undoubtedly attended her sons. 

The kindness with which the people of Gotha were 
received by the inhabitants of Coburg deserves especial 
acknowledgment ; but chiefly to the Duke are hearty 
thanks due for the care taken by his Highness, that their 
visit to Coburg should be made as agreeable as possible to 
his subjects of Gotha. 
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THE prince’s letters. 

To Dr. Seebode. (See Translation^ pp. \ 2 /^etseqq) 

QSercl^ttcficr aOen ben 

3 erftreuungcn, bag ^ebcn l^ter in C^ot(;a ung bietet, tro^ elner 
Un^al^I bon S3cfud;en, trofe bent *geulen beg ©turnnoinbeg, tro^ 
bent Mxm ber ®aci^c nnter unfern Senfiern, l^abe ic^ bod^ enbli^ 
bie ©igbofttion 3 U bem 5tuffa^e „uber bie 5tnfc^auun^gttjeife 
„ber ®eutf(=^en'‘ boBenbet, unb fd^^ide fie S^nen l^terbei jur 
®ur(bfl^ir wiit ber SBitte, bie bietertei SD'ldnget, toelt^e 3^r 
fritif^^er 33Uc! o^ne 3roeifel entbcden njirb, ni^t aBju fireng ju 
riigen. ©ic erl^alten meine 2 (rbeit o^ne ^o^f unb ©cS^wanj. 3(5^ 
l^abe be^^alb ju ber C^inleitung unb bem @d}lu^ fein ©felett 
enttborfen, n?eil id; eg fur unnbt^ig Welt ; 16 :} n?iB ndmlid^ ben 
Kulturgang ber ®eutfd;cn in bem Serlaufe ber ®efci^id;te berfolgen 
big auf unfre jetjigen wnb merbe mi^ babei in oBgemeinen 
Umri^en ber ©intl^eilung bebienen, n?eld;e ber Slbl^anblung ju 
@runbe Uegt. ®er ©d;lu^ foBte einen Slucfblic! auf bie aUJdngel 
unfrer 3«t 9 ^ben unb bie 5lufforberung entl^alten, baf etn 3eber 
fld^ beeifern moge, jene 3Wdngel juerjt aug feinem eignen SBenel^men 
JU berbannen, unb fo mit bem guten ®eifbiele boranjugel^en. 

©oBte 3^nen, *§err ^Director, biefer ©ebanfe ni(3^t gefaBen, fo 
bitte ©ie, mir eg ju fd^reiben, i(^ toerbe mid^ bann bemfi]^'»n, 
einen anbern ©d^Iu^ aufjuflnben. 

®ot^a, Sebr. 5 , 1836 . 
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f8ere|ittefier -©err ©onflflorlolrot;^,— STOit gtojem 
baueml^drten air Don t«m Unfalle, aeld^er @ie getrcfen l^at. 3(i^» 
acttte e8 2fnfang8 nid^t gtautcn, 3 ^r Srief iebod^ iefldtigte eS. 3 d& 
aitt aunfd^cn, bo^ ©ie red^t balb ft^ aUber ao|)I «nb gcfunb be* 
fittben mbgen. 

®ie Strbeiten in bcr beutfdbcn Siteraturgefdbid^te ge^en 6ei 
unfern ©otbalfd^en SSerl^filtni^en nur longfont Don ©totten. 
©mbfongen ©ie nod^ nietnen i^erjKdbjien S)anf pir bie dorrectur 
nwineS letjten 2luffatje8. I>te ?punlte, bet aeld^en ©ie einige 
®ebenfen l^egen, aerbe id^ bet ber StuSpil^rung Derfinbem unb 
tttilbem. 

®er 3«itbwnfi unfrer 5lbreife nod^ Sritffel rbdtt jaar immer 
ndl^r, fle'^t aber bodb not^ fo aeit Dor un8, bop air ouf feben SoU 
Dorlper nodp einmol nodp Coburg fommen aerben, unb bo8 atdpr* 
f^elntidb gegen Djiem. SDottn aerben air ©ie geaip einmot in 
3prer Se^oufung l^eimfud^en, unb bort l^offentlidp Dollfomnten 
aieber ^ergepetlt ontrefen. 

©oti^o, STOfirj 12, 1836. 


aSere^rteper >§err donPPorioIrotl^, — ©mitfongen ©ie 
meinen l^erjlicppen ®ant foao^I ptr 3^)ren freunblidpen $rief, otS 
oudp fbr bo8 fdpbnc Oefdpenf, mit aeldpctn ©ie i!^n begleiteten. ©ie 
Ipfttten mid^ mit 9 licbt 8 nie|r erpeuen fbnnen, ol8 mit biefem 
erlpobenen 8Berfe. 3<p bin foeben im SBegrife, eS ju fhtbiren unb 
bem gropcn ^lobpodE in feinen Jliefen nod^jubenfen, mS mir 
iebocl^ meip miplingt. 

3dp benfe op mit ber grbpten g^reube an bie intereffonten 
©tuttben guritdt, oeldpe air mit 3 ^nen in iSoburg gubrod^ten. 
@ern loufdpte mein Di^r 3 ^ren Sobbreifungen beutfdper SKeiPer. 
■&ier, ao mon nur Don pember Siterotur umgeben ip, nur in 
ptember Siterotur lebt, ipier lemt man ben airftidpen SBert^ unfrer 
eignen beutfdpen erp redpt fennen. ©8 ip febodp fdpmerjlidp ju 
fepen, aeldpen gerlngen aSegriff f?ranjofen unb Selgier unb felbp 
bie ©ngtanber Don unfrer beutfd^en Siterotur ^loben; abet man 
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troftet l^ieriiter, wenn man Jemerft, ba^ blefe 
au8 einet bdOigctt Unfai^igfeit, bic beutfc^^en SBerfe *u berjic^eti 
entftanbctt ijl. Um Sl^nen cinen Celfen Segriff bon btefer Un* 
fd^iigfeit gu geben^tcgc i(^biefem 93 riefe eine frangdjlfc^e Ueberfetjung 
bon ©btl^e’S Sauft bci, ivd^e im eigentUd}en ©inne beg SBortg 
bie »©aare ju SSctge fieigcn tnad^t. 5 lug fol^en Slrbeiten freilid^ 
fonnen bie 2lugldrtbcr ben tlefen @cift unfrer Stteratur ni^t foffen, 
iinb eg ip erftdrli^, toarum i^nen fo SKcin^eg unb 

Idcberlic^b unteir ung erfci^eint. 

®ie ttjerbcn fiir unbanfbar l^alten, ba^ id; 3l^ncn fo fbdt 
auf S^ren frcunblid^cn SSrief autnjorte. 3u mciner ©ntfdbulbigung 
fann id^ 3^nen nur fagcn, bafi bie ung fe|)r furj gugemeffen 
ip, nnb cine fel^r auggebel^nte Korrefbonbenj nod^ bie wentgen 
- 51 ugcnbliclc, toddle itng gur peien 5 lrbeit ubrig Bleiben, berfe^tingt. 
SOBenn tvir toirHid; aud^ l^ier bie 3eit mit mgglid^per ©orgfalt 
benujen, fo gibt eg bod; aud^ mand^erici 3erpreuungen, bie mit 
einem <§ofe immer unbermeiblid^ berbunben Pnb. 

Unfer 3 (ufent]^aU in SBrilfet wirb big Dpern mdl^ren. ®o!^in 
loir bann jiel^en werben, um neue SBeig^eit ju fud^en, toiffen mir 
nodb nid^t. 0lacb ®oburg juerp, benn ba^in jie^t bie JBiebe. ®ann 
ma^^rfdbeinlidb auf eine beutfd^e Uniberptdt, auf loeldbe? ip nod; 
unbepimmt. 

3n ber ^offnung, ®ie red^t balb mol^t unb l^eiter in ber t&eimatl^ 
mieber ju fel^en, berbleibe id^ 

3 ^>r banfbarer 

Gilbert. 

aSruPel, 2)ec. 18, 1836. 


To THE Duchess of Coburg. (See pp. 130, 135.) 

)Bonbon, 3uni i, 1836. 

^iebe STOama — 0 le|)me meinen unb ®rnp'g l^erjtid^pen SanC 
f&r IDeinen Reben peunblid^en Srief. 3 d^ miirbe Dir fd^on pftl^fr 
geantmortet l^aben, menu id^ nid^t melfirere i^age an einem ©alien- 

26 — 2 
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fieSer laBorirenb franf gewefcn voatt. ^ieflBe 6Uma, bie bet*^ 

ft^iebenc unb bic fb^ten ©tunben wollen mir gar ni^t jufagen ; 

Bin iefet wleber gatij auf ben ©einen. 

SWcin * er|ler ?(uggang voax ein augerorbcntUti^ tangeB unb 
ermubenbeS, jeboc^ fcl^r intereffanteS JJebee Beim ,^onige; be 3 5 lBcnbB 
am felBigen ZaQc fbeiften n?tr Bel »&ofe unb beB 0 lad^t^ war ein 
fcl^r fd^BneS Koncert, Bei wetti^em wir BiB 2 U^)r gu jiel^en l^atten. 
©onnaBenb am folgenben ^lage wurbe ber ©eBurtgtog beB JJBnlgg 
gefeiert. 9 Bir ful^rcn beg a^ittagS gu einem drawingroom in ®t. 
SameS’g^^alace, wo an 3800 SH^enfd^en Beim ^dnige, ber JtBnigin unb 
ben iiBrigen l^ol^en '&errf(Baften oorBeibeftlirten, urn i^jre ©(ucfwunfd^e 
bar^uBringen* deB QlbenbB war wieberum groge ^J!afel unb bann 
Goncert BiS urn i da^ Bei biefen nac^tli(^^en ffreuben 
mand^en l^arten am^f mit bem ®d^Iafe gu Beftel^en l^aBc, fannfi du 
dir wol^t benfen. SSorgcfiem, am 3 D*^ontag, gaB bie ^ante l^ier in 
^enflngton einen au^erorbentlid^ gldngenben SBatt, Bei weld^em bie 
»&errn in Uniform unb bie damen in fogcnannten J?ancb*breffeB 
crfd)ienen ; wir BUeBen Big urn 4 Ul^r^ ®on ben ©djien werben 
dir bielleid^t interejfant fein — ber 'gerjog SCBill^elm bon SBraun* 
fd^weig, ber ^rinj bon Dranien mit feinen Beiben ®6^nen, ber 
^erjog bon SKeUington, k« — © ejiern waren wir in ®ion Beim 
»§er§og bon 0 lortl}uniBertanb unb fe^t wotten wir nad^ Giaremont 
fa^ren. 

du wirft baran fel^cn, baf wir unfcre 3^i^ gufammen 
nel^men muffen, nur urn einigeg bon ben Sl^erfwurbigfeiten liJonbon'g 
gu fe^en. 

die lieBe ^Tante ifi fel^r gutig gegen ung, unb tl^ut atteg, wag 
ung nur irgenb greube madden fann ; au(B bie Gouftne ijt au^er=* 
orbentlid^ freunblid^ mit ung. SBir wol^nen l^ier jwar etwag Be:» 
fd^rdnft ; aBer bod^ fei^r angenel^m.— 3 d^ ^offe dir aug SBruffel 
augfiil^rUd^ern SSeridt;t aBjujiatten. 


©riiffel, 3often Suni 1836. 

8ieBe SD^ama — Sd^ Benu^e bie ©elegenl^eit; ba^ ^o^ja gurucf 
nad^ »RoBurg gel^t, urn dir enblid^ einmal wieber ju fd^reiBem 
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SBenn i(^ in ?Pari^ ttur irgenb gel^abt fo njurbe l(i^ 

Sir t>on bort aug einige gefanbt ^)aBen. Sag « 6 oteI 
beg QJrinccg; in njett^em voix in ^arig wol^nten, war fiir iing attc 
ein fur^terli^^er Qlufcntl^altgort, ba man i?or £drm auf ber ©tra^ 
faum fein eigneg SBort ijerflel^en fonnte. ©rnjl SBiirtemBerg l^atte 
furj ^orl^cr in bemfclben ‘§aufe gewol^nt. SDdl^renb unfreg 9tuf« 
entl^alteg in ^arig l^aben wir ni^t nur bie ©tabt unb il^re 3Werf<* 
wurbigfeiten fennen geternt, fonbern l^aben and) mel^rere fel^r 
Ibubfd^e ^tugfliige in bie nd^ern Umgebungen gemad^t. 2Bir be* 
fuc^ten ®t. Sioub, Sl'^eubon, STOontmorencb, ^teuillb, 33er* 
faitleg, Srianon, k., unb bewunberten uberatl bie l^errlicbe 
^egenb, in wel(!^er ^Jarig liegt. SBei *§of wurben wit mit ba 
atliergrd^ten 5trtigfeit unb ^bjlicb^eit embfangen, unb wir muffen 
atte im l^oc^flen @rabe bem grogen S^obe bei^flicbten, bag man ber 
foniglid^en SamiUe gollt. 

0 lun, na^ aUen Satiguen unb atten 3 «tj^^uungen flnb wir in 
eine neue ^eimat^ eingejogen, unb flnb frol^ ein geregelteg, rul^igereg 
)&eben wieber fiil^ren gu fbnnen. SBir bewol^nen ein fleineg, aber 
re(^t freunblicbeg «§aug, mit einem fleinen ©drtdjen babor, unb flnb 
l^ier Dbglei^ in einer grogen ©tabt, bo^ ganj; abgeftbieben bon bem 
Jidrmen ber ©tra^en. 

Sie Bel^rer, welti^e fur ung beftimmt flnb, fotten gan^ bor* 
trefflicb fein, fo ba^ ft* alleg bereint, urn unfre ©tubien ju fbrbem, 
benn an unferm Slei^ wirb eg l^ofentli* ni*t fe^ten. Dnfel 
Beo))oIb wirb erfl am 15 ten l^ier elntreffen; big cr fommt, wirb 
aUeg f*on im beften @ange fein. 2Bir l^aben ung big je^t f*on 
bottfommen eingeri*tet, toerben bie nd*fien ^l!age ju ben nbtl^igen 
SSifltcn bertoenben, unb bann in ber nd*fien 8 Bo*e unfer neueg 
)liebcn beginnen. 

SBenn Su biefe 3eiren erl^alten wirfl, flel^efl Su an* gerabe 
im SBegriff ein neueg Beben ju beginnen, Seine Sleife na* bem 
©eebabe, l^brte i*, wittfi Su am loten f*on antreten, 3* 
wiinf^e, bag biefe 6 ur Si* in attem gufirieben fleHen mbge. 3Wir 
l^at bie Sleife na* ©nglanb einen totalen 3lbf*eu gegen bie ©ee 
bv'rurfa*t, fo bag i* gar ni*t gem nur baran benfe. 
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To THE Duke of Coburg. (See pp. 138, 148, 157.) 

SStfijfel, am isten 9 tugufi 1836. 

SBir tegleitetcn ben Dnfel in§ bon SBebettoo, ein Sacjcr 
in einer unge|)euren ®ene liegt, auf metier in gel^n 
©tunben Umfang fcin gu fel^en ifl. ®a6 Imager ferbfl mag 
cine ©tunbe im Umfang l^aben, unb ifl mit bet attergrd^ten ©teganj 
etBaut, bie Saracfcn unb ©tdtte mctben Beffet eingericS^tet, alS in ben 
meifien Safernen bet {?aBf ifi. 2Btr l^atten gut SBol^nung eine 
red^t l^uBfd^c fleine 33 ara(fc, neBen bcr »f 5 niglid^en, auf meld^er eine 
BelgifdB^ ^tne fad^flfd^e fflagge mel^tc. 5 ttte mar ein 
anbere0 miUtairifd^e^ ©d^aufbiei pi fc^en, unter meld^en fid^ aBcr 
BefonberS gmci 2^an6ber au^jeid^neten. S 3 efonber$ bag jmeitc mar 
au^erorbentUd^ fd^on, unb fott bem 5 tugfb^^^ erfa'^renen 
Dfficire nad^, ein treueg 93 itb beg mirftidBen ^riegeg gemefen fein. — 
!Die geminnenbe ^2lrmce murbe bon ben ©enerdten ©oetaig, STOagnan 
unb STOarneff commanbirt, bie berlierenbe bon ben ©enerdien 
b’OUbier unb Sime ; meil biefe aBer aug il^rer Bcbrdngten Sage fldf^ 
nid^t ju l^elfen mu^ten, leitete ber Dnfel felBfi ben SRiuf jug. — 0 ladB 
ben ermubcnben ^art|)ien unterl^iclten fld^ bie ©olbaten mit bets* 
fd^iebenen ©bWen, Bei metd^en mir jugegen maren, mie SBettIdufe, 
^Icttern auf '^o'^cn ©tangen, @adE^ii!()fen, ^Jed^ten, Sftingen, ic., — 
in metd^cn fie biel ©cfdBidiUdBfeit jeigten. 3 m ©anjen jeigten fidB 
bie ^J!rub^en auf eine fo bort(jeili^afte SBeife, ba^ mir atte baruBer 
erjlaunt maren. — ©egen 5 (Benb mar jumeiten eine bortrefflid^e 
STOuflf, jufammengefc^t aug alien Oicgimentgmuflfen, in meld^er 
an 160 STOujlfer mitmirften. 


95 onn, 3of}en 3 uli 1837. 

SieBer 5 Pa^)a — . . . OnM Seopolb 'f)at mir fel^r biel tiBer 
©nglanb unb bag ^l!reiBen bafelBfl gefd^rieBen. ©0, fel^r fld^ im SoBe 
ber iungen »^ 5 nigin alle ^artl^eien bereinigen, fo fcl^r intriguiren 
unb manoeubriren fie mit unb gegen einanber* 2 )ie AaBalen unb 
Sntriguen follen fld^ bon alien ©eiten l^cr burd^freujen unb gegen 
einanber anfdm^)fen. 2llle ^Jartl^eien follen in unberfldnbigcm 
SBefen gegen einanber fiel^en ! . * . . 
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Sonn, 12 9loi?emBer 1837. 

fiUBer . . , Sa0 s?onge ©emeficr war unS i?erjlojfen, 

nod^ el^e wir red^t barait bcnfcn fonntcn. 3n ba^ neue l^aien wit 
«tt^ f(3^ott ganj gefiurjt. 

®iefcr ffiinter wirb fur un0 cin augcfirengter trcrben (ba wir 
mit Sottcgien unb ^uSarbeituitgcn gattj uBcrl^ctuft flnb). »6au))t® 
gcgenfianb uufercr fc^igen SBcfcB^ftigungcn ifl bag Oiomifci^e 
bag ©taatgrcc^t, unb bic ©taatgwirtl^fcJBaftglel^re; mit Sinang^ 
wiffenf(i^aft. 

®a ttcBen ^oren wir nod§ gweie l^iftorif^c Sottcgicn Bei JiBBeU 
unb 3t. SB. bon ©(Btcget, unb cin Bei Sid;tc 

(^nt]^ro)3otogic unb ^t;itofo^l^ic), unb wcrbcn guglci^ an unferm 
@ifcr bon ben ncucrcn ©^racBen nid^t aBIaffen. 


2(n bic bcrwitwctc ^^ergogin bon ®acBfen*®otBa. 

(See p. 158.) 

29 onn, 19 JlobemBer 1837. 

SSorgefiern erl;ielt id) cinen SBrief bon Dnfd SfoiBolb, in 
wcldBcm er ben SBunfe^ augftJridBt/ ung in ber SBeiBnadBtgwo^e 
in weld)er feine G^otlegien geBalten wetben, Bei fl^B in SBriiffcl gu 
fe^cn. 2 )u wirjl ®ir IcicBt benfen fonnen, lieBc ©ro^mama, wle 
fe^r ung biefer Heine SBefu^ freut. SDiilr iji eg barum Befonberd 
angeneBm, well wir nun beutU^Ber and) beg Dnfetg SKeinung fiBer 
bie ung BeborjleBenbe 3 !rennung unferer ©inBeit im fommenben 
gruBfaBre B^ren fonnen, unb iBm bann autB bie unfiige er^Hciren 
fonnen. 

3 ener SD^oment fleBt in feiner triiBcn ©ejiatt gang bor mir. 
®arum wotlen wir, fo langc eg no^ 3^ii ift ^B^n urn iBn 
ung gu erlei(Btern, urn bic ^iHc gu bergolben. 


To THE Duke of Coburg. (See p. 159,) 

Sonn, 24 SRobemBer 1,837. 

^ieBer ^a^a — $)ag ^ema weIcBeg fe^t Bier unb in bet Um* 
gegenb bic gauge SBelt Bef^dftigt, ijl bic ©cfangcnneBmuttg be^ 
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Min. S)ic <ftat^oIif(S&e $art^)ei ifl ganj 
uub bro^)t alien ^Preu^en unb ^rotejlanten ben ^ob unb ben 
Untergang. ©eftern, am Klemengtage, ertrartete man einen 5luffianb 
in 5lac^en unb ,^dln ; abet eg f(^eint, bag aug bor mi^ 

lit^if^^en Slugrufiungen, 51tleg rul^ig geblieben ifi. 

Su mirjl miffen mie fid^ ber ^r^bifd^of In 93egug auf bie 
»&ermef!anifc5^ett )&e^ren gegen bie Uniberfttdt 93ontt bcnommen l^at, 
bag er ben iProfefforen berboten l^at ju lefen, bag er bag l^ieflge 
©eminarium aufgelbji ^at, unb ojfnen ,^'rieg gegen bie ^reugif(3^e 
0legierung gefu^rt. 

t&ierauf ^at ber t^bnig ben SJIinifter nad; ,tbin ge** 

urn mit bem ^rjbifdbofe gu unterl^anbeln, meicber {encn 
jtebodb ui(Jbt aufnabm^ unb au(^ feinem S^rbfefforen ober ©eiftU^ben 
criaubte bor ibm feine ©runbfd^e gu recbtfertigen. 

S^leuerbingg miberfe^te gd? ber ^rjbifcbof offen gegen bie 
©infegnung ber gemifdbten ^l)m, menu nid^t atle ^inber fatboligdb 
merben foUten. 

‘@iner 3tufforberung feine ©tette nieberjutegen, bon ©eiten beg 
^bnig’g, ertoiberte er, ber Jtbnig b<ibe in ©eiftli^en 3(ngelegen* 
beiten gar feine ©timme, morauf benn bie gebeime SSerbaftung unb 
ndcbtli^e (Shtfubrung beg @r§bif^of g erfolgte. 

Qtin reiser angefebener ^atbolif f)m dugerte : — „ SWan mug 
„ mit ung regieren, benn gegen ung fonn man ni(bt regieren, eg 
„ mug nodb fo mcit fommen alg eg in SBelgien ig; nebmen gd? bie 
„ S^reugen in bag ge ni^t mit S)ref^gegeln aug bem iSanbe 
« gejagt merben.^' 


To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha. (Seep. i6i.) 

93onn, am 26gen IDecember 1837. 
iitic ©rogmama — ^aufenb taufenb 2)anf flir bag gbone 
ffieibnacbtggegbenf, meicbeg mir ber ^err Slatb in ®einem 0lamen 
bef^erte. 9Benn man an eincm foicben ilage fo meit getrennt 
bon ber »&eimatb unb ben ©einigen ig, fo ig eg iiberaug mobl** 
tbuenb burti^ ein “Mnbenfen in ibten ^reig juriid gerufen gu merben. 
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3n ©cbanfen ging aUe berftoffcnen SBeil^nacJ^tgabetlbe bur^, 
beren wir bie meijicn bei ®it bettebten, unb bon ®iT immer fo 
gldnjenb befti^enft wurben. ®o(^ au(^ an biefem SBcil^nad^tbabenb 
war i(^ in 5)einer 0ld^e, wenigfieng im @eifle. 

2)ag ifi wirflid^ ganj wunberfd^bn unb mit ber l^ftbfd^en 
Seflc l^offe mid^ balb ju fd^mfidfcn. 

ffiir gebad^ten, wie Du weift, liebc ©ro^mama, bie SBcil^ 
nad^tbwod^c in 3Brujfet ju berleben, baran l^at unb mein einfditiged 
Jtuie berl^inbert, wcId^eS jwar fajl ganj wicber t;cil ifi, abet nod^ 
nid^t jiarf genug ifi, eine d^nlid^e Oleife unb bie bortigen 5ln* 
firengungen o^ne Srotgen augju^atten. ©d t^ut unb au^erorbentlidb 
leib auf biefe ffreube oer^id^ten ju muffen. Dodb, auf ber anbern 
©cite, l^abcn wir nun urn mel^r Qut unb STOu^e bie Sottegien 
unb 5irbeiten ju re^etiren unb bie ru^jige ©rl^oiung meineb ffu^eb 
abjuwarten. 

3ugteid^, tiebe ©rofimama, erlaube mir Dir meine l^erjUd^flen 
©{u(fwunfdl)e ju Silken ju legcn. 3K5ge allcr Segcn beb »§immelb 
aud^ im fommenben Sa^re auf Dir ru:^en. STOdge ber •i&immet Dir 
fletb ®efunb:^eit unb ungetriibte «§citerfcit berlei^en. Wlix txt)alU 
aud^; im ndd[;ften Sal^re bie i!iebe unb bab SBo^lwotten beren id^ 
mid^ bib ie^t erfreute. 

0lod^ bin id^ Dir biclen Danf pir jwei 95riefe fd^ulbig, bie id^ 
bib ie^t nid^t beantworten fonnte, ba bor l^eranfommenben Sericn, 
bie ^rbeiten fld^ fo l^dufen, ba^ fie ben ganjen 5!ag in Slnfbrudb 
ne^men. 

2Bie freute eb mic^ gu Ijbren baf? Du wieber bollfommen wol^l 
unb gefunb bifi. 

S3on bem lieben SBonn l^abe id^ Dir nid^tb ju erjdl§>(en. Der 
©treit ber 9>?einungen iiber bie l^annbbrifd^en Stngelegenl^eiten unb 
bie mit bem ©rjbifd^of bon Jtbln, bUben ben SKittelbunft unb SBun** 
berbunft ber i^iefigen ©onberfationen. 

9^un lebe woT^l, liebe ©rofmama, unb bel^alte in Uebebottem 
Stnbenfen 

Deinen treuen G^nfel, 

3llbert. 
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To THE Duke of Coburg. (See p. 164.) 

26jien December 1837. 

SBir Qebacj^tcn ©einen ©eBurt^tag in aStuffel mit bem Iteben 
Dnfel feiern ; aMxi ber emfdftige ©tof an mein l^at unS 
urn biefc f?reube gcBrad^t. 3 (i^ Bin gwar n?icber total l^ergejicttt, 
aBer mu^l bod^ not^ bag SSein etwag fd^oncn, unb l^dttc einerfeitg 
barunt aucB ben Satiguen 93 rii|ferg mid^ nidl)t unter^iel^en fBnncn, 
anbetfeitg n?oKte id^ aud^ bort nid^t alg »§lnfcnber l^erumfieigcn. 
SBir flnb barum im ftillen SBonn gcBlteBen, too n?ir mit ber flics' 
petition ber SoKcgicn Befd^dftigt flnb. . . . Su toirft aud^ Bcfilmmt 
3 tntl^cll an ben Solner ©reigni^en genommen I^aBcn. ^^ier ifi eg 
bie J^eBengftage getoorben unb jeigt ftd^ fel^r bcutUd^, ba$ bie blel 
getJtiefene -Slnl^dnglid^fett ber flll^eintanbe erftaunlicB locfer ift. 
„^reu§ unb Sutl^erlfd^er ^efeer'* flnb getoo^nlidBe ©dBUn^jfreben. 
2Bie eg fd^elnt, ifi bie $rieflert)art|)ei au^erorbentlid^ fiarf; fie 
finbet l^re »§aui)tjiu|e in bem 5 lbel unb ben ISanbleuten. Slament^- 
lid^ ber Slbel ifl l^ier fel^r Bigott. 

JDeln treuer <Sof)n 

SllBert. 


To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha. (See p. 175.) 

£ieBe ©rof mama — 3d^ l^aBe f(Bon mieber lange gefdumt cl^e 
i(^ J)ir fd^relBe; aBer menn man ein SPlal im SlicBtgtl^un fid; 
oertieft l^at, fo ifl eg fd;n?cr baraug fld^ l^erborjuarBeiten. 

2tug ®einem UeBen S5rief an ©rnfi erfal^ bag eg mit 
©einern ®efinben bod^ Beffer gel^t unb bag ®u in Deinem fd^onen 
jeftt mieber mit neuem ©lanje gejierten aSinterf^alaig eingejogen 
Bifi. 9Bie bergdnglid^ fold^er ©lanj iji, l^aBen mir gejiern red^t 
beutlid^ em)>funben, mo menn ©ott feine fcBirmenbe »§anb nid^t 
uBer ung gel^alten l^dtte, mol^l bag ganje ©d^Iog ein fllauB ber 
Sflammen gemorben mdre, unb mir Beibe in feiner SBeife l^dtten 
entrinnen ffinnen. 

5ltte SKorgen mirb in unfren ©tuBen etmag gel^eljt, bamit menn 
mir jumeilen beg SKittagg in bie ©tobt fommen mir nid^t ganj 
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Mtc Simmer flnbeti. Suf^ttiger Seife wareit mir borgejiem 2 tbcub 
nac() bent 5!l^eater in ber @tabt geblleSen, um un 0 Bel bem 
fallen auf bie 0 lofenau nic^t gu erfditen. 2 tm anbem fWnrgen 
erttjac3^>te bon elnem unangenel^men ©eru^e; ftJtang au 6 
bem 93ette, nm 311 fel^cn oB nid^t an einem ber Oefen bietteid^t 
bergeffen morben mar bie ^tabb^ aufjumadC)enj ein immer bidCerer 
3iaud^ fam mir entgegen, bocf; fonnte ic^ nid^tS entbedfen ; al 0 
in bie bierte ©tube fam frf^lngen mir bie ^ellen Slammen cntgcgen^ 
fie fianb ganj in Setter. 3d; fd^rie Seuer ! Setter ! morauf @rnji 
tinb (Sart aug feinem Simmer p ’^ulfe fam. Qlu^er un 8 ®reien 
mar feine ©eetc in bem Stitgel beg ©d^toffeg, eg mar and; ju fritt) 
bag auc^ 0 liemanb in ber 0 lac^Barfd;aft auf mar. 2 )u fannfl ®ir 
unfern ©c^retfen benfen. SBir l^tclten nid;t lange Olatl^, fonbern 
fd^Ioffen aUe 5^^uren gu, unb fberrten ung mit bem Seuer ein. ©g 
ffanben ung nur gmei ^ri’tge mit SBaffer unb eine »^anne mit 
Gamidentl^ee gu ©eBote, bie mir nad^ STOogHd^feit bertbenbeten. 
©rnfi ergriff meinen unb feinen 2^antel unb marf fie oBen auf bie 
Siammen, ic^ trug mein ganjeg Sett |)erBei unb groge Seden unb 
SWatra^en gegen bie Brcnnenbe fflanb, »^art fd^mang mit eincr 
unglauBtid^en ^raft einen marmornen ^J!ifd^ in bie ^ol^e unb fd^leu*' 
berte it;n auf ein in Slammen fiel^enbeg Sud^erBrett, metd^eg t;terauf 
in fld^ jufammenjiurgte. $Iiad^bem mir in biefer SBeife ^err uBer 
bag Seuer gemorben maren, fonnten mir erfi baran benfen um meitere 
»&ulfe ju fle^en. 

©rnjf fiurjte trie er aug bem Sette gefommen mar bie ^rebben 
l^inunter gur ©d^itbmad^e, bie nun ben Seuerruf erfd^allen lieg, 
mdl^renb id^ unb ^art nod^ oBen arBeiteten; bie « 6 i^e unb ber 
Oualm maren fo ungel^eucr, bag atte Senfier l^inaug gebla^t maren^ 
bag felBji bie ©Ufer bie auf Silbern unter Stallmen flanben 
fbrangen, unb bie Silber l^inein gebrudft toaren, bag ber Simig 
an ber Sl^tire gang berfol^It iji. 

3 e^t fam eiftgfl »gulfe bon alien Seiten, eine avenge bon 
airBeitern famen mit aBajfer Igerauf unb tofd^ten bie nur gebdmbftc 
©lut^. SerBrannt flnb ein SCid^erBrett mit bielen Sfid^n unb 
unferen fdmmtlid^en «ubferfiidgen, gmei ©tu^le, ein 3 :ifdg, ein 

1C* 
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ifi trclter gar feiit Unglficf gef^^el^cn aTg ba^ Jtart unb id) 
ung bie g^ugfol^Ien berbrannt l^abett, ba wir Barfuf in 
gerati^en juaren. 

®a^ Unglud voax bobutc^ cntjianbeu ba^ cin unfunbigcr (gin* 
l^ci^er in einem Dfcn gel^eijt l^atte njelc^er nid^t baju befiimmt trar, 
unb auf n?eld?cm SBiid^er unb .^u^ferftid^e fianDen, gegen ben cine 
S^fenge bon gctcl^nt toaren. 5)a§ cinjige 93ilb ioel^eS 

unberfel^rt geblieben ifi, ift eine Qlbbilbung bon bem SBranb beg 
^ataig in ©otl^a. 

0 iun iebe ^ool^t, liete ©ro^mama. ©r|)a(te ®eine JIJiebe 

5)einem treuen ©nfel, 

^illbert. 

Slofenau, am i 8 ten Dct 1838 . 
— ^®ag berfbro^enc ©emdlbe merbe i(^ balb abfci^iden 

fdnnen. 


To Prince William of Lowenstein. (See p. 180.) 

Jloburg, 26 October 1838 , 

Sieber )i?bn?cnjleitt — ©mbfange taufenb taufenb ®anf fiir 
Seine lieben, freunbli^^en bie ung ein ftnb, ba^ 

Su no^ gumeilen Seiner treuen ??reunbe gebenfft, 3^ glaube, 
fiir immer toerben mir bie ^eitem 3!age, meld^e toir gufammen tl^eilg 
in SBef^dftigung, tl^eitg in frol^er Unterl^altung jubra^ten, 

atg bie gtudlicJbfien meineg JCebeng erf^einen. 3^rot§ ber gro^en 
Xlngenirtl^eit unb ben bielen 9Xedereien l^errfc^te jletg bie bolfom* 
menfie »§armonie. SBie fd^bn maren unfre ffiBinterconjerte, unfre 
t^eatralifd^en Serfu(3^e, @bfl^i^ 9 flnge nac^ bem 93enugberg, bie 
©d^ibimmbal^n, ber ffed^tboben! 3(3^ barf gar nic^^t an 3ltlcg 
gurudbenfen ! 

@m|l gel^t nun nad^ Sregben, urn fi(^ bort bem 9Warg ju obfern, 
er mill fic^ bort ganj in’g mUitairifc^e SBefen jtiirgen. SWeine 
itaUenif(i^e 9leife toerbe i^ in J^urjem beginnen. 3(^ tocrbe Sir 
^umeilen bon berf(3^iebencn ^unften aug, SRad^rii^t geben; Su 
mupt mir aber au(3b fc^^reibcn, i(i^ mitt Sir immer ttJunIte angebcn, 
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3n 10 12 5 lagett werbe fci^ott bie »§eimat^ im 

9 tu(fett 3^ ttjitt nid^t el^et abreifett, aW Bill oud^ @rnfl 

feitt Pott mac^t, bamit er nici^t atteln gurutfbleibt : bie 

J 5 !rcnnuttg toirb unS furd^terlid^ f^toer toerben ; toir waren btS 
ic|t, fo tange loir bcnfcn fbnnen, feiner nop> einen Sag ol^ne ben 
anbcrn. wag mir ben ?lugen6tid gar nld^t bergegen* 

joartigen. 


To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha. (See p. 183.) 

3e|t bin id) ganj attcin. @mp ip uber attc 95 crge, idb bin 
;;uriidgeblieben unb nod) umgeben bon fo bieten S^ingen bie mir 
immer borfbiegcln, er muffe in ber S^ebenpube fein. 3u toem fann 
ic^ mid^ be^cr loenben unb meinem «§ergen J?uft map^en, alS ju 2)ir, 
liebe ©ro^mama, bie ®u immer fo biclen 5 (nt:^eil nimmp an 2lllem 
mag ung begegnet; bie Du ung beibc aud^ fo gang fennp unb 
berpel^p. ffiir begteiteten Qcrnp no^ big nad^ ^^obenpein, mo mir 
nod^ einen 5 tbenb unb ben fotgenben a^orgen gufammen bei ber 
guten alten ©ro^tante gubrad)ten. ©ie mar fe^r erpeut ung mieber 
einmal bei Pd^ ju fel^en, bicReid)t jum lenten SDtate ; benn Pe ip 
fd)on 80 3al)re alt, unb fe^^r franfli(^ gemorben ; aup) bie beiben 
©oupuen maren fe^r pcunblid^ gegen ung. SCBir maren nod^ ben 
aibenb rec^t oergniigt. Der anbere SWorgen brad^te bann ben 
©d^merj beg a(bfd)iebg. SBir btieben nur nod^ big aJtittag unb 
futjren bann (bie^mal ot)ne ©rnp) mieber ber »&eimatl^ ju, mo mir 
fap gu ©ig geporen, aibenbg urn 10 U^r anlangten. SBir maren, 
mie gembl^nlicb, mieber auf einer ofnen Drop^fe gefal^rcn unb l)atten 
in bem Ueblicbcn S^ranfenmalbe einc ^dlte bon 16 @raben gu uber- 
pel^en. SRunmel^r l^at ©rnp bie erpe 0tacbt in Dregben burd^^ 
fc^Iafen. ©g mirb il^m ber l^eutige Sag bod^ aud^ etioag leer 
borfommen. 3 d^ fd^rieb ii^m l^eute unb ert^arte morgen ober 
itbermorgen ein baar 3 ^ilcn bon ii^m, id^ mid Pe Dir fogleid^ 
guf^iden, menu eg Dir red^t ip. 

SDBenn id^ Dir lange nid^t fc^rieb, fo gefd^fa)^ eg, meil mir in 
ben fe^ten Sogen mirflid^ nod^ fel^r SSieleg gu bepred^en unb gu. 
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)6eforgert flatten. $>u twirji eS mix Sejiimmt nid^t iifeel nel^mcn. 
S)a0 „ 2Bir " i»erbe ic^ mix nutt abgetuol^ncn mfiffen unb mid^ 
immcr M fo egoifiifd^ itnb fait lautenben 3d^’^ bebiencn rniiiffen^ 
3 tt 2Btr flang 5 ttte 8 biel n?eidf;er, bcnn bag SBir briitft bie ^garmonle 
ntel^rerer ©eeleti aug, bag 3 d^ brutft mel^r ben aBiberflanb beg 
(Sin^elnen gegen bic du^eren .^rdfte aug, jebod^ auc^> bag SSertrauen 
auf eigene ©tdrfe. 

3d^ ntu^ flird^ten, 2)id^ mit meincm @efcC)njd^ ju langmilen, 
bodC; iji eg mir bei bet te^igen StiUc cine 9 Bo^It^)at fd^njafeen jii 
fgnnctt. 

dtoburg, am 29 S^obbr. 1838. 


^5!aufenb ®anf fur 2)citten rc|ten gndbigen, fo liebebotten ®rief* 
3Bic njol^f i^nt eg gu milfett, ba^ 3emattb bic ©efiil^Ic bie ung 
befeelen mitfut;It* 3d^ l^abe einen S 3 rief bon ©rnfi erl^alten, ba er 
abet fnil^erett 2 )atumg ifi alg bet Deinige, fo fenbe id^ ii)n 3 )ir 
nid^t. ©g l^at mir biete ?freube gemad^t fo bfterg bon il^m ju 
l^brcn. 

,S:oburg, am sten ®ecbr, 1838, 


To Prince William of Lowenstein. (See p. 197.) 

gioreng, 25 j^ebruar 1839, 

\^ieber Sowcnjtein. — ®d^on Idngft brdngte eg mid^ S>ir ein 
5 Paar Scifen gu fd^reiben unb ®ir fur 5 )einen lieben 93 ricf bom 
3 3 anuar gu banfen, ben icb bon ©otl^a gugefebieft erbielt ; aWein 
®u meipt, baff bie Bdfien SSorfd^e immer am feftenflen auggefftbrt 
merben ; fo fomme i(b benn re(bt fpdt 

%(il, S'foreng, mo icb mi(b feit gmei 2J?onaten aufbafte, bereinigf 
berrlidbe ^unftf(bd|e in f!(b ; i^ bin oft gang trunfen bon ®enuf, 
menn id^> aug einer ber ©alerien fomme, 2tu(b bie ©egenb um 
gtoreng 'f)at au^erorbentlid^e Steige, 3 cb micb bie Belt bet 
gang in ben ©trubel ber @efettf(baften geftixrgt, 3(b getangt, 
binirt, Komblimente gematbt, micb unb mir btdfentiren 
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laffctt, fran^dflfd^ unb engtifcS^ ipaxlixt, atk 5 ^^>rafett uber bag 
better bm iJicbengnjiitbtgen gefrielt, furj “ bonne mine 

h mauvais jeu"' gcmac^^t. I)u feunjl melne fiir ber* 

glei^cn, mu^t atfo mcinc S^orafterfldrfe bewunbern, ba|l td) 
inicJb nie entfcsbulbigt l^abe, nie bor 5 SKorgeng in melne 

33 et;aufung guriKfgcfe^nt, ben 6 arnebalgbec^er big auf ben SBoben 
geteert |)abe. 

Sl^ein ®ern)ellen in Sloren^ n?irb nid;t mel^^r lange wdl^ren. 
3cb gel^>e am 10 2^drj nadb 9tom, mi) idb 3 ®o^^n bletben merbe; 
bann eile S^ea^jet ju, unb bor bem bcr atlgugrogen 

*§lt 3 c fu^e i^ micber bic mci^en '@dm3ter bet 2ttben im ©efid^t 
ju l^aben. 

0 lun mu^ id^ ®ir miebet Sebewot;! fagen, lieber ^omenfieln. 


To THE Duke of Coburg. (See pp. i^2> et seqq.) 

Olom, 17 SWdtj 1839. 

©ejlern 5(bcnb flub mit in bem meltberul^mten 0lom ange« 
fommen; id^ fe^te midi; fogleid; nieber, urn ®it ^lad^rid^t babon 
i;u geben. 

SBit l^aben 4 ^lage gu unfetet Oieife l^iet^et betmenbet, ba mir 
cinige metfmutbigc ^unftc bet ©egenb nod^ befa'^en, mie ben 
betii|)mten SBaffetfatt bei ^letni, bet mitflid^ gto^atiiget ifi, aig 
man itgenb etmag in bet ©d^meij fle^t, ben ®ee ^taflmene, bie 
SStiide beg 2 tuguftug bei S^atni, k. ©efietn l^abe id^ nodb mit 
Wlx. ©ebmout einen ©tta^en Olom’g 

gemad^t; eg fdllt mit entfefeUdb fd^met mid; ju iibetjeugen, bafi i(b 
inSlombin; eg fbnnte— einige ))tad^tbone ^aldfie abgered^net — 
eben fo gut Jebe ®tabt J)eutfd^lanbg fein. 

3 db glaube, baf mit big gegen ben i Slbtil alleg ®el^engs» 
mutbige l^iet gefel^en l^aben metben, unb bann in ben etfien 
XaQtn beg ndd^jien 2^^onatg unfete Oieife nad^ Oledbel fortfe^en 
fbnnen ... 
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Went, 31 1839. 

. * . ©inctt eingtgen SD'Joment nel^mc auS ; ba^ ifl ber, 
in njeld^cm ber bom 95 aIcon beg SSaticang l^erab bem in 

STOaflen jujlrdmenbctt SSolfe ble SSeneblction ertl^eitt; eg gefd^lel^t 
untet ©lotfengeldute, Jtanonettbonner bon ber ©ngelgburg unb 
miUtatrif^^fer 2)ag ift eine ergrelfenbe ©cene. 

2)er Steft Ijl gar gu lang unb gebel^nt, unb gibt gu fel^r bag SBitb 
bom ©d^enbienft. 9 tm betgangenen $)iengtag l^abe icl^ bie @^re 
gel^abt feiner «§eUig!eit aufjumarten. 2)er alte '^err mar fel^r 
freunbti^ unb 3^ blieb fajl eine l^alBe ©tunbe Bei il^m 

in einer ficinen ©tube eingcfc^Io^en, mir untcrl^ielten ung auf 
Statienifti^ uBer ben C?influ|l ber 5 (egbbti«t wif bie griedBifti^e .Runfi, 
unb biefer auf bie romifdBe. 3 )er BelB^ftbtete bie (Struffer 
iBdtten ben ©riedB^w SSorBtlber gebient. ^rotj^ feiner Snfattis' 
Biiitdt magte idB BeBauBten, ba^ biefeg SSolf feine Jtunft erft 
bon ben QlegbBii^^^n entnommen B«Be. 


Sfleapelf am iiten 5 lBril 1839. 

. , . 3 dB Bin nun oBngefdBr 5 ^age ^ict unb mit bem 
©e^en ber inneren STOerfmurbigfeiten Bef^dftigt, beren S^leabel nidBt 
bieic. aufjumeifcn ip Bi^ ^i^ f^Bne 0iatur angc* 

miefen, bie audB mirflidB reijenb fein mu^. 0 io(B padc id) Pe nidBt 
redBt genie^en fonnen, ba iBr ber fublicBe 5 lnpridB ganj aBgeBt; 
bie SBerge unb fetBp ber 33 efub Pnb mit ©dBnee Bebedft, unb 
«§immcl unb STOeer fo grau unb buper, ba^ man pdB an bie 
Slorbfee berfe^t glauBt. 2 ^an ermartet jum SDJonbmedBfel, meldB^t 
in menigen 3 !agcn eintritt, bag SBepe. QSorgepern B<i^« widB 
bem tffonige unb ber iJBnigin Bt^^pntiren laffen. . . , 
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Sfleapet, am 2Sten %ptil 1839. 

0lel^mc tflufcnb Sanf fiir 5)einctt lenten S&rief, ber mi^ bon 
®emen 0leifcbl^nen in .^euntni^ fe^t. 3 < 2 ^ teife morgen 
bon 0leabel ab, unb irerbe nun ®(S^ritt fur ©d^ritt, bo(i^ ol^ne 
einen Idngeren Qtufentl^att an irgenb etneni Drte ju mad;ett^ an 
ber SBcftfufie Statien^ l^inaufhjanbern, unb gebenfe bann^gegen 
®nbe beS ndd^flten 2)ionat3 in ^urin ^u fein. SBie fel^r toirb c§ 
niid^ freuen 2)ic^ auf bent SBoben StalicnS ober in ben ©d^meijer 
Bergen toieber ju fet;en! ®u toirfl auf Jeben Sail in SD^ailanb 
einen SBrief bon mir borflnben reftante/* in njeld^em id^ 

meinen nd^eren Oleifebcrici^t abftatten toerbe. 

2l?ein ,9lufent^alt in 0leabel toar du^erfl intereffant, ic^> l^abe 
itjn aud) red^t benu^t urn Sides ju fel^en. 2BaS mic^ befonberS. 
angefbrod^en l^at, ift S^ombeji, ein bur^ unb burd^ mer?rotirbiger 
S 3 unft. 33 on ben umUegenben fd^onften 2!^eilen ber @egenb l^abe 
ic^ ben 33 efub, S^dftum, ©orrent unb bie Snfei Sa^ri befud;t. 


S^ifa, am 5ten 3 )?ai 1839. 

3 d^ fd^reibe biefe in ber ^offnung, ba^ fie 2)id^ gefunb 
unb mol^lbei^alten in 2^?aitanb treffen mbgen, um ®ir Oio^^bort 
uber unferen 3 lcifejujtanb abjuftatten. SBir l^aben Sledpel am 
26ften beriaffen unb flnb birect nad^ 3 ftom gegangen, njo i(^ mid^ 
2 5 j;agc auf^ieit, ben einen, um nod^ eine adgemeine Ueberfld;t 
ber ©ad^en ju bej?mmen, bie id^ mdl^renb meineS Idngeren 
Siufentl^altS bafeibfl im ^injetnen gefel^en l^atte; ben anbern, um 
^liboU gu fe^en. SBir flnb nun uber SBiterbo unb ©iena birect 
l;ierl^er, ol^ne ??ioren^ ^u beru|ren. »&eute merbe id^ ^>ier bleiben, 
morgen nad^ Ji^iborno gel^en unb toieber l^ierl^er gurueffommen, 
bann toerbe id^ uber Succa nad^ ©enua meinen SBeg nel^men 
too id^ atfo gegen ben 9ten anlangen toerbe. SJ^ein Slufentl^alt 
bafelbjl toirb ftd^ auf 2 biS 3 ^l!age befd^rdnfen, fo ba^ id^ befHmmt 
am i3ten bort abreifen toerbe. ®ann toerbe id^ auf ber ©tra^e 
oon Slooi bent Slorben gufleuern. Srl^atte id^ bis ba^in bon 

27 
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SDit BefKmmte 0lad^r(d^t au0 Wlailan\), fo tt?erbe mi(a^ Beeltcn 
bort ein^utreffen* »§dre nld^td fo ttjerbe id^ nacl) 

^urin ge^ien, urn mid^ bort clnige 3 !age aufjul^alten. ®attn ttjiitbe 
id& uber ben Seml^arb unb Saufanne nad^ Sern mtd^ njenben, 
nnb J)td^ bott auf atle Sdlle ewarten. 


To Prince William of Lowenstein. (See p. 205.) 

Coburg, 30 Sunt 1839. 

J&ieber J^bnjenfiein — 2)u l^aji mir burdb 2)elttc licbcn Seilen 
au0 SBerlin gro^e Srcube gemad^t, benn idb i)atU red^t lange gar 
nidbts bon 2)ir gel^brt. ®u biji atfo njol^l unb bergnfigt unb 
trdgjl ®eln aSetool^ncr ber SSerliner ©anbfiebb^ gu 

mit blel IJaffung unb ©ebulb ! UebrigenS fann id^ mir benfen, 
ba^ bie Uniberfltdt unb bie bieten auggejeidi^neten unb berii^mten 
5Kdnner, metd^e baran n:irfcn, eine rcidf^fic^e ^ntfc^dbigung bieten. 
SBenn id^ ba§ SBort Unibcrfltdt augfbrec^e, unb mid^ babei atter 
ber guten 3 Sorfdtje crinnere, bie id^ bort mir borl^ielt, fo fd^dme 
idi) midb faji meineg ie?igen Sebeng, meld^eS bodb l^aubtfdd^Iid^ in 
einem »&erumfd^lenbern unb ©ombUmenten SWad^en bejie|>t, 
5 )od^ mu^ id^ gcMen, baf biefe le^te itatienifd^e 0leife bon 
gro^em 3 flutjen fur mid^ mar ; fie l^at nid^t fomol^l im ©injelnen, 
ate burd^ i^jren ©efammteinbrucf auf mid^ gemirft* 2^ein 
©efid^t^brei^ 'f)(d fld^ fajl urn ba^ ©obb^ft^ ermeitert unb baS 
rid^tige Urtl^eil mirb fel^r babon unterftu^t, gefel^en ju l^aben. 
Stolien iji mirflid^ ein l^bd^jl intereffanteS 8anb unb unerfd^ob** 
flid^e Ciuette ber Selel^rung; bon bent ©enufi febod^, ben man 
fld^ bon bort berfbrld^t, befommt man auferorbentlid^ menlg ju 
fofien* 2Da8 Sanb blelbt in bielen, biclen Sejiel^ungen melt 
jointer bem juriidt, maa man babon ermartet, J)a5 .fttima, bie 
©egenb, baS Jlunflftreben flub SDinge, in benen man jlc^ fel^ 
unangenel^m getdufd^ft f&ei^tt. 
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STOettt £e5en im ©onjen wot angtoei^m. ®i« 
elites fo auSgejeld^neten SWatineS, wie be® -©ewn 
Uott StoifmOT, njor tnlr fe^r t^uer unb werti^, bann iegleitete 
miti^ auc^ ein junget, fe^ liebenSwlirbiget: Sngidnber, Wit. @eb- 
tnout, mit bem fel^r bertirout wurbe. Ueberl^amjt l^nrfd^te 
unter unS elite bSHlge -§aritiottle, was fo tiot^^wenblg ip, um toS 
Sebeti irgenb genlepeti ju iottttett. 

5(ttt 21 Sutil feletieti wlr l^ler ®mP’S ©eburtStog, uttb jwot 
felnen 2 i|ien, an weid^em ei: ntunblg wurbe. 3^ l^atte ble grope 
??reube, aud^ am fetben 3:age, burd^ eln 3»lnlperlal!patent bcllid:^lg 
erfidrt ju werben, unb bln nun ^err liber mlc^ felbp, was Id^ 
l^offe pets unb in {eber ffiesiel^ung p fein. 3n ffolge blefeS 
©relgnipeS l^atten wlr l^ler grope SePe, an weldpen baS ganje 
fianb mlt blel >§ergfidpfelt Slfell nal§m. 

2im 13 werbe Idp ©rnp nadp ®reSben beglelten unb ungefdl^r 
14 3:age bel l|m bielben; bann mup Idp nadp elnemmlr blS in 
ben 5 : 0 b Oerl^apten Drt, baS tlebenSwiirbige ^arlsbab, wo PJogia 
ble «ur braud^t unb fel^r wlinfdpt midp um Pdp ju paben. 
-goffenttidp wlrb biefer ffelbjug biS gegen STOltte 5tugupS beenbet 
fein. 

®ap icp midp fepr gepeut pabe, ©mp unb baS Hebe dToburg 
wieber ju fepen, lannp S)u ®ir wopl benfen. .§errn SHotp pabe 
idp berpeiratpet wlebergeptnben ; SBiedpmann fonb i^ In ©enf, 
bel melner Sante, ber ©roppirpin. 5ldp ! fSnnte Idp ©Ir elnmal 
balb irgenb wo liber ben SEBeg rennen; eS wfirbe midp fepr freuen 
nur ein pjaar ©tunben mit ®ir jufammen fein ju fbnnen. 3n 
blefen ©ebanfen bertleft fdpwdtje idp 3)lr ein PSaar ©tunben weg 
unb bebenfe nidpt, bap ®u mepr gu tpun pap ais mein ©efdpmier 
gu lefen! ®arum eln furger Plbfdpieb! 8ape balb bon ®ir 
pSren unb bergip nidpt 


Deinen, tc. »c. 
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To Concert-master Spaeth, (See p, 210). 

2J?ein Beftct ^txx Kon^crtmciftcr, — @ic ttjerbcn burc^ 
ben ©el^eimen fytorfc^utj bie Ictjte ©enbung ber 

S 9 eitrdge ju bcm ©Ingberein erl^atten l^aben, ici^ no( 3 ^ in ©otl^a 
eintrteb* 

•Sente fci^tcfe ^ Stjnen. ben erfe:^nten, l^eif geliebten ^PreiS ber 
^ 5 !onfunft bon SBeet'^oben. toar l^ier nur fiudioeife ju l^aben, 
toe^^alb erfi naci^ fc^^relben laffcn mu^te, barum erl^alten 
©ie aucJ^ bie 3 Wuf!!alien erft ie|t* ®ie au8gcfe|ten Snjirumentals 
ftimmen, flnb babel unb bnrd) einen glucftic^ben 3rttl}unt ber •Sanbs 
lung bie ©ingftiminen [ogar bobb^lt* 2)ag @anjc fommt bod^ tl^eurcr, 
alg ic^ eg ^nfangg glaubte, eg n?irb ftd^ bie ©umme ol^ngef&br auf 
60 ©ulben belaufen j bag ^eigt, ba^ \xix mit unfren Sonbg feine 
fe^r gro^en Slcquifltionen werben niac^en fbnnen. 5)iefe Santate 
fbnnen ©ie nun ber 35 ibliotl^ef beg ©ingbereing einberleiben, nur 
ben t^labieraugjug trurbe i^ mir toieber juriicferbitten, tt?enn bag 
gonjert boriiber fein fottte, 

melbe mi^ gu ber @oTos'SBa^^©tlmme in ber Kantate, bie, 
toenn fie au^ ni^t bebeutenb ifi, mir boi^b rec^bt intereffant 
erfc^cint. 3'J?ei ©obrane gut ju befctjen mirb 3^nen biellei(bt 
einige 2 )tu^ema(ben. 3 u ber obligaten S 3 iolin)limme, bie auggcjeici^net 
fc^bn ifl, mirb fl^ ^i^^orn fe^r gut eignen. 

0lun leben ©ie too^l, befter •Serr ^onjertmeifier, laffen ©ie 
mir boc^ na^b ^arlgbab einige 0la^britbt uber bie 5 Proben beg 
•S^nbet unb SHencini jufommen. 

3 mmer 3 br 3 :b^en gemogner 

ailbert 

Sregben, am 23flen 3 uU i839» 


To Baron Stockmar, (See pp. 226, 235.) 

3 db Wteibe S^nen ^jeute an einem ber glutflicJbflen Sage 
meineg Sebeng unb bie freubigfie 9 la( 3 brt(^t, bie S^inen mit^ 
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tl^eiten fann .... @ie ijl fo gut unb freunWi^ gegcn nii^, ba$ 
id) oft gar nid)t gtauben fanti; bafi mir folcf^e ^erjii(^feit toerbcu 
fott. 3 c 3 ^ ©ic nc^men an meinem ©tftd, barum 
fd)Mte mein ^crj bor 3^)nett au0! . . . unb 

ernjtcr fann ic^ 3l^nen nic^t fc^reikn, baju bin ic^b biefem 

^ugenHid px confuS ; benn 

„ 2)ag 3(uge flcl^t ben »§immel offcn, 

„ 63 f( 3 btoimmt bag *&crj in ©cligteit." 

SBinbfor, 16 October 1839. 


SBefter »@err bon ©tocfmar — »§aben @ie t.iufenb, taufenb 
®anf fur 3^ren fo Heben, freunbOcben SBrief, 3cb ba^te mir, 
©ie ttjurben beftimmt biclen Qtntl^eil an cinem ©egenfianbe 
nel^men, ber fur micb fo ioid^tig ijt, ben ©ie borbereiteten. 3§re 
3 SorauSfage t;at eingetroffen ; ber ©bent ^lat unS uberrafd^t, el^e 
loir il^n eriogrten fonntcn unb nun tl)ut e8 mir bobb^lt leib, 
ba^ i^ ben lenten ©ommcr, ben icb no(^^ pi bielen nii|li(^en 
33 orbereitungcn l^dtte amrenben fbnnen, burcb bermanbtfcbaftlicbe 
SRudjtc^ten unb bie ^oiberfbrecbenbe * 5 lnft^t berer, bie auf bie 
©intl)eiiuug meineS iiJebeng toirtten, berloren l^abe. 3^re freunb* 
fd)aftlid)en, iooljltootlenben 9 tat^fd)tdge j^ur toa^ren SBcgrftnbung 
meinem jutunftigen ©liida ^abe i^ red)t be^ergigt unb fie ftimmen 
gang mit ben ©runbfd^en uberein, bie i^ im ©tiEen mir baruber 
gcma^t l^abe. ©ine SJerfonlid^feit, ein ©l^arafter, ber bie 
-^(cbtung, bie ^iebe unb baS SSertrauen ber «^bnigin unb ber 
Station ertoedt, mu^ bie ©runblage ber ©tellung fein. 3 ene 
5 Pcrfbnti(Jbfeit biirgt fiir bie ©ejinmmg, bie ben ^anbfungen gu 
©runbe Uegt, unb fotlten au(^ STOi^griffe gefc^el^en, fo merben 
fie leid^ter jener ^erfbntidbfeit gu gute gel^alten, al^ oft bie 
gro^artigften fcbbnflen Unternel^mungen eineg SPJanneg unter=» 
ftd^t merben, gu bem man SSertrauen gu faffen nid^t im ©tanbe ifi. 
©in idb ulfo ein ebler ffurfl im eigentUcbjien ©inne beg 
aBorteg, mie ©ie mir gurufen, fo mirb mir befbnnene unb 
Huge «§anbtunggtoeife um fo leister unb beren aflefultate urn fo 
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fegett^rel^er* 3^ roiU ben ni^t flnfen laffen, mit 

ftdftlgem S 3 orfatg nnb wal^rcnt @tfer fann eg nid^t fel^len in 
SltJem eber, mannlid^, gu bleiben* 3um •§anbetn bebarf 

eg erfl guten Olatl^eg, ben @ie mix am befien geben fbnnten, 
wenn @ie fl(^^ entfc^Ue^en wottten bag erpe Sal^r wenig|ieng 
metneg «§ierfeing, Sl^re 3^it mir gu 

3 db l^abe 3 I;ncn nod^ fo biet gu fagen nnb mnf bod^ {e^t 
fd^Ite^en, ba ber »^uricr nic^t Idngcr fdumen !ann* 3 d^ l^offe 
bann munblid^ in ffiiegbaben mel^r mit 3^ncn mid; baruber gu 
unterl^alten* 

3n ber '^offnang ©ie bann bort rec^t tro^t nnb gefunb gu 
finben, bteibe id^ 

3 ^r treuer 

QUbert 

ffiinbfor, 6 0lobember 1839, 

— S^ocb mu^ id^ 3|fnen fagen, mag id^ bem Dnfet 
gu fd^reiben bergaf : ba^ eg nad^ unfrer 3 lbreife burd^^JUg notes' 
menblg fein mirb, eine ^urierfette gmifd;en .^oburg, SBiegbaben, 
SBruffel, J^onbon gu organiftren, urn im ©tanbe gu fein, tafdb, 
oft unb ficber fd^reiben gu fbnnen. 3 d^ bitte, frrecben ©ie mit 
bem Dnfet baruber. 


To THE Dowager-Duchess of Gotha. (See pp. 239, 243.) 

Siebe @rof mama — 3d) gaubre inbem icb bie ??ebcr ergreife,ba 
idb befiird^ten muf, bafi, mag idb Sir gu fagen im 93 egrife fie^e, 
gugleid^ au(b einen ©ebanfen in Sir errege, ber fd^merglidb fein 
mu|l, unb ad^ ! eg mir aud^ fo fe^r ift : ndmlicb ben ber ^Srennung. 
Ser ©egenfianb, ber in ber lenten 3 ^it w«ft^ 3 tufmer!famfeit auf fldb 
gegogen 'f)atU, ijl gum ©d^Iuffe gefommen. 

Sie dtenigin i)at midb bor mebreren Sagen gang ))ribatim 
gu fidb fommen laffen, unb erfldrte mir tn einem mabren ©rguffe 
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ijott unb Siebe, |)a6e i^r ganjeS gewonnen, unb 

i(3^ fpnne ftc ubcrgliwflic^ madden, ujenti ic^ il^r bab D))fer bringen 
ttJoUc, mit i^)x mein li^eben ju tl^eilcn, benn alg ein Dbfer fal^c fie eg 
an; bag (Siujige tpag fte beforgt niad^te, ivdre, ba^ fie meiner ni^t 
njertl^ ipdre. ®ie freubige Sreimiitl^igfeit mlt ber fie mlr bie§ 
fagte, l^at mid; njirfUd) ganj bejaubert unb l^ingcriffen, fonnte 
nid^t anberg alg it;r beibc ‘§dnbe tei^en, bie fie niit 3dttnd(;feit an 
fld^ tif . 

@ie ift ipirHid; gar gut unb liebengtrurbig, unb id^ bin fefi 
uber^eugt, ber '©iinmel :^at ntidi) in feine fd^tedf)tcn •§dnbe gegeben 
unb trir trerben gtucflid; gufaimnen fein. 

@eit ienem ^(ugcnblidfc tf)nt 23ictoria atteg, wag fte mir nur 
an ben ^ugen abfci;cn fann, unb wir untev^alten ung biel itber 
bie bie fte mir fo giudfiidf) madf;en berfbrid^t alg nur 

mbglidt;. 

9ldi) bie ! bringt fte nict^t and; ben Qlugenblict, wo id^ 

oon ber Ueben, lieben <§cimat]^V wo idt; bon 2)ir 5lbfd()ieb nel^men 
mup. ©aran barf ic^ gar nid(;t benfen, o^ne ba^ eine tiefe SBel^mutl^ 
mid; ergreift. 

©d^on am isten October gefc^at; eg ba^ mir bie (Srfldrung 
mad;te, unb big ie|t I;abe id; angeftanben S)ir eg mitjut^eilen, 
bod; wag fann bag ©dumen l;ctfen ? 

S)er 3eitb«uft unferer 3Scrmdt;tung Uegt fd^on na'^e; bie 
Jtbnigin unb bie SO^linifter wiinft^en burd^aug bie erfien 5!age 
beg Sebruarg, wag id^ aud^ nad^ ben bon il^nen angegebenen ©rims' 
ben jugeflel^en mu^te. ffiir I;aben barum unfere Qtbreife auf ben 
i 4 ten biefeg fefigefe^t, urn nod; fobiet 3^it mbglid^ §u *§aufe ju 
gewinnen. 

SBir folgcn barum biefem SBriefe bi^t auf ber Serfe. 

. Oleine l^ieflge ©tcttuiig wirb baburd; fel^r angenel^m, ba^ id^ atte 
nur beantragten 3:itel abgele^nt l^abe, id^ bel^aite meinen Xiamen 
unb bleibe wag id^ war. ®ie^ wirb mid^ fe^r felbjijidnbig erj^alten^ 
unb mad^t eg mir aud^ leid^t, f^ie unb ba rafd^ einen ©brung nad^f 
ber »§eimatl^ gu ma^en, um alle t^euren SSerwanbten gu Ife^en. 
5)od^ iji eg fd^merjlid^ ein SWeer jwifd^en flc^ ju wijfen. 
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0lun nel^me \mhtt 2 lBf( 3 ^ieb i?on ®lr. Victoria f(j^relt»t ®lr 
felbfi, um 2Dir ii)xm gu erfenncn gu gebcm 

3c^ bittc ju einem fo unb entfci^eibenben Sd^ritte meincg 

i^ebeit^ um 3 )einett gro^mutterUd^^en ©egett, bcr mir ein ^aliSmatt 
fcin mirb gegett atte ©turmc, bie bie 3ufunft mir nod^ ijorbcl^attcn 
mag, 5 Jebe Hebe ©ro^mutter, unb entjiel^e mir ®eine Sicbe 
nid^t. 

®er ‘§immel mirb attcg gut madden, 

Sllbert 


Sicbe ® rogmama — ffiie \e^)x banfbar bin i^ J)ir fur ®einen 
lieben gndbigcn SSricf, ben icb geflern cx^)idt, idb muf te il^n mel^rmats 
burd^fefcn um {a rcd^t bie l^errlid^en ©efinnungen gan§ gu faffen, 
bie 2)u barin au^fprid^fi, 

Sebeg 2Bort ifi ein ?tu§ftu^ S)eine8 lieben 6l^arafter0* ©e** 
iri^; liebe ©ro^mama, bic t^jeure ^eimatl^, bag tl^eurc ®aterlanb; 
trirb mir immer mertl^^fein, unb mein »§erj mirb ii)m ein Sreunb 
fein, ber mid^ oft baran erinnern miro. Sur bag 3 Bol;l mcineg 
pfiinftigen neuen SSatcrlanbeg ju leben, fid^ auf^uovfern, fd^lieft 
fa nidbt aug, bem liJanbe mol^l ju tl^un, bon bent man felbfi fo 
biete 2Bol}lt^aten embfangen ^at, 3d^ mcrbe ncben unermubtid^em 
©treben unb Qlrbeiten fur bag &anb, bem idb in Sw’fwnft ange:* 
l^bren foU, unb n?o id) ju einer l^o^er ©tetlung berufen bin, nid^t 
auf^oren, ein treuer ©eutfdber, ^oburger, ©ot^aner ju fein, 
2>ie ^i^rennung mirb mir nodb red^t me)^ t^un. 3 d^i freue mid; 
red^t auf bie ^Jaar ^l!age, bie id^ no^ im ©tanbc fein merbe, bei 
£)ir jujubringen, eg finb nur toenige, aber mir motten fie red^t 
geniepen. , ♦ • 

S)einen treuen @nfel, 

Albert 


Jtoburg, 2&ten 9 lobember 1839, 
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To Prince William of Lowenstein. (See p. 245.) 

JtoBurg, 6 $)ecemter 1839. 

^ieBer JJowenjicin — D^»gteid^ soon einem QBuft Oon 
©efc^dften unb ^(rbeiten aUet QCrt uberl^duft Bin, fo muf id) 
bocB ein ^aar SWinuten gu eritbrigen fuc^cn, urn ®ir, einem 
treuen Sreunbe, ^crfonlicB »^unbe bon mcinem @Iu(f gu geben. 

bin aifo mirtlicB SSrdutigam unb fod fc^on gegen ben 
4 ffebruar mit ber, bic idj liebe, berbunbcn feBen. 2)u mei^t, 
n?ie bie ©ad;en fianben, aU ic^ 2)id; gulefet ©eitbem 

berfinftcrtc fic^ ber «§immel immet meBr. $Dic .^dnigin erftdrte 
ineinem OnM bon SBetgien, fte munfci^e, ba^ bic SSerBanbiungen 

abgebro^cn bcttad^tct fcin mbd^tcn, unb bor 4 3at;ren toerbc 
fie an gar feinc ®erbinbung bcnfcn. 3cB ging ruBig unb mit 
bem feften 33otfa^ P erfldren, ba^ and) icB M Binge** 

Baltcn njcrbcn’^ mube mid) bon ber ©ad)c gang guriidgicBen lourbe. 
Sod) bieg mar nidBt im 0latBe ber ©otter bef(Bio^en, benn fcBou 
am 2. 3!age nad) unfrer Qtnfunft gelangten bie freunblicBfien 
Semonjlrationen an micB, unb 2 ^age barauf marb itB im ©eBeim 
gu einer ^ribataubieng bef^Bieben, in meIcBer mir bie »ft"5nigin 
«&anb unb tgerg anbot. S^un beburfte eS be0 firengften ©eBeinis 
ni^eg, nur ©rnfi mu^te barum; erfi bei unfrer 5lbreife burfte bie 
5Berlobung ber 3Jtutter mitgetBedt merben. 

3cB glaube fcBr gliidii^ gu merben, benn SSictoria beflfet 
atte bie ©igenf^Baften, bie eine gludlicBc '§du^Ud)feit berbiirgen, 
unb ftBeint mir mit ganger ©eete gugetBan. Whin funftigeS Soog 
ift BocB unb gldngenb, bo^B <iu(B reid)Ii(B mit Sornen befe^t. 5ln 
^dm^fen mirb eS nicBt feBlen, f^on ber SWonat 2)?drg fcBeint 
©turme gu ermarten. 

Ser 5lbf(Bieb bon ber ^cimatB, bon bem lieben Jtoburg, bon 
fo blelen Sreunben mirb mir recBt fdBioer. SBann merbe icB StdB 
mieberfeBen, lieber gbmenfiein? 

3^ bitte, geige biefen SBrief 0iiemanben, i(B f(Btieb Sir einige 
SetailS, auf Seine ®erf(^miegenBeit re^Bnenb, ba i^B Seine Srreunb* 
f(Baft fenne. Sebe nun moBl unb benfe gumeilen an Seinen 

Albert. 
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To THE Duke of Coburg. (See p. 341.) 

S&ucfingl^am ^Palace, 4ten Sunt 

Sir ftnb gejiern i)on 6taremont jurutfgefommen, voo njir 
a'^ermalg jtwei 3 !age juka^tcn. aBlr gingcn bie^mal bal^iti um ganj 
auS ber 0lai^e ju ben berixl^mten ^Pfcrberennen bon (S:^fom fommen 
§u fbnnen, bie aucJ§ ioerHi(% fel^t intereffant toaren. ®le 2J?afle ber 
antoefenben iWenfd^en tourbe auf ein biS gnjet l^unbert 3 !aufenb 
gefd^a^t. SStr tourben mit gro^em (Sntl^ufiafmug unb *§er§U(^lett 
em^)fangen. ritt ettoa^ in ber SP^affe lucrum, um eingelne ^ferbc 
ju fet;en, bin aber faft bon ber anfii*bmenben SWenge erbrinfi 
toorben. 

l^abe rid;tig nod^ bem 3 )>?eeting toegenbe 0 ©claben^anbelg 
gel^en miiffen, unb meine Olebe ifi mit grojicm aufgenommen 

toorben, unb fd^eint einen guten Effect in bonbon gemad^t §u 
^laben. 

®ief belol^nt mid^ l^inreid^enb fiir bie 5tngfi unb SeHom:* 
menl^eit, bie idf; ubertoinben mu^te, e|)e idi; bie 9 tebe beginnen fonnte, 
bie ic^ felbft auggearbeitet unb bann auStoenbig gelernt l^atte* 
®enn e^ ifi immer (corner in einer fremben 5-6000 

gefbannten 3ul^bren fb^ed^en gu muffen. 

2)er ^virf am ^alaji, bon bem bu fbrid^fi^ iji mirttid^ fe|r 
angene^m, unb id^ ^)aU i^i nod^ mit atter^anb 33 ^ieren unb felt** 
famen ffiafferbbgeln belebt. 


To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha. (See p. 344.) 

Siebe ©rofimama, — 3 d^ beeite mic^, Sir bon einem ffibene< 
ment 0lad^rid§t ju geben, bag Sir bietteic^t fonfi auf unred^te SBeife 
Berid^tet mirb, bag mein unb Sictoria'g )iJeben gefd^rbete, bem mir 
aber, burd^ bie wad^enbe »§anb ber ®orfe]^ung gefd^ii^t, entgongen 
flnb. Sir ful^ren ndmlid^ geftem Slbenb um 6 U^)r aug, um ber 
Plante Stmt einen Sefud^ unb^eine 3 :our um ben *§b^e ^arf gu 
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mac^^crt. ®ir ful^reit in einer Heincn engen fafl 

ted^tg, Victoria voix faum 100 ®( 3 ^>Tltte i)om ^atajt 

gcfommett mxm, Bemcrfte ne^en mtr auf bem ^u^tuege einen 
unanfel^ntid^en fleinen 3?icnfd^ett gcgen un^ l^attenb, unb 
nod^ elje id^ unterfd^cibcn lonnte, xxa^ cS mx, pet cin ®d^up, ber 
ling bcibe faft betduBtc, fo ftarf vocix tx, mib mx faum auf 
6 ©djritte auf un§ gefeuett. Victoria l^attc pc^ gtabc tinfg nad^f 
eincm ^ferbe utngefcl^ctt, begriff batum gar ni(t}t warum bio 
D^ren fo ttangen, lueit pe in ber gro^en Stld^e faum unterfd^eiben 
fonnk, bafi eS bie Sotge eineg ®d^u^ea n?ar. ®ie ^ferbe 
erfd^radten unb ber QBagen l^ielt barum an. 3d^ ergriff 3}ictor{a'g 
^§dnbe unb fragte pc, ob ber ©d^rerf il^r nidf^t gefd^abet l^abe ; atlein 
pe tad^te iiber ben SSorfatt. 

®arauf fat; idt; mief) micber nad^ bem 2)?enfdf;en urn, ber nod^ 
auf berfetben ©tette ftanb mit berfdl)rdnften 2trmen, in Jeber »§anb 
ein ?^ippt, unb in einer t^bdTjp apectirten ttjeatratifd^en ©tettung, 
fo ba^ eg mid^ tdd^erte. ?tuf einmat giett er mieber unb fd^le^t 
jum jtoeiten SP^ate; bic^mal fa)^ aud^ SSictoria ben ©dt;up unb 
budtte pd^ rafd), ijon mir niebergejogen. S)ie ^uget mup grabe 
iiber il^rem ^obfe IpngeRogen fein, nadl; ber ©telle ju urt^eiten, mo 
man Re in einer gegenuberpel^enben aJ^auer pedten fanb. 2)ie 
SO'ienge Sente, bie urn ung unb urn ben 5Wenfd^en ^erum panben 
unb big ie^t bor ©direct berpeinert bie ©ad()e mitangefe^en l;atten, 
peten nun fiber il^n l^er. 3d^ rief bem RJopitlion ju fortjufal^ren 
unb mir tangten gtudttidl; bei ber ^ante an, unb mad^ten nod^ bon 
bort aug eine fteine ©bajierfal^rt burd^ bie R^arfg, tt;eitg um 
Victoria etmag an bie Suft gu bringen, tl^eilg aud^ um bem 
ticum ju geigen, baR mir baburcfi nid^t atteg 3Sertrauen 
bertoren l^aben. 

t&eute bin id^ redl;t mube unb ca^ut bon ben bielen ®efud^en, 
Sragen unb 33efd^reibungen. ®u muRt barum berjeil^en, menu id^ 
l^ier fd^tieRe unb Sir nur meinen Sanf fur Seinen SBrief fage, ben 
id^ eben erl^atten l^abe, aber nod^ nid^t tefen fonnte. 

SP^eine »&aubtforge mar, bap ber ©d^reef Victoria in i|>rem 
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je^igcn fd^abcu mod^te. ®ic ifi {cbod^ rc(S&t 

(ind). 

3d^ banfc @ott bem SlUmdd^tigcn fur felncn ®d^ug ! 

SDeitt treuer @n!e(, 

(gc§.) 2ll6crt. 


SSucfingl^am 5 ?alacf, ben ii 3 uni 1840. 

®er UeBeIt|)dtcr ©bnjarb Drfotb, unb ifi 17 Salute dt, 
ein «®ettner in einem fd^lec^ten SBirt^gl^aufe, nicS^t berrueft, unb 
ganj unb ^efaf t. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF PRIVY COUNCIL PRESENT 
AT THE DECLARATION. 

[TA^se marked 7mth a7i asterisk are since dead,] 


Duke of Cambridge.* 
Archbishop of Canterbury.* 
Lord Chancellor (Earl of 
Cottenham).* 

Lord President (Lord Lans- 
downe).* 

Lord Privy Seal (Lord Cla- 
rendon). 

Duke of Norfolk.* 

Devonshire.* 
Montrose. 
Wellington.* 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

Anglesey.* 

Normanby.* 

Lord Chamberlain (Lord 
Uxbridge). 

Earl of Surrey.* 

Albemarle.* 

Jersey.* 


Earl of Erroll.* 

‘Tankerville.* 

Minto.* 

Howe. 

Amherst.* 

Durham.* 

Ripon.* 

Viscount Castlereagh. 

Strangford.* 

Palmerston.* 

Melbourne.* 

Beresford.* 

Ebrington.* 

Lord John Russell. 
Burghersh.* 
Willoughby d’Eresby. 
Holland.* 
Ellenborough. 

Hill.* 

Bexley.* 
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Lord Bloomfield.* 
Wharncliffe.* 
Lyndhurst* 
Cowley.* 
Wynford.* 
Brougham. 
Denman.* 
Abinger.* 
Ashburton.* 
Hatherton.* 
Langdale.* 
Monteagle.* 
Bishop of London.* 
The Speaker.* 

Hon. J. P. Courteney.* 
H. Pierrepoint.* 
Sir R, Peel.* 

G. Ouseley.* 

Mr. Goulbum.* 

Lord C. J. Tyndal,* 

Sir W. Alexander.* 

G. Cockbum.* 

Mr. S. Lushington. 

Herries.* 


The Vice-Chancellor.* 

Sir G. Murray.* 

H. Hardinge.* 

R. Adair.* 

B. Taylor.* 

Hon. J. Erskine.* 

Sir Hyde Earl.* 

J. Hobhouse. 

Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt* 
E. Ellice.* 

Baron Parke.'*' 

Sir A. Johnstone.* 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet.* 

Sir E. Knatchbull.* 

Mr. Planta.* 

Wm. Peel.* 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Hon. G. Byng. 

Dr. Lushington. 

Sir G. Grey. 

Sir F. Baring (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). 

Mr. Macaulay.* 
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A COPY OF THE OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE CERE- 
MONIAL TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING THE 
DECLARATION, AND OF THE DECLARATION 
ITSELF. 

“ Coburgy 8 Dec, 1839. 

** Divine Service in the Court Chapel, at which the 
“reigning Duke and Duchess, Prince Albert, the whole 
“ Court, the States, the chief authorities of the Duchy of 
“ Coburg and Gotha, and all persons belonging to the 
“ nobility will be present at four o'clock. The Court, and 
“ the persons on a visit to the Duke, the Ministers, &c. &c., 
“ all in full dress, will assemble in the large drawing-room — 
“ the ladies in the room. They will then proceed 

“ to the Throne-room, and take their several places ; and, 
“ when everything is ready, the two chief officers of the 
“ Court, the Grand Marshal and the Master of the House- 
“ hold, will proceed to the apartments of the Duke and 
“ Duchess, and conduct them, with Prince Albert, to the 
“ Throne-room.” Having all taken the seats appointed for 
them, “the Minister of State will proclaim the happy 
“ event as follows : — 


“Declaration. 

^‘His Serene Highness the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
“ Coburg and Gotha, our gracious Duke and Master, fully 
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convinced of the sincere interest his faithful subjects 
“ always take in any events concerning H. S. H.’s house, 
“ finds it necessary to assemble the nobles of the land,* as 
“ well as the chief authorities and persons in office, in order 
“to communicate to them the most joyful news of the 
“betrothal of his second son, H. S. H. Prince Albert, to 
“ Her most gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
“ and Ireland. 

“ H. S. H. feels the greatest satisfaction in expressing 
“ at the same time his sincere conviction, that, considering 
“ Her Majesty’s noble qualities, both of heart and mind, 
“ this alliance will, under the protection of Divine Provi- 
“dence, prove a ^ real happiness to his beloved son, who 
“ will henceforward devote his whole life to his new country, 
“but who, though separated from his native land, will 
“preserve for it his present feelings of attachment and 
“ affection.” 

“As soon as the Proclamation shall have been made, 
“ the cannon of the fortress will announce the same to the 
“ town and country. 

“ Prince Albert will then receive the congratulations of 
“ all present. 

“ The ceremony being concluded, their Serene High- 
“ nesses will proceed in procession to the Giants’ Hall, 
“where having taken their seats, the Chaplain will say 
“ grace. 

“ In the course of the dinner, the Queen and Prince 
“ Albert’s healths will be first drunk, then those of the Duke 
“and Duchess. In the evening, Cherubini’s opera Le 
“ Deux Joumks^ will be performed.” 
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CELEBRATION OF HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE WITH 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT OF 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA. 

{From The Twies'^ of February il, 1840.) 

This most important and national event took place yester- 
day at noon, at the Chapel Royal, St. James's ; and since the 
marriage of her Royal Highness, the late Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, there has been no occurrence connected with the 
Royal Family of England which excited so great an interest# 
It was known throughout the metropolis in the course of 
the last week that the celebration of the marriage would 
take place at noon, instead of an advanced hour of the 
evening, as was heretofore the custom with respect to Royal 
marriages. The knowledge of this fact brought many, many 
thousands from all sides of London into the Park at an 
early hour. Never did St. James’s Park present such an 
extraordinary display — never was such an immense multi- 
tude assembled there since the rejoicings at the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns in 1814. As early as nine o’clock con- 
siderable numbers had arrived in order to secure a good 
place from which to see the Royal cortege pass from Buck- 
ingham Palace to St. James’s. By that hour the vicinity of 
Buckingham Palace, and all the avenues leading to both 
Palaces, were thronged. As the day wore on to noon tlie 
assemblage between the back of Carlton Terrace and the 

28 
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foot of Constitution Hill had increased to a dense mass of 
very many thousands, through which it was difficult to keep 
open the carriage-way for that portion of the company who 
had the privilege of the etitrk. The very lowering aspect of 
the weather seemed to have had no terrors for the visitors, 
male and female, young and old, who continued to arrive 
in masses, by which the space already described became, 
before eleven o’clock, thronged to most distressing pressure. 
Nor was this pressure diminished to any important extent 
by the smart showers which came down at intervals. As 
each successive group of visitors arrived they of course 
thickened the broad line of crowd at each side of the 
carriage-way between the two Palaces. Those whose stations 
were in the rear of this line soon got an opportunity of over- 
looking those in front by hiring standing room on some one 
of the many hundred chairs, tables, or benches, which were 
let out at various prices, from 6^. to 5^. each person. 
Many who could not afford, or would not pay for such a 
luxury, succeeded in getting on the branches of the trees as 
well out of as in the line of the expected procession. The 
numbers who sought these commanding positions were so 
great in some of the trees that the branches gave way, and 
the parties came, not immediately to the ground, but on the 
heads and shoulders of the dense masses beneath them. 
We did not hear, however, that any persons were seriously 
hurt by those accidents. Many of them excited roars of 
laughter, from the efforts of those who had resorted to them 
to keep their places on the falling branches, or to secure 
more firm positions on the boughs above them. In the 
course of the morning the crowds in that part of the Park 
situate between the back of Carlton Terrace and Marl- 
borough House were much amused by a marrow-bone and 
cleaver concert, got up in honour of the Royal nuptials, and 
we must do justice to those engaged by saying, that the 
effect of this rude music was by no means disagreeable. 
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Soon after the firing of the guns, announcing the most 
important part of the ceremonial, the placing the ring on 
Her Majesty's finger, the whole mass of the visitors who 
had not obtained fixed stands, rushed almost simultaneously 
towards Buckingham Palace, in order to have a view of Her 
Majesty and the Prince on their return. The pressure here 
became so great that it required the united and incessant 
efforts of the Police and the Horse Guards Blue to keep the 
carriage-way open. The necessary but disagreeable part of 
their duty was performed with much good temper, and in 
general was received with good humour even by those who 
appeared to suffer a little from it. The Police regulations 
in this part of the Park, and indeed in every part that we 
had an opportunity of observing, were admirably well 
arranged by the Commissioners Rowan and Mayne, and 
their directions were carried out by the force-officers and 
men under their command with great judgment and good 
temper. They had in some parts of the line an arduous 
and difficult task to perform ; but we think that a great deal 
of their labour might have been saved by the erection of a 
strong barricade on each side of the line from Buckingham 
Palace to St. James’s. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE (INTERIOR). 

The officers of the household and the attendants on 
Her Majesty began to arrive at Buckingham Palace about 
half-past ten o’clock. The Earl of Uxbridge, the Earl of 
Belfast, the Earl of Surrey, the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel 
Cavendish, Lord Alfred Paget, Sir George Anson, the Lord 
in Waiting, Ladies in Waiting, Maids of Honour, Bed- 
chamber Women, Gentlemen Ushers, &c., were all assem- 
bled at eleven o’clock. After some little time had elapsed 
the ladies of Her Majesty’s suite were summoned by the 
Master of the Horse, and handed into four of the Royal 

o 
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carriages by Colonel Cavendish (Clerk Marshal) and Lord 
Alfred Paget, and despatched to St. James's Palace. 

At half-past eleven the six gentlemen composing the 
foreign suites of his Royal Highness Prince Albert and the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha mustered in the Grand Hall. 
They appeared in dark-blue or green uniforms, and three 
of them took their departure in a Royal carriage for 
St. James's, accompanied by two Gentlemen Ushers of 
the Queen's household, to be in readiness to receive 
Prince Albert. 

At a quarter to twelve the Royal carriages having 
returned, notice was given to the Royal bridegroom that all 
was in readiness for his departure. The Prince immediately 
quitted the private apartments of the Palace, and passed 
through the State rooms, into which a very few spectators 
were admitted. His Royal Highness was dressed in the 
uniform of a British Field Marshal, and wore no other 
decoration than the insignia of the Order of the Garter, viz. 
the Collar, with the George appended, set in precious stones, 
the Star of the Order set in diamonds, and the Garter itself, 
embroidered in diamonds, round his knee. The Prince was 
supported on one side by his father, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and his brother, the Hereditary Prince. The 
Duke was dressed in a dark-green uniform, turned up with 
red, with military boots, similar to those worn by the Life 
Guards. His Serene Highness wore the Collar of the Order 
of the Garter, and the Star, and the Star of the Order of 
Coburg-Gotha. Prince Ernest wore a light-blue cavalry 
uniform, with silver appointments, carrying a light helmet in 
his hand. His Serene Highness wore the insignia of a 
Grand Cross of an Order of Knighthood. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert was preceded by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Vice-Chamberlain, the Treasurer and Controller of 
the Household, Lord Torrington (who wore the insignia of a 
Grand Cross of the Order of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, with which 
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he had been lately invested), the Clerk Marshal, Equerries, 
Gentlemen Ushers, &c., the remaining portion of the foreign 
suite bringing up the rear. On descending the grand stair- 
case the favoured few occup3dng the Grand Hall behind the 
Yeoman Guard, received the Prince with a loud clapping of 
hands, which his Royal Highness acknowledged in the most 
gracious manner. Indeed, to a group of ladies stationed 
close to the entrance, who were testifying their satisfaction, 
the Prince made his acknowledgments with an air of the 
most courteous gallantry. The Prince entered the carriage 
amid the sound of trumpets, the lowering of colours, the 
presenting of arms, and all the honours paid to the Queen 
herself. His Royal Highness, with his father and brother, 
occupied one carriage, and the attendants two other Royal 
carriages. A squadron of Life Guards escorted the Prince 
to St. James’s Palace. On the return of the Lord Cham- 
berlain six of the Royal carriages were assembled, and his 
Lordship informed Her Majesty that all was ready. The 
Queen then left her apartment, leaning on the arm of the 
Earl of Uxbridge as Lord Chamberlain, supported by the 
Duchess of Kent, and followed by a Page of Honour. Her 
Majesty was preceded by the Earl of Belfast, the Earl of 
Surrey, Lord Torrington, the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel 
Cavendish, Sir George Anson, Lord Alfred Paget, Mr. Byng, 
and several other officers of the household. Her Majesty 
carried her train over her arm.^ The Royal bride was 
greeted with loud acclamations on descending to the Grand 
Hall, but her eye was bent principally on the ground, and a 
hurried glance around, and a slight inclination of the head, 
was all the acknowledgment returned. Her Majesty wore 
no diamonds on her head, nothing but a simple wreath of 
orange-blossoms. The magnificent veil did not cover her 
face, but hung down on each shoulder. A pair of very krge 


^ A mistake : she did not. 
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diamond earrings, a diamond necklace, and the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter,^ were the principal ornaments worn 
by the Queen. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Sutherland 
rode in the same carriage with Her Majesty, and the Royal 
cortege left the Palace at a slow pace under a strong escort 
of the Household Cavalry. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE (eXTERIOR). 

This morning, at an early hour, every public approach 
to the Palace was crowded by numbers of Her Majesty’s 
loyal subjects, anxious to obtain, if possible, a view of the 
bridal procession, and testify by tlieir vociferous applause 
their perfect commendation of Her Majesty’s choice of a 
Royal Consort. The court in front of the Palace was 
occupied by the band of the Regiment of Blues, and one or 
two companies of the Grenadier Guards, and the whole of 
the line thence to the garden-entrance of St. James’s Palace 
was lined with Horse Guards and a strong corps of the 
police. The immediate road for the procession was kept 
clear with great difficulty, so numerous were the attempts 
from the pressure without to break in on the line, and secure 
a position where a sight of the Royal pair might be better 
had. The police, however, notwithstanding these ebulli- 
tions of “ popular feeling,” conducted themselves with great 
temper, and maintained order without any violent exercise 
of their supreme authority. Anxiously did the assembled 
multitude look for some signal of Her Majesty’s departure 
from Buckingham Palace, and as carriage after carriage 
rolled down the Mall, carrying some of the honoured spec- 
tators to the chapel, the more impatient they became for the 
passing of the procession. Twelve o’clock at length arrived, 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by a small 


* She wore the Collar. 
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escort of Horse Guards, and accompanied by his father, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and his brother, the Here- 
ditary Prince, then left the Palace and proceeded to St. 
James’s ; but from the windows of the carriages being closed 
the Royal party were only partially recognized, and passed 
along with but slight applause. At a quarter-past twelve, 
however, the band in front of the Palace struck up the 
national air of “ God Save the Queen,” and by the tre- 
mendous shouts which resounded through the Park, it was 
proclaimed that Her Majesty had entered her carriage and 
was then proceeding to St. James’s to plight her troth to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
As Her Majesty passed down the line she was most 
enthusiastically cheered, and appeared highly gratified by 
the loyalty which her subjects expressed, one or two ludi- 
crous incidents amongst the crowd also exciting her smile ; 
but her countenance was extremely pale, and appeared to 
betoken considerable anxiety. The cortege of Her Majesty 
was attended by a full guard of honour, but the carriages 
were drawn by only two horses each, and without the rich 
caparison which they usually wear on State occasions. The 
order of the carriages was thus : — 

FIRST CARRIAGE. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers. 

Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Groom of the Robes. 

SECOND CARRIAGE. 

Equerry in Waiting, Hon. C. Grey. 

Two Pages of Honour. 

Groom in Waiting, Hon. Major Keppel. 

THIRD CARRIAGE. 

Clerk Marshal, Hon. H. F. Cavendish. 

Vice-Chamberlain, Earl of Belfast. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse, Sir H. Wheatley. 

Controller of the Household, Right Hon. G. Stevens Byng. 
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FOURTH CARRIAGE. 

Bedchamber Woman in Waiting. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Earl of Ilchester. 

Master of the Buckhounds, Lord Kinnaird. 

Treasurer of the Household, Earl of Surrey. 

FIFTH CARRIAGE. 

Maid of Honour in Waiting. 

Duchess of Kent’s Lady in Waiting, Lady Charlotte Dundas. 
Gold Stick, Lord Hill. 

Lord in Waiting, Viscount Torrington. 

SIXTH CARRIAGE. 

Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting. 

Master of the Horse, Earl of Albemarle. 

Lord Steward, Earl of Errol. 

Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Uxbridge. 

SEVENTH CARRIAGE. 

THE QUEEN. 

The Duchess of Kent. 

Mistress of the Robes, Duchess of Sutherland. 

By about ten minutes past twelve o’clock the whole 
of these carriages, with their respective occupants, had 
reached 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

THE THRONE-ROOM. 

On the arrival of the Queen at St James’s Palace, Her 
Majesty was conducted to her closet, immediately behind 
the Throne-room, where she remained attended by the 
Maids of Honour and Trainbearers until the summons was 
received from the Lord Chamberlain, conveying the intima- 
tion that everything was duly prepared for the Sovereign’s 
moving towards the Chapel. 

In this room the formal procession may be said to have 
been formed and marshalled. 

PRESENCE CHAMBER. 

In this room the principal individuals who were to fall 
into the different processions were congregated. 
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QUEEN ANNE’S DRAWING-ROOM. 

Round the southern side of this room a gallery was 
erected, consisting of several rows of seats, each capable of 
accommodating a considerable number of visitors. Through 
this room the procession passed into 

THE GUARD OR ARMOURY-ROOM, 

in which a gallery on a smaller scale was raised. The pro- 
cession progressed from this into the Vestibule, and from 
that down the 


GRAND STAIRCASE, 

opposite to which a gallery had been put up capable of 
containing about 150 persons. 

THE COLONNADE. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the seats in the Colonnade 
began to be taken possession of, and ere many minutes had 
elapsed there remained but few of the seats unoccupied, 
although there was an occasional arrival down to eleven 
o’clock. 

At this hour the appearance which the scene presented 
was one of extreme animation, inasmuch as by far the 
greater portion of the assembled company was composed 
of elegantly, and in some instances brilliantly, dressed 
ladies. It were a matter of impossibility to enter upon an 
attempt to give anything like a minute detail of the attire 
either of the one sex or of the other, for it comprised eveiy 
known colour, and embraced every description of style of 
make. The most conspicuous dresses were of light blue 
relieved with white, light green also intermingled with white, 
amber, crimson, purple, fawn, stone, and a considerable 
number of white robes only. Every lady exhibited a 
wedding favour, some of which were admirable specimens 
of a refined taste. They were of all sizes, many of white satin 
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riband, tied up into bows, and mixed with layers of rich 
silver lace, others merely of riband intermixed with sprigs of 
orange-flower blossom, whilst were here and there to be 
seen bouquets of huge dimensions of riband and massive 
silver bullion, having in their centre what might almost be 
termed a branch of orange-blossoms. Large as they were, 
however, they were not more so than the apparent devotion 
of their owners, if the anxiety with which they watched 
every movement of the officials passing to and fro, from 
the instant they entered the Colonnade until the last of the 
“ men of State ” had quitted the scene, may be taken as 
a criterion. 

It was remarked that ‘‘favours” did not form a veiy 
general appendage with the male branch of the spectators, 
notwithstanding there were many who had not failed to 
furnish themselves with this distinguishing emblem of the 
occasion. Some gentlemen there were, also, who did not 
even pay the respect to their Sovereign of providing court 
dresses. There appeared, nevertheless, to have been an 
unanimity of feeling with regard to the total banishment of 
black, except in a rare instance where a shawl or scarf of 
that hue was to be discovered. 

The Colonnade through which the procession passed to 
the Chapel was not only excellently arranged, but was 
admirably lighted from the lanterns above and the windows 
behind. The seats, which were separated from the pillared 
colonnade by a dwarf railing, were covered with crimson 
cushions with gold-coloured borders and fringe. All the 
remainder of this temporary structure had the semblance 
of having been constructed of solid masonry. The floor of 
the colonnade was covered with rich Brussels carpet, which 
extended into the vestibule, up the grand staircase to the 
armoury, through the presence-chamber to Queen Anne’s 
drawing-room, and thence to the ante-chamber and Throne- 
room, where Her Majesty and Prince Albert’s portions of 
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the procession were marshalled. The seats erected for the 
accommodation of the spectators were covered with crimson 
cushions and yellow fringe, thus sustaining uniformity 
throughout. They were railed off from the line of pro- 
cession. 

There were but few of the nobility or officers of State 
who entered the Chapel by the Colonnade or Royal passage, 
but amongst that number were Earl Fitzwilliam and Earl 
Spencer, the Earl and Countess of Carlisle, the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset, the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis 
of Anglesey, the Marquis of Westminster, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of 
London. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington also passed through 
the Colonnade, and was most warmly cheered. The Duke 
slightly acknowledged the demonstration, and wended his 
way onwards to the place allotted for the occupation of the 
veteran warrior in the Chapel. 

Comparatively speaking there was a scarcity of “ rank ” 
amongst the company in the Colonnade. The only indi- 
viduals of particular note upon whom our eye alighted were 
Sir George Murray, Mr. Sheil, and Mr. Charles Young. 
To the former of these gentlemen her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, from her place in the 
procession, spoke, whilst the Marquis of Anglesey stopped 
and shook hands most warmly with the gallant Baronet. 
Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt and Sir W. Brabazon were like- 
wise occupants of seats in the Colonnade, but like the 
honourable and learned Member for Tipperary, their pre- 
sence was allowed to pass unheeded. 

Of course anticipation long postponed, and the virtue 
of patience, even within the walls of a Royal Palace, and 
upon such an occasion, became exhausted, and the sligntest 
action or movement, however trifling, which tended to 
create a diversion, or to shed a new feature on a scene 
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which had grown somewhat monotonous, was hailed as a 
species of godsend, and accordingly the mere circumstance 
of the Rev. Lord Augustus Fitzclarence bringing forward 
one of the choir boys, a lad apparently of some seven or 
eight years of age, but particularly small, and examining his 
uncouth dress, gave rise to considerable merriment. The 
occasional passing to and fro of the mace-bearers — ^who, 
from their reinarkable dress, namely, black, with large gold 
chains tied up on the shoulders with large white favours, 
excited a good deal of attention — ^was seized as a fitting 
opportunity to indulge in laughter. 

But, looking at the mass which paraded the Colonnade, 
we may say, that there were the burly Yeomen of the 
Guard with their massive halberts, and the slim Gentlemen- 
at-Arms with their lighter partisans, perpetually moving up 
and down the corridor, proud of the notice they excited. 
There were also elderly Pages of State, and almost infantile 
Pages of Honour, officers of the Lord Chamberlain's Office, 
and officers of the Woods and Forests, embroidered heralds 
and steel-clad cuirassiers, robed prelates, stoled priests, and 
surpliced singing-boys, to break the uniformity and vary the 
monotony of the scene. 


THE CHAPEL. 

The principal entrances to the Chapel Royal were from 
the Ambassador’s Court, and the Colour quadrangle opposite 
St. James’s Street. The interior is oblong, standing east 
and west, about sixty-two feet in length, and twenty-five in 
breadth. At the upper or eastern end is the communion- 
table, and at the lower end, abutting over the main entrance, 
is the Royal gallery or closet. Two galleries supported by 
cast-iron pillars stretched east and west the entire length of 
the Chapel. On the floor, placed longitudinally, were twp 
pews on each side of the chapel, set apart for the chief 
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nobility, and those who took part in the procession. The 
galleries, east and west, from both sides of the altar to the 
Royal closet, were occupied — ^the upper end, on the right, 
by the Cabinet Ministers and their ladies, on the Irft by the 
ladies and officers of Her Majesty’s household. Below the 
choir, on the right, and in the galleries opposite, usually 
appropriated as Royal closets, the walls of the building were 
thrown out, and six benches on each side fitted up for the 
accommodation of peers, peeresses, and other distinguished 
spectators. The Royal closet was assigned to the ambas- 
sadors and their ladies, five rows of seats, elevated one above 
the other, having been erected for their accommodation. 
The whole of the seats in the Chapel were stuffed, covered 
with crimson cloth, and elegantly ornamented with gold 
fringe. On the communion-table was displayed a vast 
quantity of golden plate, including six salvors, one of gigantic 
dimensions, two ponderous and rich vases, four flagons, four 
communion-cups, and two lofty and magnificent candelabra. 
The cornice above the altar, of beautifully carved oak, was 
richly gilt, superb crimson velvet drapery depending from it 
in graceful folds upon the communion-table. Within the 
railing, which was also covered with crimson velvet, stools 
were placed on the right of the altar for the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and on the left for the Bishop of 
London, Dean of the Chapel Royal. In front of the com- 
munion-table were placed four chairs of state, gilt, and 
covered with crimson silk velvet, each of different construc- 
tion, and varying in elevation according to the dignity of 
their intended occupants. The highest, largest in size, and 
most costly in workmanship, was of course appropriated to 
Her Majesty, and was placed somewhat to the right of the 
centre; that on the opposite side, immediately on Her 
Majesty’s right hand, being set apart for his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. Before these chairs, which were placed 
about six feet outside the rail, footstools were set of corre- 
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spending structure and decoration. There were also fald- 
stools for Her Majesty and Prince Albert, on which to kneel 
at the altar. On Her Majesty’s left a chair was placed for 
the Duchess of Kent : and at the opposite side, on Prince 
Albert’s right, one for the Queen Dowager. On Her 
Majesty’s extreme left were seats for their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge ; and on Prince Albert’s 
extreme right for his Serene Highness the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Hereditary Duke, and their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, Princess Augusta and Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
The floor of the Chapel was covered with rich purple and 
gold carpeting, the prominent figure being the Norman rose. 
The tout ensembk^ both as concerns the extension, decoration, 
and entire arrangements of the interior, completely harmo- 
nized with the original design and structure of the chapel ; 
simplicity and elegance, not show or gaudiness, being the 
uniform characteristic. The ceiling is composed of antique 
fretwork compartments varying in size and figure, on the 
panelling of which are emblazoned the quarterings and 
heraldic distinctions of the different members of the Royal 
Family, from the time of its erection to that of his late 
Majesty William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 

About half-past eleven o’clock the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London took their 
places within the altar. 

A few minutes before twelve the Queen Dowager entered 
the Chapel Royal through the Dean’s vestry door, and took 
her seat near the altar. Her Majesty was arrayed in a robe, 
of rich silk purple velvet trimmed with ermine. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London 
immediately rose on the entrance of Her Majesty. Her 
Majesty, after performing her private devotions, perceiving 
the most rev. prelates still standing, sent Lord Howe, who 
was in waiting, to desire that they might take their seats. 
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This act of considerate courtesy created a general sensation 
throughout the chapel. 

A flourish of trumpets and drums at twenty-five minutes 
past twelve o’clock gave intimation that the procession of 
the Royal bridegroom had commenced its movement, and 
shortly after, having passed through the various rooms to 
which we have alluded, it entered the Colonnade in the 
following order : — 

THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Dmms and Trumpets. 

Sergeant Trumpeter, J. Rivett, Esq. 

Master of the Ceremonies, Sir Robert Chester, Knight. 

The Bridegroom’s Gentlemen of Honour, between two Heralds. 
Vice-Chamberlain of Her Lord Chamberlain of Her 

Majesty’s Household. Majesty’s Household, 

Earl of Belfast. Earl of Uxbridge. 

THE BRIDEGROOM, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS FIELD-MARSHAL PRINCE 
ALBERT, K.G., 

Wearing the Collar of the Order of the Garter, 

Supported by their Serene Highnesses the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 

And the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

Each attended by the Officers of their Suite, namely, 

Count Kolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, and Baron de Lowenfels. 

As the Prince moved along he was greeted with loud 
clapping of hands from the gentlemen, and enthusiastic 
waving of handkerchiefs from the assembled ladies. He 
wore the uniform of a Field-Marshal in the British army. 
Over his shoulders was hung the Collar of the Gmrter 
surmounted by two white rosettes. His appearance was 
attractive and much improved since his arrival on Saturday ; 
and with his pale and pensive looks he won golden opinions 
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from the fair coterie near which we were sitting. His father 
and his brother were also welcomed with the utmost 
cordiality. Both seemed pleased with their reception, and 
the Hereditary Prince, who has more of determination but 
less of good-natured complaisance in his countenance than 
his brother, testified his sense of it by repeatedly bowing his 
thanks to the fair ladies at his side. 

On reaching the Chapel Royal the drums and trumpets 
filed off without the doors, and, the procession advancing, 
his Royal^ighness was conducted to the seat provided for 
him on the left of the altar. His Royal Highness walked 
up the aisle, carrying a book in his right hand, and repeatedly 
bowed to the peers in the body of the Chapel. His form, 
dress, and demeanour were much admired. It might well 
be said of him, in the language of Scott, 

Shaped in proportion fair, 

Hazel was his eagle eye, 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short moustache and hair. 

Having reached the haut pas, his Royal Highness 
affectionately kissed the hand of the Queen Dowager, and 
then bowed to the Archbishops and Dean. Immediately on 
his entrance a voluntary was performed by Sir George Smart 
on the organ. The master of the ceremonies and the officers 
of the bridegroom stood near the person of his Royal 
Highness. The Lord Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain, 
preceded by the drums and trumpets, then returned to wait 
upon Her Majesty. 

Meanwhile his Royal Highness entered into close 
conversation with the Queen Dowager, until the trumpets 
and drums announced th^ moving of the Queen's pro- 
cession. 

After having conducted the Royal Prince to the altar, 
the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamberlain quitted the 
Royal Bridegroom for the purpose of conducting the Queen 
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to the altar. In a few minutes, that which was denominated 
the Queen’s procession was announced by a flourish of 
trumpets and drums as having been put in motion. The 
procession passed through the Colonnade up to the Chapel 
doors in the subjoined order : — 


THE QUEEN’S PROCESSION. 


Drums and Trumpets. 

Sergeant Trumpeter, T. L. Parker, Esq. 
Knight-Marshal, Sir Charles Lamb, Bart. 
Pursuivants. 

Heralds. 

Pages of Honour. 


Equerry in Waiting, 
Hon. Charles Grey. 

• Groom in Waiting, 

Hon. Major Keppel. 
Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Household, 

Right Hon. G. Stevens Byng. 


Clerk Marshal, 

Hon. H. F. Cavendish, 
Lord in Waiting, 
Viscount Torrington. 
Treasurer of Her Majesty’s 
Household, 

Earl of Surrey. 


The Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s Household, 

Earl of Errol. 

Norroy King of Arms, Clarencieux King of Arms, 

F. Martin, Esq. J. Hawker, Esq. 

Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the Council, 

The Earl of Clarendon, Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Two Sergeants-at-Arms. Two Sergeants-at-Arms. 

Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cottenham. 

Senior Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter, Hon. Heneage Leggc. 
Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter, Gentleman Usher of the 

and to the Sword of State, Black Rod, 

W. Martin, Esq. Sir Augustus Clifford. 

Garter King-of-Arms, Sir W. Woods. 

The Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk. 


Her Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
attended by Miss Kerr, Lady of the Bedchamber to Her Royal 
Highness. ■ 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
attended by Lady Charlotte Dundas, Lady of the Bedchamber to 
Her Royal Highness. 
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Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
attended by Lady Caroline L^ge, Lady of the Bedchamber to 
Her Royal Highness. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 
attended by Lady Mary Pelham, l^dy of the Bedchamber to Her 
Royal Highness. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

Each attended by a Gentleman of their Royal Highnesses’ household. 

Vice-Chamberlain The Sword of State, Lord Chamberlain 

of Her Majesty’s borne by Lord of Her Majesty’s 

Household, Viscount Melbourne. Household, 

Earl of Belfast. Earl of Uxbridge. 

THE QUEEN, 

Wearing the Collars of her Orders. 

Her Majesty’s train borne by the following twelve unmarried 
Ladies, viz. : — 

Lady Adelaide Paget. Lady Caroline Amelia Gordon 

Lennox. 

Lady Sarah Frederica Caroline Lady Elizabeth Anne Georgiana 
Villiers. Dorothea Howard. 

Lady Frances Elizabeth Cowper. Lady Ida Hay. 

Lady Elizabeth West. Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina 

Stanhope. 

Lady Mary Augusta Frederica Lady Jane Harriet Bouverie. 
Grimston. 

Lady Eleanor Caroline Paget. Lady Mary Charlotte Howard. 
Assisted by Captain F. H. Seymour, the Groom of the Robes. 
Master of the Horse, Mistress of the Robes, 

The Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. The Duchess of Sutherland. 

Ladies of the Bedchamber : 

The Marchioness of Normanby. The Duchess of Bedford, 

The Countess of Charlemont. The Countess of Sandwich. 

The Dowager Lady Lyttelton. The Countess of Burlington. 

The Lady Portman. The Lady Barham. 

Maids of Honour : 

The Hon. Harriet Pitt. The Hon. Harriet Lister. 

The Hon. Amelia Murray, The Hon. Caroline Cocks. 

The Hon. Henrietta Anson. The Hon. Matilda Paget. 

The Hon. Sarah Mary Cavendish. 

Women of the Bedchamber : 

Lady Harriet Clive, Viscountess Forbes. 

Lady Charlotte Copley. Lady Caroline Barrington. 

Mrs. Brand, The Hon. Mrs. Campbell Lady Gardner,. 
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Captain of the Yeomen Captain o the Band of 

of the Guard, Gold Stick, Gentlemen-at- Arms, 

Earl of Ilchester. Lord Hill. Lord Foley. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse, Sir Henry Wheatley. 

Six Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Six Yeomen of the Guard closed the procession. 

It will be seen from this official programme how the 
heralds had marshalled the different members of the proces- 
sion. Scarcely any notice was taken of the individuals who 
led the way in it until the Lord Chancellor made his 
appearance. He was greeted with a few scanty cheers. 
Garter King-of-Arms, with all his heraldic pomp and pride, 
and the head of his college, the Earl Marshal, the Duke of 
Norfolk, with all the blood of all the Howards, passed 
unnoticed in the throng. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, who stopped to address Sir G. Murray 
as she passed, was cheered. The Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge excited general admiration by her affability and 
beauty. Her Royal aunt the Princess Augusta was cheered. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, whose name 
appears in the official details of the ceremony, was prevented 
from being present in consequence of her having been con- 
fined by a severe cold to her house for the last fortnight, and 
of her not yet being sufficiently recovered to encounter the 
fatigue of a considerable procession at so early an hour. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge led her 
young daughter the Princess Mary in her hand, and the 
mother of so beautiful a child was certain not to be seen 
without interest. Every sympathy was awakened on behalf 
of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent ; but she 
appeared somewhat disconsolate and distressed. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, who was to give away the 
Royal bride, seemed in excellent spirits. Lord Melbpume 
carried the sword of State ; but little attention was paid to 
him. Her Majesty came next, looking anxious and excited. 
She was paler even than usual. Her dress was a rich white 
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satin trimmed with orange-flower blossoms. On her head 
she wore a wreath of the same blossoms, over which, but not 
so as to conceal her face, a beautiful veil of Honiton lace was 
thrown. Her bridesmaids and trainbearers were similarly 
attired, save that they had no veils.* Her Majesty wore the 
Collar of the Garter, but no other diamonds or jewels.** Her 
attendants were arrayed with similar simplicity ; and ladies 
more beautiful never graced palace, hall, or country-green. 
With one exception, which we have already remarked, the 
praises which Dryden has ascribed to the companions of his 
Queen in the “ Flower and the Leaf” are equally applicable 
to these attendants of our young and amiable sovereign : — 

A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 

Seduc’d the sons of Heaven to rebel ; * 

I pass their form, and every charming grace — 

Less than an angel would their worth debase ; 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind 
Simple but rich, is fresh within my mind ; 

In satin white as snow the troop was gown’d. 

The seams with sparkling emeralds set around. 

Every face was turned upon them and their Royal mistress. 
Theirs was fixed upon hers, and as they moved and turned 
in conformity with her steps, it was evident that female 
vanity was for a time deadened in their bosoms, and that 
they were thinking not of the impression which they them- 
selves created, but of that which was created by the Royal 
bride. They were followed by the Duchess of Sutherland. 
Of the Ladies of the Bedchamber and the Maids of Honour 
we have only to say that they did honour to the Court and 
to their places in the procession. It was closed, not as the 
official statement announced, by six Yeomen of the Guard, 
but by two officers in polished cuirasses and in dirty boots, 
who commanded the squadron of Life Guards on duty at 
the Palace. 

• The bridesmaids were in whiter with roses. 

* Her Majesty wore a diamond necklace and earrings. 
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As Her Majesty approached the Chapel, the national 
anthem was performed by the instrumental band. Her 
Majesty walked up the aisle, followed by her trainbearers 
and attendants without noticing or bowing to any of the 
peers. On reaching the haut pas Her Majesty knelt on her 
footstool, and having performed her private devotions, sat 
down in her chair of State. The different officers of State 
having now taken their seats in the body of the Chapel, the 
coup d^ceil was splendid beyond description. 

Lords, ladies, captains, councillors, and priests. 

Their choice nobility and flower ; embassies 
From regions far remote 
In various habits 

Met from all parts to celebrate the day. 

After the lapse of a few seconds Her Majesty rose and 
advanced with his Royal Highness Prince Albert to the 
communion-table, where the Archbishop of Canterbury 
immediately commenced reading the service. 

The rubric was rigidly adhered to throughout. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury read the service with 
great appropriateness and much feeling, the Bishop of 
London repeating the responses. 

When his Grace came to the words — 

“ Albert, wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded 
‘^wife, to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy 
“ estate of matrimony ? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
“ honour, and keep her in sickness and in health ; and for- 
“ saking all other, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye 
“ both shall live ?” 

His Royal Highness, in a firm tone, replied, “ I will.^’ 
And when he said — “ Victoria, wilt thou have Albert to 
“ thy wedded husband, to live together after God’s ordinance 
“in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, 
“ and serve him, love, honour, and keep in sickness and in 
“ health ; and, forsaking all other, keep thee only unto him, 
“ so long as ye both shall live?” 
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Her Majesty, in a firm voice and a tone audible in all 
parts of the Chapel, replied, I will.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then said, Who giveth 
“ this woman to be married to this man ? ” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who occupied 
a seat on the left of Her Majesty, now advanced, and, 
taking Her Majesty’s hand, said, “ I do.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then laid hold of Her 
Majesty’s hand, and pressing it in that of Prince Albert’s, 
pronounced these words, his Royal Highness repeating 
them after his Grace : — 

“ I, Albert, take thee, Victoria, to be my wedded wife, 
“ to have and to hold, from this day forward, for better for 
“ worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
“love and to cherish, till death do us part, according to 
“ God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto I plight thee my 
“troth.” 

Her Majesty repeated the words mutatis mutandis^ “ I, 
“Victoria, take thee, Albert, to my wedded husband, to 
“ have and to hold, from this day forward, for better for 
“ worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
“ love, cherish, and to obey, till death do us part, according 
“ to God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto I give thee my 
“troth.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then took the ring, a 
plain gold ring, from his Royal Highness, and placing it to 
the fourth finger of Her Majesty, returned it to his Royal 
Highness. Prince Albert put it on, repeating after his 
Grace these words — “ With this ring I thee wed, with my 
“ body I thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
“ endow ; in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
“ the Holy Ghost Amen.” 

The Archbishop then concluded the service as follows^ 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert still remaining standing at 
the altar ; — 
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O Eternal God, Creator and Preserver of all mankind, 
‘‘Giver of all spiritual grace, the Author of everlasting life, 
“ send Thy blessing upon these Thy servants, Victoria and 
“ Albert, whom we bless in Thy name ; that as Isaac and 
“Rebecca lived faithfully together, so these persons may 
“ surely perform and keep the vow and covenant betwixt 
“ them made (whereof this ring given and received is a token 
“ and pledge), and may ever remain in perfect love and peace 
“together, and live according to Thy laws, through Jesus 
“ Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“ Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
“ asunder.” 

The Park and Tower guns then fired a Royal salute. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then proceeded ; — 

“Forasmuch as Albert and Victoria have consented 
“ together in holy wedlock, and have witnessed the same 
“before God and this company, and thereto have given 
“ and pledged their troth either to other, and have declared 
“ the same by giving and receiving of a ring, and by joining 
“ of hands, I pronounce that they be man and wife together. 
“ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
“ Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“ God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
“ bless, preserve, and keep you ; the Lord mercifully with 
“ his favour look upon you ; and so fill you with all spiritual 
“ benediction and grace, that ye may so live together in this. 
“ life, that in the world to come ye may have life everlasting. 
“ Amen.” 

The choir then performed the Deus Misereatur (King's 
in B flat), the verse parts being doubled by the choir and 
sung by Messrs. Knyvett, Wylde, Neil, Vaughan, Sale, and 
Bradbury, on the decani side; and on the cantoris^ by 
Evans, Salmon, Homcastle, Roberts, Welsh, and Clarke. 

Sir George Smart presided at the organ. 

It is but justice to the gentlemen of the Chape! Royal 
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to State that this service was executed in the most effective 
and spirit-stirring manner. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then proceeded : — 

“Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
“ name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, 
“ as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
“ And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
“ trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, but 
“ deliver us from evil. Amen. 

“ Minister. — O Lord, save Thy servant and Thy hand- 
“ maid : 

“ Answer. — ^Who put their trust in Thee. 

“ Minister. — O Lord, send them help from Thy holy 
“ place : 

“ Answer. — And evermore defend them. 

“ Minister. — Be unto them a tower of strength. 

“ Answer. — From the face of their enemy. 

“ Minister. — O Lord, hear our prayer : 

“ Answer. — ^And let our cry come unto Thee. 

“ Minister. — O God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of 
“Jacob, bless these Thy servants, and sow the seed of 
“ eternal life in their hearts ; that whatsoever in Thy Holy 
“ Word they shall profitably learn, they may in deed fulfil the 
“ same. Look, O Lord, mercifully upon them from heaven 
“ and bless them. And as Thou didst send Thy blessing upon 
“ Abraham and Sarah, to their great comfort, so vouchsafe 
“ to send Thy blessing upon these Thy servants ; that they, 
“ obeying Thy will, and always being in safety under Thy 
“ protection, may abide in Thy love unto their lives' end ; 
“ through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury proceeded to the end 
with the remainder of the service as prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, Her Majesty and Prince Albert still 
standing before the communion-table. 
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The service having concluded, the several members of 
the Royal Family who had occupied places around the 
altar returned to take their positions in the procession. On 
passing Her Majesty, they all paid their congratulations, 
and the Duke of Sussex, after shaking her by the hand in 
a manner which appeared to have little ceremony, but with 
cordiality in it, affectionately kissed her cheek. After all 
had passed with the exception of the Royal Bride and 
Bridegroom, Her Majesty stepped hastily across to the 
other side of the altar, where the Queen Dowager was 
standing, and kissed her. 

Prince Albert then took Her Majesty’s hand, and the 
Royal pair left the Chapel, all the spectators standing. 

While the procession was proceeding down the aisle, 
Her Majesty spoke frequently to the Earl of Uxbridge, who 
was on her right hand, apparently giving directions as to 
the order of the procession. 

We have found it impossible, in our short description, 
to do justice either to the demeanour of the happy, 
happy pair ” — ^which was firm, self-possessed, and dignified 
throughout — or to the various groups who gave interest and 
animation to the scene. The spectacle in the Chapel, from 
first to last, was gorgeous in the extreme — 

Premier, prelate, potentate, and peer 
giving lustre and brilliancy to the whole. 

Among the various excellent arrangements connected 
with the celebration of Her Majesty’s marriage, we heard 
with some astonishment and regret, that the gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal, who were obliged to sustain no unimportant 
part in the solemnization, did so, for the first time on 
such an occasion, not only without receiving any remu- 
neration for their trouble, but without even a pair of gloves, 
a rosette, or any other favour being allowed them. 
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RETURN FROM THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 

The deep interest taken by the spectators in the 
Colonnade in the proceedings of the day was shown by the 
general silence which prevailed unto the period of the 
Queen^s approach. As soon as she had passed into the 
Chapel every tongue seemed set at liberty, and a confused 
murmur arose, which compelled the attendants to close the 
doors of the ante-chapel, lest it should penetrate into the 
Chapel where the solemn rites of religion were performing. 
A word, however, from one of the officers of the Lord 
Chamberlain was sufficient to put an end to this impropriety. 
The doors were again opened, the music of the anthem was 
faintly heard, the signal-guns ceased to fire, and at a few 
minutes past one the procession began to remarshal itself 
for its return. The Bridegroom’s procession, which was, 
however, robbed of his presence, returned first. Again were 
the Duke and Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg loudly 
cheered. The nuptial procession then returned in the 
same order as before. On the appearance of Her Majesty 
hand-in-hand with her Royal Husband, the clapping of hands 
and waving of handkerchiefs were renewed time after time, 
until they had passed out of sight. Whether by accident 
or design, His Royal Highness Prince Albert enclosed 
Her Majesty’s hand in his own in such a way as to display 
the wedding-ring, which appeared more solid than is usual 
in ordinary weddings. On their return, cheers were given 
to most, if not to all, of the ladies of royal birth who had 
received them on their approach. There was, however, 
one cheer far more long and enthusiastic than any other 
of the day reserved for the Duke of Wellington as he left 
the Chapel. He was not part of the royal procession, and 
it had passed to some distance before he made his appear- 
ance. As soon as he had arrived in the centre of the 
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Colonnade, spontaneously, without any signal, and yet as 
if by common and universal consent, the company rose and 
gave him three hearty cheers. The heart of the veteran 
appeared gladdened by it. 

Lord Melbourne, who must have heard the uproar, took 
it as a hint that he had better return another way. At 
least, if he did not, his presence did not meet our view 
in the returning cortege. Her Majesty then proceeded to 
the Throne-room, where the form of attestation took place. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert signed the marriage-register, 
which was attested by certain members of the Royal 
Family and officers of State present. A splendid table was 
prepared for the purpose, and this part of the ceremony, 
with the magnificent assemblage by which it was wit- 
nessed, presented one of the most striking spectacles of 
the day. 

THE RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND THE 
BREAKFAST. 

During the interim of the bridal procession’s leaving 
and returning to Buckingham Palace, there was nothing of 
any interest that occurred in the Park, unless indeed we 
may mention a desperate shower of rain, which besprinkled 
her Majesty’s subjects, but did not appear to extinguish 
one spark of their loyalty. At about one o’clock the 
firing of the guns announced that the ring had been 
put on the finger, the important part of the ceremony con- 
cluded. 

After the ceremony, at twenty-five minutes past one, the 
first return reached Buckingham Palace, and consisted of 
the inferior officers of Prince Albert’s suite, the Queen’s 
Gentlemen Ushers, and a Lady of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold. At twenty minutes to two the Duchess of Kent 
returned ; her Royal Highness was accompanied by her 
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brother, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Prince Ernest. 
The Royal Duchess was loudly cheered, which she acknpw- 
ledged most graciously. Viscount Melbourne and Viscount 
Palmerston followed soon after in full official costume, then 
came the Marquis of -Normanby, dressed in the uniform of 
a Colonial Governor, and at ten minutes to two o'clock the 
Royal procession returned. The Prince rode in the carriage 
with the Queen. His Royal Highness assisted Her Majesty 
to alight, and led her into the Palace. The Royal bride 
entered her own hall with an open and joyous countenance, 
flushed perhaps in the slightest degree, and in the most 
smiling and condescending manner acknowledged the loud 
and cordial cheers which rang through the apartment. The 
Royal bridegroom handed Her Majesty through the State 
rooms. The Duke of Sussex soon followed. The Duke 
was dressed in his uniform as Captain-General of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company, and wore the Collars and other 
insignia of the Orders of the Garter, Bath, and St. Andrew. 
The Duke of Cambridge arrived immediately after, ac- 
companied by the Duchess, Prince George, and the two 
Princesses. His Royal Highness wore the insignia of the 
Orders of the Garter and the Bath, and carried his b^ton as 
Field Marshal. Prince George was dressed in the uniform 
of his regiment, and was decorated with the Order of the 
Garter. The Duke led in the little Princess Mary. The 
invited guests to the dejeiiner followed each other in rapid 
succession. 


WEDDING BREAKFAST. 

At Buckingham Palace there was a wedding repast, at 
which several of the illustrious participators in the previous 
ceremony, and the officers of the household and Ministers 
of State, were present. 
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The following is the list of guests 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

His Serene Highness the Duke of Coburg. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloitcester. 

His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

His Serene Highness Prince Ernest of Saxe-Coburg. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Bishop of London. 

Viscount Melbourne. • 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Marquis of Normanby. 

Viscount Palmerston. 

Lord John Russell. 

The Lord Steward. 

The Lord Chamberlain. 

The Master of the Horse. 

The Mistress of the Robes. 

The Lady in Waiting. 

Maids of Honour : Hon. Miss Cocks and Miss Cavendish. 

Viscount Torrington. 

The Hon. Major Keppel. 

Lord Alfred Paget. 

Mrs. Brand. 

The Lady in Waiting on her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent. 

Gentlemen of the Duke of Coburg’s suite. 

The Lady in Waiting on her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

The Lady in Waiting on her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge. 

The Lady in Waiting on Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
• Matilda. 


THE DEPARTURE FOR WINDSOR. 

At the conclusion of the breakfast, arrangements were 
made for the immediate departure of Her Majesty for 
Windsor, and at a quarter to four the Royal party left 
Buckingham Palace amidst the cheers and festive acclama- 
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tions of a vast multitude. The first carriage was occupied 
only by Her Majesty and Prince Albert ; the second and 
three others by the Lord and Lady in Waiting, the Groom, 
Equerry, two Maids of Honour, and other attendants of 
Her Majesty and his Royal Highness, just before the 
Royal left Buckingham Palace, the sun shone forth 

with full brightness, the skies were cleared of their murky 
clouds, and all things seemed to promise that future happi- 
ness which we sincerely trust may be the lot of the illus- 
trious pair. 

The Prince was dressed in a plain dark travelling dress, 
and Her Majesty in a white satin pelisse, trimmed with 
swansdown, with a white satin bonnet and feather. 

CONSTITUTION-HILL. 

At an hour considerably before sunrise this neighbour- 
hood began to exhibit signs of preparation for the approach- 
ing spectacle, which became more evident and more bustling 
as the day drew on. Parties of cavalry and infantry moving 
to their posts, orderlies dashing to and fro, groups of sight- 
seers, male and female, hurrying from every quarter towards 
Buckingham Palace ; and last, though not least, numerous 
swarms of persons scattered over the Green Park, laden 
with planks, casks, chairs, tables, and other means of eleva- 
tion for the purpose of giving a sight of the procession, 
denoting by their wild cries and determination, and cunning 
in baffling the efforts of the police to prevent their ingress 
into the Park, the origin of the majority of them from the 
sister island ; all these gave a variety and life to the scene 
which almost compensated for the dulness and gloom of the 
morning. But, gloomy and unpromising as the morning 
was, the parties interested seemed determined to make the 
best of it, and good4iumoured jests circulating among the 
crowd, and now and then a petUe Smeute, or short-lived 
squabble, whiled away the damp and heavy hours. At 
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length, however, about, eight o’clock, amusement began to 
turn up in the arrivals of the guests invited , to the Royal 
nuptials, who, as they successively filed under the triumphal 
arch, were challenged by the warder, and showed the pink 
or white cards which gave a title to admittance, lent an air 
of considerable liveliness in the scene, not unmixed with 
something of the feudal and the romantic. First came in 
various flies and cabs, and vehicles of low degree, certain 
damsels who were pointed out to us as Maids of Honour, 
9^r persons otherwise appertaining to the Royal Household ; 
then a strong body of the Foot Guards marched towards 
the position allotted to them in the immediate neighbcmr- 
hood of Buckingham Palace ; then came a body of the 
Horse Guards Blue, with fifes and cymbals playing merrily, 
and then the general company began to make their appear- 
ance, among whom we noticed Mr. Montgomery, Lord 
Monteagle, the Vice-Chancellor, Lord and Lady Langdale, 
Viscount and Lady Howick, the Duke of Norfolk (in his 
robes and with his staff of office as Earl Marshal), Sir G. 
Grey, Lord and Lady Ashley, the Earl of Burlington, 
Viscount Morpeth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Holland, the Marquis 
of Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, Lord Duncannon, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Austrian and other Ministers, and the 
Marchioness of Normanby. The Ministers, with the excep- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, who wore his legal costume, 
were attired in the Windsor uniform of blue, guarded or 
turned up with an edging of oak-leaf in gold, but strange to 
tell,' they passed in every instance without the smallest 
notice, favourable or otherwise, on the part of the immense 
multitude who were congregated in this quarter. At a 
quarter to twelve the Duke of Cambridge and suite in three 
of the Royal carriages drove through the gate escorted by a 
guard of honour. The Duke of Sussex passed in a single 
carriage at a few minutes before twelve o’clock. . The iUnsK 
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trious Duke wore, as usual, his black silk skullcap, looked 
in very good health, and was very favourably received by the 
crowd. We should have said, however, that about a quarter 
to eleven the rain cleared off, and we had an opportunity to 
take a survey of the assembled multitude, and certainly we 
should say that this assemblage, though decidedly greater 
in numbers than any which has been collected during this 
reign on a like public occasion, was also decidedly inferior 
in the proportion of well-dressed persons, and persons 
carrying the air of respectability. Of these we noticed but 
few ; at the same time there appeared to be a very much 
smaller display of military as well as of civil force than has 
formerly been usual. The police, however, in spite of the 
mob’s restless importunity, displayed their habitual temper 
and firmness, and the soldiery their own unrivalled patience 
and good-humour. And so the day wore on until about 
half-past two o’clock, when, the rain and mist having cleared 
off, the coup d'oeil from the triumphal arch was certainly 
striking, for as far as the eye could reach towards Ken- 
sington, along Hyde Park, the Green Park, and Piccadilly, 
the whole area was more or less thickly crowded with human 
beings, all anxiously expecting (though most of them at 
a distance disabling them from enjoying) the approach of 
their youthful Monarch. At length, about half-past two 
o’clock, the passage of a party of Light Dragoons, on their 
way to the Palace, gave people cause to think that Her 
Majesty’s appearance would not be wanting long, for it was 
conjectured, and rightly, that these troops were intended to 
form the escort of the Royal pair to Windsor Castle. A few 
minutes past four o’clock the much-expected cavalcade drew 
near, a carriage with ladies of the household leading the 
way, a party of the cavalry following : the Royal travelling- 
chariot conveying Her Majesty and Prince Albert dashed 
rapidly under the triumphal archway amidst the warm and 
enthusiastic cheers of the spectators assembled around, who 
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were manifestly much captivated by the comely appearance 
of the Prince, and by the affable and graceful manner in 
which he ackowledged their notice. Her Majesty appeared 
in excellent health and high spirits, and bowed in return to 
the cheers of her applauding subjects with much earnestness 
of manner. 

ETON. 

The preparations at Eton were on a grand scale. At 
the entrance of the precincts of the College, on the right- 
hand side of the road coming from London, and fronting 
the Coltege itself, a large wooden structure in fonn of a 
Grecian portico, sixty feet in height and of proportionate 
width, was erected. The whole of this erection was covered 
with variegated lamps; on the pediment were the Royal 
Arms. An inscription or “ legend ** with the words “ Gratu- 
latio Victoriae et Alberto ” surmounted the pediment. The 
word ‘‘Etona” was also conspicuous amongst the decora- 
tions. Seven large flags floated gallantly from the summit 
of the building, which exhibited considerable taste both in 
the design and embellishments. There were no less than 
5,000 lamps in this portico, the effect of which was at night 
very splendid. The interior quadrangle of the College pre- 
sented a brilliant appearance. The clock-tower, on the 
eastern side, was illuminated by a crown, surrounded with 
a wreath of laurel, having the letters “ V. A.,” the whole 
in variegated lamps. Beneath were three brilliant stars. 
The arch of the clock-tower was surrounded by rows of 
lamps, and the eastern side of the quadrangle was elegantly 
festooned with lamps. The principal gateway into the 
quadrangle was also decorated with lamps, having the 
words “ Floreat Etona ” over the crown of the arch. 
Several thousand lamps were employed on this part of 
the venerable edifice. There was also a triumphal arch 
of laurels and lamps across the road by the Christopher 
Inn. 
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At the entrance into Eton the whole of the scholars and 
masters of the school were collected, to the number of 550, 
wearing bridal favours, and from time to time was heard the 
noise of maroons, fired , in token of loyalty and rejoicing. 
Besides the preparations at the College, the main street of 
Eton presented a lively appearance ; most of the houses 
were illuminated, and the principal tradesmen exhibited stars 
and other emblems of the joyous event. The whole place 
was in a state of bustle and excitement ; all was felicity. At 
the Christopher Inn a dinner was prepared for a large party 
of the inhabitants, and there were private parties at most of 
the houses of the Dames and College authorities. 

WINDSOR. 

In the morning the appearance of Windsor differed in 
no respect from its ordinary character, and scarcely a 
symptom was observable of an intention, to make any public 
celebration of the Royal wedding. All the shops were 
opened as usual ; every one seemed busy in , his customary 
avocations ; no merry peal of bells welcomed in the day ; 
and the rain, falling in torrents, made the town look very 
dull and miserable. By degrees this melancholy aspect of 
affairs wore away. The rain ceased : in the afternoon the 
shops were closed, and the inhabitants having now nothing 
to detain ^fiem at home, thronged the streets, decorated with 
wedding favours and dressed in the gayest possible style, 
and the prospect — so gloomy a short time before — ^became 
lively and charming. The sun shot forth its beams, and the 
bells, as if awakened from slumber, burst out in joyous 
chimes. As the day advanced, the weather grew more and 
more propitious, and numbers of strangers, anxious to see 
Her Majesty with her illustrious Consort enter the noble 
Palace of her ancestors at Windsor, poured into the place, 
conveyed in every conceivable description of vehicle. Most 
of these persons, after giving a hearty farewell cheer to the 
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Royal couple as they passed through the gates of the Castle, 
returned again to London, resolved to finish the amusement 
of the day by a sight of the splendid illuminations in town. 
About half-past two o’clock considerable excitement was 
occasioned among the various groups of persons waiting to 
see the Royal cortege pass through High Street by the appear- 
ance of the Royal standard, which at that hour was raised 
at the Round Tower. Various were the conjectures as to 
the particular circumstance which the hoisting of this proud 
and noble banner might be intended to indicate ; but having 
tired themselves with explanatory suggestions, the crowd 
came to the conclusion that it must be the signal of Her 
Majesty’s departure from St James’s “Palace after the con- 
clusion of the nuptial ceremony. At four o’clock a troop of 
Life Guards left Windsor for the purpose of meeting the 
Royal cortege on the road and escorting it to the Castle* At 
this hour a dense concourse of persons had collected about 
the gates of the Castle, which appeared to be the point of 
greatest attraction, and an unbroken line of spectators 
extended from this spot to the extremity of Eton near to 
London. As always happens in cases like the present, the 
anxiously-expected arrival was announced about one hundred 
and fifty times before it actually happened, and as each 
successive rumour turned out to be false it would not be 
easy to depict the momentary disappointment manifested by 
the impatient assemblage. * 

The evening had closed in before the arrival of the 
Royal party. The whole town was therefore illuminated 
before they entered it, and the effect produced by the 
glitter of the lights on the congregated multitude was 
exceedingly splendid. Every house in Wintfsor was illu- 
minated ; many of them were handsomely decorated with 
flags, laurels, mottoes, and artificial bouquets. Ing^iious 
devices and transparent representations of the Queen and 
Prince Albert were not few nor far between. The Town- 
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public dinner given in the Town-hall About 100 of the 
inhabitants of Windsor attended, the Mayor taking the chair, 
and being supported on either side by the members for the 
borough, Messrs. Ramsbottom and Gordon, At the conclu- 
sion of the dinner, “ Health and Long Lives to Victoria 
and Albert” was proposed by the Mayor, and responded to in 
the most enthusiastic manner, the whole company rising and 
cheering for several minutes. The evening’s entertainment was 
greatly advanced by the vocal abilities of Messrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Jolly (senior and junior), and J. O. Atkins, who executed two 
or three appropriate songs written for the occasion. 

Two other public dinners were given at the Castle Tavern 
and at the Star and Garter; and several inhabitants of the town 
besides had private parties in honour of the Royal wedding. 

We are happy to say that while the “ great ” feasted, the 
. “ small ” were not forgotten on this joyous occasion. A sub- 
stantial dinner of good old English fare was provided for 
the poorer inhabitants of the place and the neighbouring 
country, the expense being defrayed by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion, to which fund 20/. were contributed by Her Majesty. 
Nearly 600 poor families, amounting probably to 2,000 
individuals, were by this considerate charity regaled at their 
own homes with a good dinner and some excellent beer, 
wherewith to do complete justice to the toast of “ Health 
and Happiness to Victoria and Albert.” 
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